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Introduction 


Bernd-Christian Otto and Dirk Johannsen 


There is no such thing as magic 
Harry Potter and the Philosopher's Stone 2001 


Fiction, so we read in a contemporary etymological dictionary, is “that which 
is invented or imagined in the mind" (Harper 2020a). The word goes back to 
old French ficcion ("dissimulation, ruse; invention, fabrication") and from there 
to the Latin fictio (which implies two distinct meanings: (1) “the act of mode- 
ling something, of giving it a form"; and (2) "acts of pretending, supposing, or 
hypothesizing”: Schaffer 2012), with its verb fingere (“to shape, form, devise, 
feign’) which also means “to form out of clay.’ Practice, in turn, goes back to 
old French practiser and Latin practicare, with its root meaning of “to do, to 
perform.” From the fifteenth century onwards, it also acquired the meaning 
of “to perform repeatedly to acquire skill, to learn by repeated performance” 
(Harper 2020b). 

If we consider fictional practice to refer to a repeated performance which 
is based on, or strives towards, something that is invented or imagined in the 
mind, we might think of all sorts of things. Generally speaking, any fabrication 
of cultural symbols or artefacts may be interpreted as fictional practice in the 
sense that the symbols and artefacts originated in the human mind. For Ernst 
Cassirer, for instance, any type of cultural production was ultimately a fictional 
(or in his wording ‘symbolic’) enterprise (Cassirer 1944). Turning towards reli- 
gion, 'new atheists' (who of course latch onto a much older debate) such as 
Richard Dawkins or Daniel Dennett consider basic religious tenets such as 
God/s, sin, karma, nirvana, or prophecy to be mere products of human fancy 
with no empirical correlate whatsoever (e.g., Dawkins 2006; Dennett 2006). 
From their perspective, many different types of religious behaviour might be 
interpreted as fictional practices, including prayer, sacrifice, baptism, funerals, 
the Eucharist, meditation, divination, or the carrying of religious cloth, sym- 
bols, amulets, or mojos. And then there is magic. 

Magic has often been interpreted as one of the most stereotypical types 
of fictional practice, insofar as it seems to rely on weird combinations of 
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essentially powerless ritual ingredients, actions, or principles, which purport- 
edly cannot, either by themselves or in combination, produce any of the effects 
envisaged by its practitioners. In fact, one of the first basic connotations of the 
‘magician’ in classical Greece (where the Western concept of ‘magic’ was origi- 
nally shaped: Otto 20n, 143f) was that of a ‘fraud’: a private ritual entrepreneur 
who tricks and deludes naive clients for the sake of his own enrichment. The 
notion of fraudulence is one of three basic anti-magical stereotypes present 
throughout Western cultural history, flanked on the one hand by blasphemy 
and on the other by immorality (see further Otto 2019a, 199—202). The idea that 
magical practices are inherently fraudulent gained particular impetus during 
the European Enlightenment, when magic gradually ceased to be interpreted 
as a crime against God and turned instead into a crime against reason. The 
assertion that believers in magic are prone to irrational and deluded (or ulti- 
mately delusive) thinking and behaviour had a lasting influence on the schol- 
arly discourse from the nineteenth century onwards, and informed important 
early theorists such as Edward B. Tylor and James G. Frazer (see also Pasi 2006, 
1134f.). Tylor, for instance, claimed that man, “having come to associate in 
thought those things which he found by experience to be connected in fact, 
proceeded erroneously to invert this action, and to conclude that association 
in thought must involve similar connexion in reality" (Tylor 1903, 112). Frazer 
followed in Tylor's footsteps by arguing that magic is based on a false “associa- 
tion of ideas" and thus depreciated it as “a false science as well as an abortive 
art" (Frazer 1922, 11). 

Magic was thereby turned into ‘fictional practice’ by definition, and contin- 
ued to function as a contrasting foil for the scholarly understanding of what 
may be considered true or false, modern or obsolete, what may count as accu- 
rate, trustworthy knowledge or what should rather belong to the realm of mere 
fancy (or fiction). The paradigmatic conviction of magic's fictionality built 
one of the normative foundations of academia as such in that it "served as 
a potent tool for the self-fashioning of modernity" (Styers 2004, 224). In fact, 
most twentieth-century scholars who participated in the exuberant debate 
on magic took its inherent fictionality for granted and focused almost exclu- 
sively on explaining its purported effects by positing socio-psychological or 
cognitive ‘make-believe’ processes. The only question that remained to be 
clarified was: why do practitioners of magic adhere to an apparently fictional 
enterprise?! 


1 To name just four recent explanatory frameworks: for ‘immunity to falsification’, see, for 
example, Horton 1967 and Lehrich 2013; for an ‘interpretive drift, see Luhrmann 1989; for 
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The present volume does not intend to follow along these argumentative 
paths. It moves beyond the question of whether magic is objectively or (only) 
subjectively real or efficacious, and approaches the matter instead from the 
perspective of cultural and discursive history, thus acknowledging magic as a 
complex, multifaceted, and powerful historical phenomenon that apparently 
had an enormous impact on Western history. Rather than engaging in the 
aforementioned debates on whether magic is factual or fictional, the volume 
instead poses a question that has occasionally been asked in the scholarly dis- 
course but has never been explored in a systematic manner that encompasses 
a broad historical, geographical, and genealogical scope. We will pursue this 
goal by employing another meaning of fiction that is attested from the early 
nineteenth century onwards, namely that of "literature comprising novels and 
short stories based on imagined scenes or characters" (Harper 2020a; Schaffer 
2012 speaks of ‘fictional narrative’). We contrast this literary or narrative under- 
standing of fiction with a notion of practices that refers, first and foremost, to 
the performance of rituals by people who have labelled these practices as 
‘magic’ and/or who have adopted the title ‘magician’ when referring to them- 
selves (that is to say, we employ a discursive understanding of ‘magic’: see 
concisely Otto 2018b). One of the editors of this volume has suggested that 
such actors and their practices can be subsumed under the analytical notion 
of ‘Western learned magic’ and has analysed this textual-ritual tradition over 
the past years (see Otto 2016; Bellingradt/Otto 2017; Otto 2018a—c; Otto 2019b). 
Based on these premises, the present volume explores the inter-relationship 
between, on the one hand, fictional narratives on magic (as they appear in 
myth, poetry, and literature, as well as in theological or historical texts) and, 
on the other, the ritual performances of practitioners of learned magic (as they 
are preserved in ritual scripts, whether in manuscript or printed form, or ego- 
documents such as experience reports or ritual diaries). To what extent were 
practitioners of learned magic inspired by fictional accounts of their art, and to 
what extent were fictional accounts of magic inspired by real-world practice/s? 
Are there types of ‘fictional practice’ in which fiction and practice came to be 
intertwined or even fully amalgamated? 


‘conceptual integration, see Sørensen 2013; for 'predictive coding’ in ‘kataphatic practices’ see 
Asprem 2017 
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1 Western Learned Magic and the Entanglement of Fiction and 
Practice 


The volume thus ties in with recent works on the literary dimensions of 
Western esotericism (see, exemplarily, Partridge 2004, esp. vol. 1, ch. 6; Graf 
2015; Wallraven 2015; Cusack/Kosnác 2017; Ferguson/Radford 2018; Roukema 
2018; Bauduin/Johnson 2018; Bogdan 2020). In doing so, we also seize on the 
recent debate about ‘hyper-real’, ‘invented’, or ‘fiction-based’ religion (Possamai 
2005; Cusack 2010; Davidsen 2013) and apply the research questions and per- 
spectives of this debate to the study and history of learned magic. All chapters 
in this volume deal with sources that, in one way or the other, belong to the 
textual-ritual tradition of Western learned magic, whereas the main prereq- 
uisite for the authors was to include both fiction and practice on equal terms 
in their contributions. The volume thus adds to works in literary studies that 
have mainly dealt with magic in the sense of a narrative trope or plot device 
(e.g., Bottigheimer 2014; Feldt 2016; Zipes 2017; Patterson 2019). By highlight- 
ing the practical—especially ritual—dimension of learned magic, it likewise 
expands upon research perspectives on Western esotericism that remain pre- 
dominantly focused on 'knowledge, whether deemed 'higher' or 'rejected' (see 
Asprem 2016a). Essentially, the volume advocates a ‘practical turn’ in the study 
of both esotericism and literature. 

The textual-ritual tradition of Western learned magic is eminently suited 
for this endeavour, as its theories and practices were highly heterogeneous, 
hybrid, and constantly in flux over the course of history (see Otto 2016, 189f), 
features that led to a tendency to appropriate a great quantity of fictional 
elements. In contrast to the debate on 'fiction-based' religion, which mostly 
focuses on developments of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries (with Jedi 
and Tolkien spiritualities as prime examples: see Davidsen 2016, 2019), ‘fiction- 
based' magic is significantly older: it goes back to the very roots of the concept. 
In fact, after ‘magic’ was detached from its Persian origins around 500 BCE— 
where it had mainly referred to an Achaemenid priestly title (see Bremmer 
2002)—the vast majority of sources that have discussed magic in the ancient 
Mediterranean world were authored by poets, lyricists, and satirists. Aesop, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aischylos, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, or Lucian, to name only a 
select few, employed magical motifs in their works, thus significantly contrib- 
uting to the concept's semantic—and especially polemic—foundations (see, 
exemplarily, Graf 1996; Dicki 2001; Ogden 2002; Stratton 2007; Otto 2011). It has 
also been argued that the world's very first 'novel' was Apuleius of Madaura's 
The Golden Ass, which, authored in the mid-second century AD (see Kenney 
1998), is essentially a story about magic anda failed animal transformation spell. 
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The first fully-fledged corpus of texts written not from a philosophical, 
poetic, or literary perspective, but from the perspective of the practitioner— 
namely, the late ancient Greek Magical Papyri—emerged almost a millennium 
after magic had begun to circulate as a largely polemical concept in ancient 
discourses (Otto 2013, 338; see also Frankfurter 2019). Unsurprisingly, we find 
numerous fictional patterns and narratives interwoven into its ritual scripts. 
These include the instrumentalisation of fictional practitioners as pseude- 
pigraphs (such as Solomon [PGM Iv, 85of], Democritus [PGM VII, 168f], or 
Moses [PGM XIII, 1f]), or the use of so-called 'historiolae'—a ritual technique 
that implies the re-narration of a short mythical tale during the ritual (see, for 
instance, the love spell in PGM IV, 1471f). Kyle Fraser, in the first contribution 
to this volume, further demonstrates that the authors of the Greek Magical 
Papyri engaged not only in what he calls 'stereotype appropriation, but also 
in a 'strategic response' to fictional tropes that circulated in the ancient 
Mediterranean— by creatively re-interpreting (or even reversing) these stereo- 
types and adapting them to their own needs and beliefs. 

Fraser's finding is representative of the history of Western learned magic at 
large. Fictional stereotypes, tropes, clichés, and narratives have—to a greater 
or lesser degree—influenced or inspired real-world practitioners from late 
antiquity up to the twenty-first century. Yet, the appropriation of fictional 
elements by practitioners of learned magic was usually highly strategic, in 
the sense that it served their self-protection (e.g., through pseudepigraphy), 
self-traditionalisation (e.g. through positing fictitious lineages), or self- 
legitimisation (e.g., through appropriating rhetorics of religious legitimacy and 
authenticity; see, for example, the case of John of Morigny, discussed by Claire 
Fanger in this volume). Eventually, fictional tropes or narratives make their 
way into ritual scripts, with the intention of heightening the perceived effi- 
cacy of the rituals. For instance, the early modern legendary practitioner 'Dr 
Faustus'—who became the prototype of a misguided demon-conjuror from 
the late sixteenth century onwards—turned into a spirit to be invoked in a 
Scandinavian invulnerability spell of the eighteenth century (see Owen Davies' 
contribution in this volume for further details). Wiccans of the twentieth cen- 
tury drew upon an ancient narrative trope about 'Thessalian witches’ when 
referring to one of their most pivotal rites as 'drawing down the moon' (see 
Ethan Doyle White's contribution in this volume). Some modern 'Chaos mag- 
ick' groups read the supernatural horror fiction of Howard P. Lovecraft before 
and during their ritual procedures, thus intending to invoke and embody the 
‘Great Old Ones’ (see Justin Woodman’s contribution in this volume). Clearly, 
Western learned magic has always resonated with fiction, a tendency that 
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seems to reflect its century-long shady underground existence, as well as its 
constant challenging of the limits and boundaries of the human condition. 

The flipside to such types of ‘fiction-based magic’ is to be found in fictional 
narratives about magic that have been inspired by real-world practices or prac- 
titioners: 'practice-based fiction, as it were. Yet, whereas fictional elements are 
rather easy to identify in practice-oriented texts of learned magic, the ques- 
tion of whether real-world practices or practitioners have inspired fictional 
narratives is often much harder to elucidate. There are cases where the refer- 
ence is explicit—Hugh Urban, for instance, in his contribution to this volume, 
discusses English novels of the 1920s and 1930 that are directly modelled on 
Pierre Bernard and Aleister Crowley. However, there are numerous fictional or 
legendary accounts of practitioners who may never have existed. Sometimes it 
is simply impossible to verify their historicity (as in the cases of Theophilus of 
Adana or Cyprianus of Antioch; on the latter see Ane Ohrvik's chapter in this 
volume); sometimes legendary practitioners are modelled after real-world per- 
sons (consider the early modern polemics surrounding Johann Georg Faust or 
Agrippa of Nettesheim), evidently not with the goal of providing a historically 
accurate account, but rather to promote fear- and fascination-driven stereo- 
types and clichés about magic (see Bernd-Christian Otto's chapter in this vol- 
ume for further details). Finally, there is a vast corpus of legendary narratives 
about magical practices the historicity of which remains unclear. Adalheidur 
Guómundsdóttir, for instance, in her contribution to this volume, discusses 
the degree to which Icelandic legendary (fornaldarsögur) literature, especially 
legends that revolve around the utterance of a spell (álög), function as a his- 
torical window onto medieval and early modern Icelandic conceptions—and 
practices—of spell-casting. It is worth pondering whether her critical ques- 
tions and findings can be made relevant to the study of other legendary texts 
that display magical motifs. 


2 The Rise of Fiction 


While the premodern history of Western learned magic is already full of exam- 
ples of 'fiction-based practice' and 'practice-based fiction' (as well as back- 
and-forth movements between the two), the relationship between fiction and 
magic has become ever more dynamic in the modern era. A crucial trigger for 
this development was the emergence of a large-scale international market for 
fictional literature in which the creation, promotion, and distribution of liter- 
ary works was more and more professionalised. By the nineteenth century, the 
main product for this market had become genre fiction: works of fiction that 
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were easy to promote because they catered to the expectations of audiences 
who were already familiar with similar works. In the realm of magic, it is, above 
all, the genre of the so-called Rosicrucian novel that attests to the increasingly 
complex web of fiction-practice relationships. 

The foundational texts of the Rosicrucian movement—namely, the Fama 
Fraternatis (1614), the Confessio Fraternatis (1615), and the Chymische Hochzeit 
(1616), all authored, in all likelihood, by Johann Valentin Andrae (1586- 
1654)—combined legendary narrative about the life and deeds of Christianus 
Rosencreutz and his alleged fellowship with references to practical arts, such 
as alchemy, kabbalah, or natural magic (see van Dülmen 1973, 18f.; Otto 2011, 
510f.). Even though these texts sparked an intense public debate throughout 
the seventeenth century, the existence of non-fictional Rosicrucian group- 
ings at that time is disputed in present-day scholarship and considered to 
be a literary trope. Yet the Rosicrucian legend not only led to the foundation 
of Rosicrucian orders in the 18th and 19th centuries—the earliest and most 
prominent example being the Orden der Gold- und Rosenkreuzer, founded in 
1757 in Frankfurt am Main— but also to novel literary representations. 

One of the first representatives, or even the prototype, of the Rosicrucian 
novel was Pierre-Henri de Montfaucon de Villars’ widely read Comte de Gabalis, 
first published (anonymously) in 1670. Connecting into the Rosicrucian excite- 
ment of the seventeenth century, Comte de Gabalis was composed as a conver- 
sation, spread across five dialogues, between a Comte and his student (the nar- 
rator) about the so-called ‘secret sciences’. Curiously, the bulk of these dialogues 
are almost exclusively concerned with the Paracelsian concept of the four 'ele- 
mental spirits’ (enomes/earth; nymphs/air; sylphs/water; salamanders/fire). It 
was especially the idea of a spiritually beneficial marriage to elemental spirits, 
put forth in dialogue four, that left an enduring imprint on European litera- 
ture, theatre, and art from the late seventeenth century onwards. As a method 
for receiving supreme wisdom or achieving spiritual rebirth, this type of ‘mar- 
riage' was also put into practice. For instance, a detailed recipe of the practical 
necessities involved in attracting and marrying a sylph survives in a German 
manuscript that is today preserved in the Leipzig collection of 'codices magici' 
(Ms. Cod. Mag. 44; the recipe is outlined in detail in Bellingradt/Otto, 126—28). 
This text was written some time around 1700, that is, only a few decades after 
the first edition of Comte de Gabalis. From this first spark of 'fiction-based 
magic'—marriage with elementals—the Rosicrucian legend began to reveal 
further multi-layered interrelations between fiction and practice. 

By the late 18th century, the burgeoning literary market had facilitated 
mass production and an increased access to formerly exclusive writings. 
Underpinned by changes in legal regulations with regard to blasphemy and 
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censorship, the international book market now allowed for the wide dis- 
tribution of material that had, until then, belonged to esoteric manuscript 
cultures. We see the effects of these developments in a new intertextuality 
created by new publication formats. Selective editions of esoteric writings, 
such as Francis Barrett's The Magus or Celestial Intelligencer (1801), suggested, 
already by way of compilation, occult connections between different textual 
traditions. The modern novel had likewise become a highly intertextual for- 
mat, borrowing widely from disparate storytelling traditions and exploring 
their literary "reality effects" (Barthes 1969). At the interface of both develop- 
ments, the Rosicrucian novel now became a standardised literary format with 
a growing popularity. Conceived of as a sub-genre of the gothic novel, works 
such as Shelley's St. Irvyne the Rosicrucian (1810), Ainsworth's Auriol (1814), or 
Bulwer-Lytton's Zanoni (1842) gained their fascination from firmly anchoring 
the storyworld of the Rosicrucian legend to the recent esoteric compilations, 
casually mentioning the names of authors and writings that Barrett and others 
had publicly promoted as part of a clandestine tradition. 

The persuasiveness of this novel intertextual format became strikingly 
apparent in its impact on the constitution of a large number of self-proclaimed 
Rosicrucian societies from the mid-nineteenth century onwards, such as the 
Fraternitas Rosae Crucis (founded in 1858), the Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia 
(founded in 1865), the Theosophical Society (founded in 1875), the Hermetic 
Brotherhood of Luxor (founded around 1884), the Hermetic Order of the Golden 
Dawn (founded in 1888), or the Ordre Martiniste (founded in 1891). Many of 
these newly founded orders drew on the Rosicrucian novels for their back- 
stories, and began to translate fiction into practice. The Hermetic Brotherhood 
of Luxor and the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn, for example, developed 
elaborate rituals for marrying elementals based on the Comte de Gabalis (see 
Godwin, Chanel, Deveney 1995, 107-120; Nagel 2007). In many strands of late 
nineteenth-century and twentieth-century occultism and learned magic, fic- 
tion became part of the curriculum (see, for example, Aleister Crowley's A -. A 
-. Curriculum, Crowley 1919, 22-26).? With fictional literature actively promoted 
as a source of occult knowledge and inspiration, we also see an increasing 
number of practitioners engaged in writing fiction (see Marco Frenschkowski's 


2 The curriculum included a section on fiction “of a generally suggestive kind,” ranging from 
Apuleius' The Golden Ass, through The Arabian Nights and works of Shakespeare, to con- 
temporary French and English Rosicrucian and fantasy fiction, such as George MacDonald's 
Lilith, Bram Stoker's Dracula, Lewis Carroll's Alice in Wonderland, or the works of Arthur 
Machen. Of course, Crowley also included "the Bible" in the fiction section, right after 
W. Somerset Maugham's The Magician, in which Crowley himself served as the protagonist. 
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chapter on Helena Petrovna Blavatsky in this volume, and the overview of 
practitioner-novelists in Bernd-Christian Otto's concluding chapter). 


3 The Power of Imagination 


The enhanced entanglement of practice and fiction in learned magic from 
the nineteenth century onwards was, however, not only due to an increased 
access to esoteric sources and a growing market for occult fiction. Conceptual 
shifts happening in this period also allowed for a more theoretical alignment 
of magic and fiction. This alignment gave rise to what we, in this volume, iden- 
tify as 'hctional practice' in a narrow sense, in which acts of engaging with or 
creating fiction, on the one hand, and magical practices, on the other, are in 
some form equated and coalesced. This somewhat counterintuitive blending 
of different cultural domains became possible through fundamental reconfig- 
urations in the discourse on religion. 

Conceptual historian Lucian Hólscher has shown how in the European 
political discourse of the transitional "Sattelzeit" between 1750 and 1870, the 
shift from the complementary "spiritual vs. temporal" dichotomy to a more 
conflicted "religious vs. secular" dichotomy gave the concept of religion a 
"contradictory" character (Hólscher 2015, 73). With religion being criticised for 
being based on myth, notably by David Friedrich Strauss in his The Life of Jesus, 
Critically Examined (1844 [1835-36 ]), and theorised as a human phenomenon, 
notably by Ludwig Feuerbach's The Essence of Christianity (1841), its object was 
denied relevance for the public discourse. However, religious belief remained 
a political factor to be accounted for, and religion's allegedly 'invented' (or fic- 
tional) character did not necessarily detract from its cultural and social role. 
The field of inquiry where this conceptual development had its most striking 
repercussions was the study of myth, the “remote reality" of which (Hólscher 
2015, 87) became palpable in the nation-building endeavours of the nineteenth 
century—with the creation of political myths that connected modern nations 
to ancient cultural traditions. The theories proposed to explain the origin of 
myths in human minds and societies just added to their political relevance. 
Things declared to be based on ‘objectively false’ premises— such as religion, 
myth, or magic—could now be argued to be nonetheless of utmost cultural, 
social, and psychological efficacy. 

These conceptual developments had a major impact on the general notion 
of fiction as well. By the early nineteenth century, fiction still simply denoted 
"something feigned or invented" or "the act of feigning or inventing" (Johnson 
1805, "Fiction"). Over the course of the century, however, it became the core 
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term of the literary craft, denoting “one of the fine arts’, even the most ancient 
one (Besant 1884, 3). Fiction "suggests as well as narrates’, Walter Besant (the 
brother-in-law of theosophist Annie Besant) famously declared in 1884; it is as 
creative as it is descriptive (Besant 1884, 16). Even if understood as pretence 
and make-believe, the art of fiction was of intrinsic value and had an impor- 
tant cultural impact (James 1888). 

The specific ingredient that allowed for this conceptual alignment of the 
notion of fiction with the contradictory understanding of religion—as false, 
but effective—was the demarcation of fantasy and imagination. These terms 
had previously been widely treated as synonymous, deriving from the Greek 
phantasía and the Latin imaginatio respectively. Denoting an "interior sense" 
with an ambivalent function as a source of knowledge as well as illusions, both 
fantasy and imagination had been key terms in philosophical and religious 
discourses since antiquity (Traut & Wilke 2015, 23-32). In esoteric discourse, 
in particular, they gained a "functional role in magical practice" through the 
Neoplatonic theory of attraction that first emerged in Arabic traditions of 
learned magic (Doel & Hanegraaf 2006, 608), for instance in al-Kindr's trea- 
tise De radiis stellarum, which was also one of the foundational texts of the 
early modern discourse on ‘magia naturalis’ (Otto 2011, 442f.). From the twelfth 
century onwards, scholastic theories of imagination led to a proliferation of 
religious practices based on imagination in medieval Catholicism ('kataphatic 
spiritual practices' in Egil Asprem's wording: see Asprem 2016b). These have, 
however, been gradually "separated out by disjunctive strategies rooted in the 
policing of orthopraxy" over the following centuries (ibid., 29). As a conse- 
quence, the much-debated use of imagination in the Renaissance (see, e.g., 
Yates 1964), that is, "key practices that we now associate with Western esoteri- 
cism,” stand in direct historical continuity to “the kataphatic trend that has 
been dominant in Catholic spirituality" ever since the late Middle Ages and 
should thus rather be considered as "leaves on a major branch of European 
intellectual and religious history" (Asprem 2016b, 4—6). The association of the 
human faculty of phantasia | imaginatio with the creation of fictional litera- 
ture, however, was mostly a later romanticist notion (Tarkka 2015, 19), and it 
was in the literary discourse of the nineteenth century that their demarcation 
came to take on a crucial importance. Suggested by Albertus Magnus (Asprem 
2016b, 14) and later also by Paracelsus (Doel & Hanegraaf 2006, 612), the dis- 
tinction between fantasy and imagination as two separate mental faculties was 
installed as a lasting discursive demarcation by Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1817): 


Repeated meditations led me first to suspect, —(and a more intimate 
analysis of the human faculties, their appropriate marks, functions, and 
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effects matured my conjecture into full conviction,)—that Fancy and 
Imagination were two distinct and widely different faculties, instead of 
being, according to the general belief, either two names with one mean- 
ing, or, at furthest, the lower and higher degree of one and the same 
power. 

COLERIDGE 1817, 86-87 


Coleridge disconnected fantasy from its etymology, stating that the “apposite 
translation of the Greek phantasia" needs to be the Latin imaginatio to allow 
for the differentiation between two distinct human faculties that produce 
formally similar results (notably: artistic expressions), but of fundamentally 
different quality. Whereas fantasy is merely associative, imagination is crea- 
tive. The nature of this creation remained a subject of debate throughout the 
following decades, but the claim of an epistemological difference between 
fantasy and imagination remained a guiding principle. In the growing book 
market, assessing a literary trend as 'mere fancy' became a crushing blanket 
judgement. Claiming an 'imaginative' inspiration for a work of literary art, by 
contrast, valorised it. While still make-believe, ‘imaginative fiction’ could pro- 
vide society with genuinely new ideas, tap into the soul of a nation, or express 
eternal truths. 

The conceptual developments in various European countries of the time 
were not fully synchronised, which added additional layers of complexity to the 
theoretical blends of literature and religion that emerged in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. When Ludwig Feuerbach identified "die Phantasie" as "the original organ 
and essence of religion," he connected fantasy to Kant's "Einbildungskraft" and 
Hegel's “Vorstellung,” all three of which, however, were translated as “imagina- 
tion" in the first English edition of The Essence of Christianity (1854, 212). With 
religion thus being born from a romantically understood, genuinely creative 
and valuable notion of ‘imagination’ the prevalent critique of religion became 
religiously productive. By the end of the century, leading critics of religion such 
as Ernst Haeckel and leading evangelicals such as Henry Ward Beecher could 
agree, in a sense, that "the great schoolmaster of the soul, is the imagination, 
which the New Testament calls [...] faith’ ” (Beecher 1904 [1873], 272), and that 
all faith was *a product of poetic imagination" (Haeckel 1905 [1899], 90). The 
imaginative artist had found a substantial theoretical foundation for claiming 
the status of a prophet, while the fanciful artist remained an entertainer, cater- 
ing to the popular demand for distraction. 

It is against the backdrop of such terminological repercussions that the- 
ories of imagination became core to the 'occult sciences' of the late nine- 
teenth century as well. In the teachings of the Hermetic Order of the Golden 
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Dawn, Coleridge's literary theory transformed into an underlying principle of 
all magic: "Imagination must be distinguished from Fancy—from mere rov- 
ing thoughts, or empty visions [...]. Imagination is the Creative Faculty of 
the human mind, the plastic energy—the Formative Power" (W. W. Westcott, 
Flying Roll v: King 1997, 51). Practitioners of learned magic were now able to 
resolve the inherent contradiction inscribed in the modern notion of reli- 
gion, myth, and magic by advocating the "remote reality" of the imagination, 
with fiction being its “most ancient" manifestation: "The uninitiated interpret 
Imagination as something 'imaginary' [...]. But Imagination is a reality" (E.W. 
Berridge, Flying Roll v, King 1997, 47). 


4 Fictional Practice 


With imagination re-interpreted as the creative faculty of the human mind— 
whereby the outer world was reduced to its mere 'canvas' (to use the famous 
wording of Henry Thoreau [1849, 306 ])—, with the Euro-American book mar- 
kets thriving, and with an ever larger number of occult societies and fraterni- 
ties blossoming, the relationship between fiction and practice took on a new 
dimension. Whereas until the nineteenth century this relationship was mostly 
one of mutual inspiration (with cases of both ‘fiction-based magic’ and ‘magic- 
based fiction as well as back-and-forth movements in varying degrees), fiction 
and practice now intertwined in such a way that the two could become more 
or less indistinguishable. In order to designate and analyse this novel develop- 
ment in the history of Western learned magic, we suggest the use of the term 
‘fictional practice’. 

Going through the case studies in this volume, it seems that different types 
of fictional practices have emerged since the nineteenth century. The most 
obvious type pertains to the idea that the writing of fiction now came to be 
interpreted as a magical act in and of itself. Unsurprisingly, it was a well-known 
poet and practicing magician who first advocated this idea, namely William 
Butler Yeats. Yeats not only implemented Golden Dawn symbolism in his 
poetry of the 1890s, he also crafted it with the explicit intention of invoking 
certain ‘moods’ in his readers, and thereby affecting and literally enchanting 
them, creating nothing less than ‘talismanic poetry’ (see Johannsen’s chapter 
for further details). Similar approaches were advocated by several practition- 
ers of the twentieth century, among them pivotal figures such as Dion Fortune, 
Kenneth Grant (on whom see Christian Giudice’s chapter in this volume), or 
Alan Moore. 
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From the interpretation of the creation of fiction as a magical practice, it 
was only a small step to interpreting the reading of fiction in a similar way, 
thus tying to the (now) stereotypical notion of fiction as ‘a place for wonder’, as 
a possibly enchanting process that may transform its readers or miraculously 
take them into another world. The contributions of Katheryna Zorya and 
Justin Woodman in this volume show, with examples drawn from post-Soviet 
practitioner milieus as well as contemporary London-based ‘Chaos magick, 
that perceiving writing and reading of fiction as magical practices has become 
a standard trope in modern practitioner discourses. Both contributions also 
demonstrate that fictional practices may go so far as to affect the perception 
of one's everyday surroundings, as in the case of the Lovecraftian group The 
Haunters of the Dark. Its members not only strive towards 'Cthulhu gnosis' 
through invocations taken verbatim from Lovecraft's works, but also projec- 
tively re-imagine Lovecraftian themes within the urban cityscapes of London 
(see Woodman’s contribution for further details). In such cases, fictional prac- 
tices are not merely immersive, but can be discussed as attempts to create an 
'augmented reality' constituted by blends of imagined storyworlds and the 
external world (Johannsen & Kirsch 2019). 

Making a distinction between a mundane outer world and a hidden magical 
world has been a common strategy in the history of Western learned magic, 
but it was only during the late nineteenth century that the idea of blends or 
overlaps between the two worlds became a popular trope in fictional literature. 
During the late Victorian age, in particular, cross-world fantasy novels in which 
the protagonist discovers a portal to another realm or gains the ability to sense 
an alternative, underlying reality gained widespread popularity (in addition 
to the examples mentioned in Frenschkowski's contribution, see, for example, 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland (1865), William Morris’ The Wood Beyond 
the World (1894), George MacDonald's Lilith (1895), Edith Nesbit's The Story 
of the Amulet (1906), or Arthur Machen's The Hill of Dreams (1907)). In occult 
practitioner milieus, such novels were read—as well as produced—as a form 
of instructive fiction that illustrated the imaginative practice of 'astral projec- 
tion’ (or ‘astral vision’) as a means of travelling on the ‘astral plane’. It remains 
an open question as to whether the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn’s 
‘tattwa’ meditations, for example, in which painted symbols are used as por- 
tals to the respective element's ‘astral plane’ (see Otto 2011, 581f.), were partly 
inspired by fictional literature. The concepts of an ‘astral plane’ and ‘astral pro- 
jection’ had become crucial elements within the practitioner discourse of the 
late nineteenth century, often with reference to the publications of Alphonse 
Louis Constant, alias Eliphas Lévi. In his widely read Dogme et Rituel de la 
haute Magie (first publ. in two volumes in 1854 and 1856), Lévi had popularised 
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the notion of the ‘astral light’ (lumière astrale’) as the ‘great magical agent’ 
(‘grand agent magique’) which may be accessed and controlled by the magi- 
cian’s imagination. Indeed, the imagination was, for Lévi, an ‘inherent property 
of our soul’ (Lévi 1930, 167; see further Otto 2011, 520-21; Strube 2016, 527f.). 
Even though the formulation 'astral plane' was a later and somewhat curious 
theosophical amalgamation (given that Lat. 'astrum' literally means 'star' or 
‘celestial body’) of a range of different concepts—among them Lévi's ‘astral 
light’; Neoplatonic and Paracelsian notions of ‘natural magic’; the Mesmerist 
concept of the magnetic ‘fluidum’; and the Hindu doctrine of the three bod- 
ies (‘Sharira Traya’)—it created a lasting connection between magical practice 
and fantasy literature.? This is captured in the cover illustration of our volume, 
taken from one of the many publications of Gérard Encausse (Papus), who 
was an avid reader of Lévi and a former member of the Theosophical Society 
(Papus 1906 [1893], 429). The image, drawn by Louis Delfosse, displays a con- 
juration procedure in which the 'physical' and the 'astral' planes are portrayed 
as two complementary realms, making the magician a mediator between the 
worlds. 

This is also mirrored in the most recent example covered in our volume, the 
Grey School of Wizardry (discussed by Carole Cusack), a case in which an amal- 
gamation of Golden Dawn and Neopagan (Wiccan) practices is re-accessed 
through the lens of the Harry Potter novels and movies. The founder of the 
school, Oberon Zell-Ravenheart (born 1942), claimed in a VICE interview in 
2014 that the colourful energy-bursts that spout the wands of the protagonists 
of the Harry Potter movies reflect the imaginative reality of practicing magi- 
cians (Hay 2014). There are surely contemporary practitioners who might con- 
sider the idea of energy-bursts spouting from their wands to be unrealistic and 
non-efficacious. For Zell-Ravenheart, however, it is nothing but a logical step 
towards resolving the boundaries between the 'fantasy' magic of the Harry 
Potter movies and the 'real' (that is, imaginative) magic of his kin, arguing that 
^we have always drawn from story to enhance our lives. [...] Man's first magick 


3 Browsing through digital archives of the nineteenth century, it is possible to trace the con- 
solidation of the concept of an 'astral plane' on which it is possible to travel. This process 
appears to have taken place initially in the theosophical literature, starting from the early 
1880s, with the first steps being taken in Anna B. Kingsford's and Edward Maitland's The 
Perfect Way (1882). The 'astral plane' was popularised in a fictional format shortly afterwards, 
notably in Alfred Percy Sinnett's novel Karma (1885). The term 'astral projection, denoting 
travels on this plane, also gained prominence in fiction during this time, e.g., in Perdicaris' 
Mohammed Benani (1887). It thus seems that both concepts were creative products of the 
theosophical discourse and from there inspired magical groupings of the time, such as the 
Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn or the Ordre Martiniste. 
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was fire, but his second magick was story" (Hay 2014). The aesthetic of the 
Potter movies indeed mirror an aesthetic of magic that goes back to the afore- 
mentioned notion—and imaginative practice—of late nineteenth-century 
‘astral vision: The foundation of the Grey School of Wizardry thus perfectly 
illustrates our understanding of fictional practice: here, magic, narration, and 
the power of imagination fully converge. 


5 The Scope of the Volume 


It goes without saying that the contributions to this anthology serve largely 
as examples. While the volume does include chapters from antiquity to the 
twenty-first century, there are huge gaps with regard to the premodern history 
of Western learned magic (e.g., with regard to Jewish or Islamicate discourses), 
but also pertaining to the potential— practical—roots of imaginaries of magic 
in modern fantasy literature (which could easily fill up several additional vol- 
umes). Nonetheless, the chosen case studies are telling insofar as they reveal 
basic types of magical tropes and fiction-practice relationships that have per- 
vaded Western discourses of magic from antiquity to today. They also illustrate 
a specific development in the history of Western learned magic—and thus 
also of Western esotericism as its overarching category—that is tied to funda- 
mental changes in the relationship between fiction and practice: namely the 
emergence of novel types of 'fictional practice' from the nineteenth century 
onwards through a re-interpretation of the human imagination. To further 
illustrate this significant shift, about half of the chapters deal with pre-modern 
material, whereas the other half deal with case studies from the nineteenth 
century onwards. 

Instead of providing brief summaries of the contributions in this introduc- 
tion, we have opted for a different strategy, namely to outline the general idea 
and rationale of the volume here while saving a more thorough survey and 
synthesis of all the chapters for Bernd-Christian Otto's concluding essay. This 
final chapter will attempt to weave red threads through the multifarious mate- 
rials discussed in the individual chapters, to identify and trace specific devel- 
opments in the history of Western learned magic in general, and to develop 
a synthetic narrative that transcends the individual chapters. Furthermore, 
all authors cross-reference other chapters in the volume, especially in cases 
where there are obvious historical connections or similarities, thus making vis- 
ible hitherto unrecognised patterns in the history of Western learned magic. 
Fictional practices abound in modern magic(k) and esotericism, and we hope 
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that the present volume provides a useful conceptual framework that may 
facilitate the future analysis of their many-faced manifestations. 


Work on the present volume was supported by the Department of Culture 
Studies and Oriental Languages (1Kos) at the University of Oslo, Norway, 
and the International Consortium for Research in the Humanities at the 
University of Erlangen-Nuremburg, Germany. We would like to thank Johanna 
Johannsdottir Damaris for her valuable support in formatting and copy- 
editing the manuscript and Paul Scade for his excellent proofreading of several 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Magic as Pollution 


Fictional Blasphemies and Ritual Realities in the Roman Period (1st cen. 
BCE-4th cen. CE) 


Kyle Fraser 


1 Introduction 


This chapter explores the complex relationship between fictional representa- 
tions of magic in the late Roman world and the rituals preserved in the Greco- 
Egyptian magical papyri (PGM).! Several of these papyri (which together 
account for about half of the extant corpus)? derive from a single collection, the 
so-called ‘Theban magical library. In addition to Greek, these papyri employ 
specialised Egyptian scripts (Demotic, Old Coptic, and Hieratic), which sug- 
gest that they were produced in a priestly milieu (Ritner 1995, 3361-62). They 
were evidently the handbooks of Hellenised priests, who worked also as ritual 
specialists in the service of private clientele (Frankfurter 1997, 116, 120-21). 
These priests sometimes embrace the characterisation of their expertise as 
‘magic’, but they will insist it is a sacred magic (mageia hiera, PGM 1.127; cf. 
IV.2449).? Fully aware of the sinister associations of magic in Roman culture, 
they were careful to distinguish their practices from the sordid rites described 
by hostile outsiders, like Pliny (first century CE), for whom magic represented 
a cultural ‘pollution’, threatening to undermine the Roman order. 

In the conclusion to his study of Roman pollution discourses, Jack Lennon 
(2014) signals the need for further exploration of the specific relationship 
between magic and pollution. He poses two related questions: 

(1) in what ritual contexts did Roman-era magicians exploit the power of 
polluting substances? (195); 

(2) was impurity part of the stereotype of the magician, as viewed by out- 
siders? (196). 


1 For the Greek edition, see Preisendanz (2001 [1928-31]); English translation in Betz (1992 
[1986]). 

2 The estimation of Ritner (1995, 3361). 

3 Onself-referential uses of mageia and related terms in the PGM, see Otto (2013b, 314-315) and 
Betz (1982, 163—64). 
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To the second question, this chapter presents a strong affirmative answer. 
Beginning in the late Republic, magic is increasingly associated with polluting 
rites (human sacrifice, corpse magic, and necromancy) and substances (cadav- 
erous and excremental materials).* We will trace these themes of ritual prof- 
anation and defilement through a variety of literary genres: Roman ethnog- 
raphy, the speeches of Cicero, the Augustan poets, and the natural history of 
Pliny. Following the anthropological approach of Mary Douglas (2004 [1966]), 
I argue that these pollution fears express anxieties about the boundaries of 
the Roman purity system.? To approach an answer to Lennon’s first question 
about the real contexts in which polluting rites may have been exploited by 
Roman-era magicians, we must explore not only the viewpoint of outsiders, 
but the ways in which practitioners reacted to such stereotypes. Through an 
analysis of select rituals from the Greco-Egyptian papyri, I argue that the prac- 
titioners of the imperial age were strategic and cautious in their responses to 
the prevailing images of magic. While they accepted (and profited from) their 
perceived role as masters of malign magic, they distanced their practices from 
the fictional blasphemies of the Roman imagination. The polluting associa- 
tions of contested rites, like necromancy, were disarmed through incorpora- 
tion in a wider initiatory framework, which preserved the traditional purity of 
the magician as priest. 


2 Fictional Blasphemies: Magic Viewed from the Outside 


In Roman religious and ethnographic discourses, human sacrifice served as an 
extreme example of 'superstition' (superstitio), understood as excessive and 
irrational religiosity. Already in the late Republican period, Cicero disparages 
the fearful Gauls who pollute (funestant) the divine altars with human victims 
(Pro Fonteio 31). In their ignorance, they suppose that such defilement is pleas- 
ing to the gods. The elite Roman perception of foreign religions reminds us of 
the old anthropological concept of 'taboo'—a conflation of the sacred and the 
unclean, supposedly typical of ‘primitive’ mentalities (Douglas 2004 [1966], 
9-14). Leaving aside the question whether the Gauls really did resort to such 
sacrifices, we shall consider these representations not as facts but as cultural 


4 Theargument builds on my discussion of Roman stereotypes of magic in Fraser (2015). 

5 While some recent studies of pollution have stressed biological aspects of disgust (overview 
in Bradley 2012, 15-16; Lennon 2014, 8-9), Douglas' socio-centric approach remains founda- 
tional (Bradley 2012, 1115). 

6 On the need for critical scrutiny of ‘outsider’ perspectives, see Otto (2016, 176—77). 
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stereotypes (following Rives 1995). The same charge was levelled against the 
Taurians and the Carthaginians and was later extended to other races (ibid., 
67—70). Whatever distant facts one might adduce in confirmation of such eth- 
nographic reports, their real function is not empirical, but ideological. In the 
Roman context, this ideological work consisted in defining boundaries, mark- 
ing the divide between foreign barbarism and Roman civilisation. 

The alleged practise of human sacrifice was conceptually linked to cannibalism. 
Greeks and Romans typically consumed the flesh of sacrificial animals. Sacrifice 
implied consumption—a meal shared with the gods. To the extent that human 
sacrifice was imagined as a perversion or parody of animal sacrifice, it followed 
that those races who sacrifice humans must consume them (allegations of can- 
nibalism: e.g. Strabo 4.5.4; Diodorus Siculus 5.32.3-4). We can account similarly 
for another feature of the ethnographic model: the association of human sacrifice 
with perverse modes of divination. According to Strabo, the Lusitanians divine 
the future by reading the entrails of human sacrificial victims (3.3.6). Similarly, 
Diodorus Siculus alleges that the Gauls divine by observing how the victim falls, 
the convulsions of his limbs and the flow of his blood (5.31.3). These representa- 
tions are distorted images of normative Greco-Roman rites: extispicy, divination 
by reading the entrails of a sacrificial animal, and sphagia, a Greek battlefield 
sacrifice, in which the flow of the victim's blood and the manner of its fall were 
regarded as ominous (Flower 2008, 160). 

In the Roman imagination, the practices of foreigners were distorted reflec- 
tions of their own cult practices. Viewed from a distance, these superstitions 
were curiosities, the stuff of horror stories; but, as the empire expanded into 
foreign territories, and strange cults made inroads into Italy, the boundaries 
between the Roman and non-Roman appeared increasingly tenuous. The 
threatening of those boundaries triggered anxieties about cultural conta- 
gion: fears that the irrational practices of barbarous cults would contaminate 
the Roman world (Beard, North and Price 1998, 211-244). In his reconstruc- 
tion of the suppression of the Bacchic mysteries in 186 BCE, Livy (writing in 
the final decades of the Republic) describes how the movement spread from 
Etruria into Rome "like the contagion of a disease" (veluti contagione morbi, 
39.9.1). Pliny speaks similarly about magic. Originating in Persia with the 
magi—Zoroaster and Ostanes—magic had spread like an epidemic through- 
out the world. According to his fictional genealogy, the magus Ostanes sowed 
the seeds of the magical art (semina artis) during the conquests of King Xerxes, 
infecting the entire world (infecto |...] mundo, 30.8). Magic, for Pliny, is a 
fraudulent art, but it is dangerous; it seduces the credulous with promises of 


7 Pliny is cited by book and paragraph number. 
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miraculous cures and prophetic knowledge, conflating medicine and astrology 
with the captivating "powers of religion" (30.2). Magic preys on superstitious 
minds. But magic is not merely a superstition, it is something more insidious. 
Whereas superstition is rooted in ignorance, magic is a deviant practice, pur- 
sued by its experts with malicious intent. 

In the turbulent years of the late Republic, the ethnographic depiction of 
foreign superstition modulated into a conspiratorial discourse about sub- 
versive agencies that had taken root within Roman territories. Socio-political 
transgression was increasingly framed by accusations of ritual profanation. To 
take an early example, Catiline and his co-conspirators were rumoured to have 
confirmed their oath by drinking human blood (Rives 1995, 72—73). As in the 
older ethnography, the charges of human sacrifice and cannibalism are cen- 
tral; but they are framed in terms of political and religious subversion. We see 
this pattern again in the early empire. The Jews of Alexandria were suspected 
of ritual murder and cannibalism; like the Catiline conspirators they allegedly 
swore an oath,® a detail that underscores the deliberateness of the crime and 
its ritualised character. In the second and third centuries CE, the pattern was 
extended to Christians, who were routinely charged with infanticide and con- 
suming human blood and flesh as part of a sacramental meal (Rives 1995, 65). 
It was within this wider discourse of ritual deviance that the figure of the magi- 
cian entered Roman consciousness. 

In the final decades of the Republic, we hear of the first expulsions of magi- 
cians: in 33 BCE Agrippa expelled magicians and astrologers from the city of 
Rome (Dickie 2003, 155); in 28 BCE, the magician Anaxilaus was expelled from 
Italy by Augustus. In his notice of the expulsion, Jerome refers to Anaxilaus 
as Pythagoricus et Magus (Dickie 1999, 165). The esotericism of Pythagorean 
figures invited suspicions of religious deviance—the Romans were typically 
wary of secret rites. But beyond this general unease, there was an entrenched 
association between Pythagoreanism and magic, a connection elaborated in 
the Hellenistic period by an enigmatic figure named Bolos of Mendes. 

Bolos inaugurated a magical brand of Pythagoreanism: adopting the pseu- 
donymous guise of 'Democritus, he authored treatises on the occult proper- 
ties of animals, plants, and minerals, premised on a Stoic conception of cos- 
mic sympathy (Beck 1991, 560; Dickie 1999, 187-189; Gordon 1999, 232- 238). 
He cultivated the image of Pythagoras as a holy man, who had studied with 
Egyptian priests and Persian magi, and he wove a similar mythology around 
Democritus. The atomist philosopher was recast as an initiate of Persian 


8 The story derives from Apion of Alexandria (discussion in Rives 1995, 70-71). 
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mysteries, a disciple of the magus Ostanes. In the generation of Cicero, this 
pseudo-Democritean tradition found adherents amongst the Roman elite. At 
the centre of this Pythagorean revival was the learned scholar and friend of 
Cicero, Nigidius Figulus, who is described by Jerome in the very same terms 
as Anaxilaus: Pythagoricus et Magus (on Nigidius, see Dickie 1999, 168-172). 
Concerning Nigidius, Cicero says that his friend “was a perceptive and diligent 
investigator of those matters that seem veiled (involutae) by nature" (Timaeus, 
preface 1.1). We know virtually nothing about his magical practices. Apuleius 
cites his authority in the context of divination employing boy mediums and 
Pliny consults him on various bits of magian lore (Dickie 1999, 171-172). It 
appears that Nigidius was a key figure in the development of an indigenous 
Roman literature inspired by pseudo-Democritus and the Hellenistic lore 
of the magi; a literature of which we now possess only fragments, typically 
embedded in the narratives of hostile outsiders, like Piny. 

The interest of elite Romans, like Nigidius, in this occult current of 
Pythagoreanism brought magic into the wider awareness of Roman culture, 
and to the attention of the authorities, as evidenced by the expulsion of 
Anaxilaus and the unnamed magicians expelled by Agrippa (Gordon 1999, 
261-262). Conservative upholders of Roman virtue targeted Pythagorean 
figures as enemies of the state. While Cicero was delicate (and even flatter- 
ing) in his assessment of Nigidius's ‘diligent’ esoteric studies? he was scath- 
ing in his indictment of his enemy, Vatinius, whom he accused of feigning 
‘Pythagoreanism’ as a pretence for blasphemous rites (nefaria sacra). Cicero 
alleges that Vatinius is keen on evoking ghosts (inferorum animas), sacrificing 
boys, and offering their entrails (exta) to the Netherworld deities (In Vatinium 
6.14). The political context of the accusation was Vatinius's alleged disregard, 
during his tribuneship, of official auspicia (omens derived from bird flight). 
The implication is that Vatinius disregards state divination in favour of illicit 
divination—the inspection of human entrails and the evocation of the dead. 
As in the ethnographic accounts, human sacrifice is associated with perverse 
divination; but Cicero is not reporting the barbarous custom of foreigners, he 
is accusing a high official of religious deviance. Vatinius knowingly rejected 
the traditional rites in favour of profane rites of necromancy. Similar charges 
were made against another, more famous Pythagorean, Apollonius of Tyana, 
accused of divining the future by reading the entrails of a sacrificed boy, in the 
context of an alleged plot against the emperor (Vita Apollonii, 7.11). 


9 "Cicero's description of Nigidius activities is, accordingly, a polite way of saying that Nigidius 
delved into the occult" (Dickie 1999, 170). 
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Pliny represents magic as a subversive counter-tradition, targeting not just 
individual practitioners, but magic as such. All of its cultural forms are rooted 
in the Persian tradition, merely different branches of the same poisonous 
tree (30.3-11). He charges the Greek philosophers, Pythagoras and especially 
(maxime) Democritus, with spreading the magian disease, insisting that the 
pseudonymous works assigned to Democritus are authentic (30.9-10).!° The 
essence of magic is not defined by analysis, but recognised by what Pliny takes 
to be self-evident tokens of deviance. Again, we encounter the dual charge of 
human sacrifice and cannibalism: "It is impossible to measure the debt owed 
to the Romans, who eradicated those monstrous rites, in which to kill a man 
was the most religious of acts and to eat him was the key to health" (30.13). 
In his earlier treatment of materia medica derived from the human body, he 
traces these cannibalistic remedies to the magi, Ostanes in particular: 


It is considered unspeakable (nefas) to inspect human entrails—what 
about eating them? Who invented that practice, Ostanes? The matter 
rests with you, the subverter of human law and contriver of monstrosi- 
ties, who first founded these practices, in order, I believe, that your legacy 
might not be forgotten. (28.5-6) 


As in the charges against Vatinius and Apollonius, illicit divination (reading 
human entrails) is one of the motives of human sacrifice, alongside the still 
more perverse act of cannibalism. Pliny charges the Greek students of the 
magi with perpetuating this criminal corpse magic, citing an unknown (and 
unnamed) work of 'Democritus' on the healing powers of human bones (28.7). 

The magi and their acolytes are held to be expert in all forms of divination, 
but Pliny implies that corpse divination and necromancy are their speciali- 
ties. He claims that he once heard Apion speak on the matter. This Hellenised 
Egyptian, a renowned commentator on Homer, also wrote a treatise on the 
magi (Dickie 2003, 215). Pliny says that Apion experimented in necromancy 
in an attempt to discover the parentage of Homer (30.18). This anecdote is fol- 
lowed by an excursus on the mole, an accursed creature, whose blindness and 
subterranean habits relate it, according to the magi, to the dead in their tombs. 
Thus, they claim that eating the still beating heart of a mole imparts divinatory 
insights (30.19—20; discussion in Ogden 2001, 131). 


10 SomeofPliny’s contemporaries suspected that Bolos was behind these writings: Columella, 
Rustica, 7.5.17. 
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In Pliny’s presentation, corpse magic appears to be typical of magian lore. 
Adamant that he rejects such “sacrilegious remedies” (piacula), he dismisses 
the use of gladiator's blood and infant brains in favour of human saliva or the 
breast milk of a new mother (28.8—9). Later he offers a lengthy discussion of 
the powers of saliva—more specifically the saliva of a fasting person (28.35). 
He appeals to "custom" (mos est) and in one case to an easy test (experimento 
facile) of a most improbable remedy (28.36). Pliny takes it to be self-evident 
that blood and brains are polluting, whereas the efficacy of fasting saliva and 
mother's milk are guaranteed by custom and experience. On the anthropo- 
logical assumption, championed by Douglas (2004 [1966]), that notions of 
the 'clean' and the 'unclean' have latent social meaning, we might tentatively 
supply him with a rationale. Mother's milk is nurturing, and saliva is essential 
to digestion, therefore to nourishment; perhaps the saliva of a fasting person 
is especially ‘pure’, in virtue of abstinence. On the other hand, infant brains 
and blood are dead and decaying substances; blood of a gladiator is especially 
suggestive of violence. In short, what is ‘clean’ supports life, what is ‘unclean’ 
embodies death. But as soon as we press this demarcation, the boundaries blur. 

Pliny does, after all, provide a discussion on the uses of human blood, despite 
his initial protestations; not the blood of gladiators, but the blood of the patient 
himself (28.43). Another lengthy section is devoted to urine. Though he rejects 
the claim that eunuch's urine counteracts sorcery, he accepts its wide medici- 
nal value, appealing to the testimony of cloth fullers and renowned midwives 
(28.65—67). He rejects the use of semen as utterly shameless (28.52), but seems 
to accept, on the authority of midwives and physicians, that menstrual fluid— 
despite its significant polluting dangers (28.77—81)—can be efficacious in some 
applications (28.82-86). Again, he proceeds not by analysis but by appeals 
to the opinions of experts—that is, experts other than the despised magi. 
It appears that some forms of excremental medicine, in some contexts, are 
useful: "even in such a great evil (tanto malo) there are remedies" (28.82). The 
boundaries between the clean and the unclean are not so self-evident after all. 

These ambivalences illustrate the thesis of Douglas that notions of impurity 
are relative to context: "[t]here is no such thing as absolute ‘dirt " (2004 [1966], 
2). Dirt is simply “matter out of place" (44). This crucial insight exposed the 
essential error in the early twentieth century concept of taboo. The anthropol- 
ogist's perception that 'primitives' conflate the clean and the unclean arises 
from our ignorance of nuances unique to their cultural system. Likewise, we 
should consider that, in certain cases, there may be a latent rationale behind 
Pliny's varying judgments on the cleanness or uncleanness of excremental sub- 
stances. The centrality of so-called Dreckapotheke in ancient medicine is well 
known; urine and excrement were deployed, in special circumstances, for their 
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supposed medicinal properties. In more overtly ritual contexts, substances that 
were typically polluting could be harnessed and made sacred (Douglas 2004 
[1966], 149, 196-197). Sacrificial blood is the preeminent example (Lennon 
2014, 100-109). Human blood is a more difficult case, and we see the difficulty 
reflected in Pliny's vacillations on the topic. But the sacralisation of cadaverous 
materials is well attested, for instance, in the Christian veneration of relics. 
Of course, the Christians judged analogous pagan practices to be illicit nec- 
romancy; and in just the same way, Pliny refuses to operate on the principle 
of charity in his assessment of the magi. He disregards the possible contexts 
of their (purported) use of excremental materials and instead takes these 
practices as self-evident markers of transgression: on his view, the use of such 
materials is just the sort of wicked thing a magus would do. Whereas the older 
generation of anthropologists charged primitives with irrationalism (roughly 
the equivalent of Roman superstition), Pliny is even less charitable: he charges 
the magi with deliberate perversion. 

In her seminal study, Purity and Danger, Douglas raised an important ques- 
tion, which has not received much attention by scholars of ancient magic. 
She wondered why magic is frequently associated with the pollutions of 
human blood, cannibalism, and 'excremental magic’: "Why should sorcerers 
be thought to qualify for initiation by shedding blood or committing incest 
or anthropophagy? Why, when initiated, should their art consist largely of 
manipulating powers thought to inhere in the margins of the body?” (2004 
[1966], 149).!! Rejecting the idea that magic is rooted in a primitive mental- 
ity, she explores two kinds of bias in the reporting of such claims: the “optical 
delusion” of the indigenous informant, who fears magic, and the “observer's 
bias" of the scholar or anthropologist, who tends (“[f]or reasons best known 
to psychologists”) to pinpoint these uses of excrement in abstraction from 
their context, exaggerating their significance for the practitioner (147). Filth 
becomes the essence of magic. These distorted representations tell us less 
about the practices of magicians than they do about the preoccupations of 
the outsider. They disclose anxieties about cultural boundaries. Bodily waste 
products—blood, semen, menses, and cadaverous materials—evoke ambiva- 
lent reactions due to their liminality. In flux between life and death, form and 
formlessness, they are reminders of the sources of decay latent in the body 
(Lennon 2014, 6-7; Douglas [1966] 2004, 150, 199). Douglas argues that in dis- 
courses of pollution the body's orifices and effluences function as symbols 


11  Onmagicas pollution in the Roman context, see the suggestive remarks of Gordon (1999, 
207-10, 254-55); also, Frankfurter (2008 [2006], 103-108), who notes in passing (107, with 
n.58) the relevance of Douglas' analysis of bodily pollutions. 
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of the vulnerable margins of the body politic (142). But, in certain controlled 
contexts, even threatening pollutants can be made sacred. Since excremental 
substances tap into formlessness, they have creative potential to reorder the 
world—they can be ritually potent (“potent for good,’ 196). Crucially, however, 
such ritual applications are not unique to so-called ‘magicians’: for instance, 
blood sacrifice was a normative religious practice for the Romans, as was the 
cult of relics for Christianity. As Douglas argues, we tend to be blind to our 
own taboos, our own preoccupations with purity; it is always the outsider— 
the primitive, the foreigner, or the magician—who conflates the sacred and 
the unclean. 

So it is with Pliny and his assessment of the polluting practices of the magi. 
To approach Pliny as a documentary source for magical lore would be mis- 
guided. His representations of the magi are accusations, informed by (and 
informing) a discourse of religious deviance.’ The Hellenistic sources of 
the pseudo-Democritean tradition, and the related lore of the magi (pseu- 
donymous works attributed to Zoroaster and Ostanes), survive only in later 
adaptations and fragments (Beck 1991; Dickie 1999; Gordon 1999, 233). These 
magicians cannot speak for themselves; and, in any case, Pliny almost never 
cites his sources by title, so his attributions are gratuitous. We should resist 
the positivistic inclination to recover the supposed ‘facts’ underlying Pliny’s 
account. Before the late Republican period we hear nothing about magi- 
cians revelling in filth and corpse magic (Bremmer 2015, 132-33); and yet it 
is clear, as even Pliny supposes, that Roman magic derives from older Greek 
traditions. The representation of magic as pollution is a distinctive feature of 
Roman anti-magical polemics—it is temporally and culturally circumscribed. 
It reflects ideological concerns about the purity of the Roman order, concerns 
that grew in intensity as the empire expanded and assimilated foreign cultures. 
Furthermore, this discourse of religious deviance targeted other supposed 
enemies, Jews and Christians. The application of the model to magicians had 
its peculiarities—most notably the emphasis on necromancy—but the fun- 
damental charges follow a pattern that is not specific to magicians and which, 
therefore, should not be understood as a reflection of actual magical practices. 

In the Christian tradition, necromancy comes to be synonymous with 
demonic or ‘black’ magic—necromantia is equivalent to nigromantia 
(Kieckhefer 1998, 19 n.4). In this judgment, Christian theology radicalised 
a tendency already evident in the Roman stereotype. Necromancy, as a rite 


12 On Pliny's ‘history’ of magic as a “narrative of exclusion,’ see Otto (2013b, 377-78 and 
2013a, 23-24). 
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devoted to the powers of death, was perceived as polluting, an association that 
is not typical of pre-Roman sources. The most sinister and graphic representa- 
tion of this stereotype is the figure of the Roman night-witch, who makes her 
first appearance in the Augustan poets. Lucan's Erichtho, is the most diabolical 
exemplar (on the night-witch, see Gordon 1999, 204-210). Her magical pow- 
ers are framed in terms of "natural reversal and the violent disruption of the 
natural order" (ibid., 205): she turns rivers against their course, draws down 
the moon and the stars, and raises the dead from their tombs (on the trope 
of ‘drawing down the moon,’ see Ethan Doyle White's chapter in this volume). 
We are familiar, from Evans-Pritchard's study of the Azande, with the typolog- 
ical distinction between the witch, whose magic is an unconscious emanation 
of a psychic force, and the sorcerer, who works by art (1965 [1937], 21).? To 
an extent this distinction can be applied to the Roman materials. The Roman 
witch is certainly an embodiment of the infernal forces she commands: she 
lives amongst the dead and resembles them (on Erichtho's “Stygian pallor,’ 
Pharsalia 6.517; cf. Horace Satires 1.8.25-26). Unlike the male specialist, she is 
not a recognisable human type, but a monstrosity (Gordon 1999, 204). But the 
Roman witch does not act unconsciously (Frankfurter 2008 [2006], 102). Like 
the magician, and even more emphatically, she works consciously against the 
natural and divine order. She too operates by the magical art (artis magicae, 
Apuleius, Metamorphoses 2.30.3; cf. Lucan 6.509: pollutam artem). Horace will 
even grant that the magic of the witch Canidia is a form of knowledge (scien- 
tia) rooted in books (libros carminum, Epodes v7 1—7). 

The witch, like the magician, was an enemy of the Roman order, working 
consciously to undermine its values. Indeed, in the figure of Erichtho we find all 
the essential elements of our transgressive model—human sacrifice, cannibal- 
ism, corpse magic, and devotion to the death gods— woven into a tapestry of 
horror. She gnaws the corpse and tears the unborn from the womb; she mocks 
and coerces the gods of heaven, polluting their sacrifices: "She offers no prayer 
to the heavenly gods (superos), nor does she seek divine assistance through 
a hymn of supplication. She has no knowledge of propitious entrails: she 
delights in setting funereal fires on altars along with incense pilfered from 
burning pyres" (6.523—26). Erichtho is "beloved to the gods of Erebus" (grata 
deis Erebi, 6.513); indeed, she is exclusively devoted to death and the under- 
world. Her sacrifices are parodies of the Olympian rites. The offering of human 
ashes is a conflation of Olympian sacrifice with a perverse form of Chthonic 
sacrifice. Whereas Olympian sacrifice was a shared meal between human and 


13 “A witch performs no rite, utters no spell" (21). 
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god, sacrifice to the gods of Hades was normally by holocaust. Erichtho not 
only reverses the protocol, conflating the gods above with the gods below, but 
she offers humans as her burnt offering. 

Some scholars, impressed with the detail of Lucan's depiction of magic rites, 
have argued for analogies with the procedures of the Greco-Egyptian magical 
papyri. But, as Gordon has urged, it is misguided to approach literary sources 
as documentary evidence. This positivist approach—this mining for 'facts'— 
ignores the literary objectives of the poet, who is in no way bound to a realistic 
portrayal (Gordon 1987, 237), and it is oblivious to the ideological dimensions 
of literary representations. It is not incidental that the stereotype of the nec- 
romantic witch originates with the Augustan poets; she is an embodiment of 
the chaos of the civil wars, the evil that results from the subversion of Roman 
values and the Pax Deorum (Gordon 1987, 241; idem 1999, 207-209). 


3 Ritual Realities: Magic Viewed from the Inside 


We can assume that the subversive image of the magician was not bad for busi- 
ness: “magical practice and the fear of magic were, no doubt symbiotic” (Beard, 
North and Price 1998, 221). As Johnston notes, the outsider—the foreigner, the 
marginalised 'other'—is typically associated with extraordinary powers (1999, 
97). Access to subversive power offered a means of resisting and reordering the 
status quo, an attractive option for clients lacking conventional socio-political 
clout. To some extent, magicians catered to the desires of their clients: they 
offered the kinds of services expected of a magus. David Frankfurter has pro- 
posed the model of ‘stereotype appropriation’ to describe how the Egyptian 
priests, who authored the magical papyri, reconceptualised traditional rites 
to satisfy Greco-Roman expectations (Frankfurter 1998, 224-233; 2000, 171- 
183). This model is useful, but it has been applied in ways that exaggerate the 
commodification of indigenous priestly practice and the wholesale adoption 
of colonial expectations (critical analysis in Fraser 2015, 120-123; and Gordon 
2002, 71—76). In truth, the process of appropriation was strategic. Even as the 
priestly magicians accepted their role as masters of malign magic, they con- 
tinued to envision themselves as 'pure' custodians of the sacred wisdom of the 
temples (Fraser 2015, 123-125). There can be no whitewashing the sometimes 
anti-social character of the spells of the PGM. But there is also evidence of a 
desire to resist extreme stereotypes and to contextualise darker shades of magic 
within the legitimating boundaries of a magic that is fundamentally sacred 
and empowered by the gods. Indeed, in some cases, the magician's power is 
secured by his consecration to a Supreme God, the "forefather" (propatora) 
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and lord of all (PGM x11.236-238), whose secret name terrifies the daimones 
into submission (240—241).!4 

Certainly, these priestly magicians were conscious of the popular associa- 
tion of magic with polluting rites and substances. How did they position their 
own practices in relation to such stereotypes? We have an instructive text from 
PGM XII (401-44), one of the papyri of the Theban cache. The text is pre- 
sented as a lexicon for initiates, in which code names for materials are decoded 
for handy reference. In a preface, we are told that these decodings derive from 
traditional hieroglyphic texts (401) and that the use of such Decknamen was 
a priestly strategy to prevent non-initiates from practising magic. The lexicon 
follows a pattern: expressions that appear to reference animal products are 
typically interpreted as plant or mineral derivatives.'? The list also includes 
many code names that appear to be human-derived materials. With a single 
exception," these are decoded as plant or mineral derivatives: e.g. blood of 
the eye is tamarisk (421), human bile is turnip sap (424), bone of a physician 
is sandstone (426), semen of Herakles is arugula (434), fat from the head is 
spurge (442). 

There is a pragmatic element at work: impossible (seed of Helios, 433) or 
hard to obtain materials (tears of a baboon, 413) turn out to be rather mun- 
dane (white hellebore and dill juice, respectively). But there are deeper impli- 
cations. Human-derived materials are the mainstay of magicians and witches 
in the popular imagination.!® In select instances, there may be truth in the 
stereotype: for instance, we are told that seed of a lion is, in fact, human semen 
(416). But the use of human excremental materials is exceptional; to judge from 
these decodings, materials suggestive of human derivation were by and large 
herbal in nature. Beneath the ostensible function of our lexicon, as a reference 
manual, some ideological work is being performed—the work of distancing 
the uninitiated standpoint (the view of the “masses,” ton pollon, 401) from the 
initiated. 

Are there magicians who really do revel in defilement and resort to trans- 
gressive rites? The Egyptian magicians acknowledge the possibility of such 


14 Onthe rituals of union (systasis) with the ‘High God; see Fraser (2015, 137-139, with n.35); 
also, Graf (1997 [1994], 226-27). 

15 English translation in Betz (1992 [1986], 167-169). 

16  Inten instances, animal Decknamen are decoded as mineral or vegetable, compared to 
only three cases in which an animal product is specified. 

17  'Semenofalion' means human semen (416). 

18 The relevance of the lexicon to literary representations is noted by Ogden (2009 
[2002], 199). 
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rites, but they claim innocence: it is not us, but others who perform this kind 
of ‘black magic.’ Indeed, the priests deploy the stereotype to their advantage, 
redirecting the accusation as part of a ritual procedure called diabole—the 
slander spell.!9 

We find a related pair of such spells in PGM Iv, another handbook from the 
Theban cache (PGM IV.2441-2621; 2622-2707).?? The first is framed as a spell 
for erotic compulsion, invoking the aid of the moon goddess, Seléné. The ritual 
instructions begin with an unusual sacrifice (2446-2471), which includes ani- 
mals sacred to the moon (two moon beetles), standard offerings deemed pleas- 
ing to the heavenly gods (4 drams of frankincense, 2 drams myrrh),?! some 
less common sweet-smelling plants (2 drams crocus, 4 drams galingale) and 
some highly unpleasant substances, bound to create a noxious odour: a river 
crab, an onion and baboon dung. The materials are ground into an incense 
and sacrificed to the goddess with an accompanying slander spell. The invo- 
cation (2471-2492) accuses the unnamed target (deina, ‘so-and-so’), “a defiled 
woman’, of profaning the mysteries: she claims that the goddess drinks blood. 
The invocation urges Seléné (now angered) to fill the target with a burning pas- 
sion and attract her to the client. Slight modifications in wording are suggested 
if the goal is to inflict illness or death, or to send dreams. 

The intent of the magician is that the goddess will believe the target is 
responsible for this perverse sacrifice. This becomes clear in a more explicit 
coercive spell, to be used if the goddess delays: 


She (‘so-and-so’) is burning for you, / goddess, some defiling incense, / 
the fat of a dappled goat, blood and corruption, / the menses of a virgin/ 
dead, the heart of one who died before his time, / the magical material / 
of a dead dog, a woman's embryo / [...] a dog-faced baboon’s dung / and 
egg of a young ibis. / And—this is not lawful—she placed/ them on your 
altars. 


2575-2588; trans. O'NEIL, in BETZ 1992 [1986], 85, with modifications 


The accusation is one of ritual profanation. Note that our magician does not 
really sacrifice human excremental materials—menses of a virgin, heart of a 
dead youth, a human embryo.?? He intends that his real offering of onions, 


19 On older Egyptian precedents for ritual slander, see Ritner (1993, 173, with n.805). 

20 Translation in Betz (1992 [1986], 82-88). 

21 Myrrh and frankincense are identified as the special incense of Selene and Helios respec- 
tively in PGM XIII (18-20). 

22 On such “fictional substances,” see LiDonnici (2002, 371). 
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goat fat and baboon dung will be rank enough to suggest the possibility of far 
worse. Baboon dung is nasty, but it is not yet sacrilege. Our magician will only 
go so far, leaving the rest to the imagination of the goddess. 

There is an implicit understanding of the boundaries of licit and illicit ritual 
operating beneath the surface. Certainly, our magician would never dare offer 
murdered babies and human hearts to a god; on his view, that is the sort of 
thing a 'black magician' does. Indeed, the similarity of his accusations to the 
perverse rites of Erichtho is striking: she too burns obscene offerings on the 
altars of the high gods. The spell suggests that such blasphemous rites do exist, 
but they are the rites of others. The Egyptian magician has assimilated the pop- 
ular image of the witch, as a baby sacrificing fiend, and redirected it against his 
target. Rather than a wholesale appropriation, this ritual illustrates a strategic 
response to the prevailing stereotypes. Not only did these priestly magicians 
distance their own practices and self-understanding from the more sinister 
representations, they manipulated the images and made them work to their 
own advantage: blaming an innocent target for fictitious blasphemies, while 
working towards their own (admittedly anti-social) ends. 

The slander spell is a modified form of the coercion spell, a well-attested 
procedure in the papyri; unpleasant offerings are used to force the coopera- 
tion of a deity. So, for instance, the brains of a black ram are thought to com- 
pel the sun god (compulsion of Apollo, 11.43-50; of Helios, 1v.1314-15; also, of 
Aphrodite (vulture's brains), 1v.2895-96). If a white ram is a proper sacrifice to 
the sun god, “the most offensive part of the inverse of the sacrifice,” (Johnston 
2002, 350 n.16) will be so unbearable that the deity will bend to the will of 
the magician. The brains of the animal were evidently regarded as waste, per- 
haps a reflection of the traditional disregard of the brain in Egyptian medicine 
and mummification (as suggested by Johnston 2002, 350 n.15). Here we have 
a ritual genre in which noxious and even excremental materials are deployed 
(e.g. PGM IV.1435-1442: compulsion of Hecate with dung of a black cow). But 
such rites are exceptional, they are used as a last resort when the usual sac- 
rifices fail to produce results (Graf 1991, 194). The use of defiling substances 
does not constitute the 'essence' of magic; and, in any case, these rites do not 
typically deploy human excremental or cadaverous materials. 

To every rule there are exceptions. In one case, the blood of someone dead 
by violence is blended into an ink (Iv. 2206-2208); in another, the bone of 
someone dead by violence activates a statue of Kerberos (1v.1883-86). There is 
one well attested ritual genre that makes central use of human remains, a form 
of necromancy employing a skull. The magician, skull in hand, invokes the sun 
god, Helios (or his syncretised form, Apollo-Helios: Faraone 2004, 227-28), 
requesting that the deity bring back the corpse-daemon (nekydaimon) of the 
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deceased person when he returns from his nightly sojourn through the under- 
world (PGM 1v.1928—-2005; cf. IV.435-62). The skull functions as a temporary 
receptacle for the ghost, who will communicate to the magician in his dreams 
(IV. 2052—53).?? The procedure probably derives from Mesopotamia. A similar 
ritual is preserved in two Babylonian texts dating to the first millennium BCE 
(Finkel 1983/84; for comparisons to the PGM see: Beerden 2010; Faraone 2005, 
275-76; Schmidt 1994, 217). Here too the necromancer calls on the sun god, 
Šamaš, ‘the opener of the darkness, (Finkel 1983/84, 9) to draw the ghost of 
a person into a skull. Though Ritner (2002) has pointed to the ‘Letters to the 
Dead’ as a native precedent for Egyptian necromancy, there is only a tenuous 
analogy with the procedures of the PGM. This type of skull necromancy, in 
which a soul is “summoned above to the immediate presence of the living” 
(Schmidt 1995, 115), was an innovation to traditional Egyptian practice. The 
Mesopotamian rite was perhaps introduced in the seventh century BCE during 
Assyrian incursions into Egypt (Beerden 2010, 272; Johnston 1999, 88; Schmidt 
1995, 118). Given the popular reputation of Egyptian priests as necromancers 
(Ogden 2001, 134-38), and the presumed demand for such services, the incor- 
poration of this foreign technique into their repertoire makes sense. At the 
same time, as we have seen, necromancy held unsavoury associations. How 
did the priests negotiate the tricky boundary between ritual power and profa- 
nation in the dramatic case of corpse necromancy? 

In his studies of this ritual, Faraone (2004; 2005) has noted an evasive- 
ness in the terminology and presentation. The hymn in which the sun god 
is petitioned has a curiously elliptical character: the magician, skull in hand, 
requests that Helios send him the daemon “from whose ‘tent’ (skénos) I hold 
this” (1v.1970). The term skénos is a poetic term for the body, clear enough to 
an educated priestly readership, but coupled with the vague use of the demon- 
strative pronoun (tode, ‘this’), we have the impression of reticence in naming 
the skull. It is only in virtue of the ritual instructions that we can tell that this 
is in fact a skull (Faraone 2004, 228-230; 2005, 260-262). Moreover, when the 
skull is named, it is referred to obliquely as a ‘cup’ (skyphos). Faraone suggests 
that the terms skenos and skyphos were blinds, designed to conceal the necro- 
mantic nature of the rite from the authorities (2005, 278—281). However, the 
scribe is not consistent in this usage: in a subsequent spell,?4 he alternates 
between the poetic terms and explicit references to the skull of the skeleton 
(ton kranion tou skeletou, 1V.2135—36). An earlier rite in the same papyrus also 


23 | Necromancy in the strict sense (dream oracles) is one of many functions performed by 
this familiar nekydaimon, along with binding spells and curses (1v.2076—79). 
24 For silencing divinatory skulls (1v.2125-27). 
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refers unambiguously to the handling of “substance from a tomb" (ousian tou 
mnemeiou, 1V.435). There is no rigorous strategy of concealment. We should 
bear in mind that these ritual handbooks were secret documents, intended for 
circulation amongst a closed coterie of initiated priests.2° With this in mind, 
it seems unlikely that the use of coded language was motivated chiefly (if at 
all) by concerns about the judgments of outsiders. In my view, we should look 
instead to internal factors relating to the self-understanding of the practition- 
ers and the implicit rationale of the ritual itself. 

In referring to the body and the skull as 'tent' and 'cup' the magician uses 
a magical language that alludes to their function: they are regarded not as 
decaying substances, but as receptacles in which the ghost will be temporarily 
housed. In this sense, the skull as a 'cup' is analogous to other types of recepta- 
cle employed in the PGM: statues or smaller portable items, which are charged 
with divine power. The oracular power of the skull is activated by wreathing it 
with ivy leaves inscribed with a magical formula (PGM 1v.1992-2005; cf. 2045- 
51). Likewise, statues of the gods, fabricated from ‘sympathetic’ materials,?6 are 
activated by magical formulae; typically, an inscribed papyrus is inserted into 
their hollow interior (PGM IVv.2359-2372, 3125-71; V.370—446; VI11.53-63). In 
one case, a statue of Selene, made of clay infused with blood of a dappled goat, 
is consecrated with a lunar ointment and a ritual of wreathing (PGM v11.862— 
918), a striking analogy to the wreathing of our necromantic skull. In both 
cases, inert materials are ritually activated: clay becomes the body of Selene, 
the skull becomes the receptacle of the dead spirit. 

The consecrating use of metaphor ('the skull is a cup") makes functional 
sense, but it also operates on an ideological level as a means of defusing 
tensions associated with necromancy as a polluting practice. From a Greco- 
Roman perspective, the idea of appealing to Apollo-Helios to summon a ghost, 
while holding a skull, would appear bizarre, even blasphemous.?" Apollo is 
pre-eminently a god of purity—he cannot look upon death (Parker 1983, 393). 
In my view, this fact explains the elliptical language of the invocation, the 
words said in the presence of Apollo-Helios: “from whose tent I hold this.” The 
magician will not speak of death in the presence of the god of purity. When 


25 Injunctions of secrecy: IV.2512, 2518—19; X11.322; X111.741-2. Discussion in Betz (1982, 167). 

26 The idea of sympathetic materials is implied in many spells: e.g. “Let the table be readied 
with these incenses, which are cognate (syngenikois) with the god" (x111.14); cf. the secret 
‘tokens’ (semeía) of Helios, 111.499—530. 

27 Faraone (2004, 214, 231-32) aptly speaks of a collapsing of the celestial and chthonic 
realms: necromancy is now sanctioned by the heavenly gods. I argue along similar lines in 
Fraser (2015, 136). 
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the corpse and its parts must be named, better to refer to them not as what 
they manifestly are (dead stuff), but as what we want them to become, sacred 
vessels for the housing of a spirit. 

Here again we see an illustration of the complexities of stereotype appropri- 
ation. Necromancy is accepted as part of the tool kit of an Egyptian priest— 
a concession to the image of what a magician should do—but the polluting 
associations of the rite are defused through a strategic deployment of sym- 
bolic redefinition. There is a conscious negotiation of the boundaries between 
illicit ritual (as judged by the normative standards of Greco-Roman culture) 
and licit ritual (as judged by the internal standards of the priestly magician). 
Useful elements of suspect ritual practices, like necromancy, are rehabilitated 
by framing them within the legitimating structures and protocols of the hier- 
atic worldview.?8 


4 Conclusion 


In the earlier Republican period ‘magic’ was partially covered under the wider 
rubric of veneficium, ‘poisoning, the administration of mala venena (‘evil 
potions’). Such poisons were undetectable and were often supposed to work 
by occult means; thus, the charge of veneficium was, loosely speaking, a charge 
of magic (Rives 2003, 317-320). But magic in the ‘strong’ sense (Gordon’s 
coinage: 1999, 166, 229-230), understood as an art, with learned experts and 
manuals, only comes into Roman awareness in the late Republic, through the 
influence of Pythagorean occultism and the literature of Bolos and his heirs.?? 
Pythagorean figures are now targeted by conservative elites and the state 
authorities. 

The hostile representations of magic gradually influenced Roman legal 
thinking. In the second century CE, we have a reference to a senatorial 
decree, which extended the law against veneficium (and mala venena)?? to the 


28 | Compare the self-fashioning of the late medieval monk-practitioner, John of Morigny, 
whose magical career is explored by Claire Fanger in her contribution to this volume. 
Though John recanted his earlier experiments with the controversial Ars notoria, the 
visionary rites of his mature Liber florum retained many of the key objectives of that sus- 
pect magical system (e.g. knowledge of the liberal arts) while consecrating them to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

29  Onthelearned magician, see also Dickie (1999) and Otto (2016), who approaches "Western 
learned magic" (beginning with the PGM) as a self-defining "discourse of inclusion." 

30 The charge of veneficium was codified in Sulla’s Lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficiis of 
81 BCE. 
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performance of evil sacrifices (mala sacrificia) (Rives 2003, 320-321; Gordon 
1999, 258). As Rives (2003) has argued, this development culminates in the 
pseudo-Pauline Sententiae, a legal compilation of the late third century, partly 
based on the opinions of the jurist, Julius Paulus (fl. early third century). We 
now find that the stereotypes of magical deviancy are firmly embedded in 
legal discourse. Human sacrifice and corpse divination are again the markers 
of illicit magic: "Those who sacrifice a man or obtain omens from his blood, 
or pollute a shrine or a temple, shall be thrown to the beasts or, if honestiores, 
be punished capitally" (translation of Rives 2003, 329). The pseudo-Pauline 
Sententiae attained force of law under Constantine and it has been argued 
(Pano 2009) that they served as a model for legislation (in 398 CE) against 
the Eunomian heretics, whose books were equated to books of maleficium 
(Theodosian Code 16.5.4). 

The early Christian heresiologists adapted Roman religious polemics to 
their own ends. First, they turned the tables on their pagan accusers, then they 
redirected the accusations against the ‘heretics. Epiphanius accused a sect of 
Gnostics (he calls them the ‘Barborites, ‘filthy ones’) of consuming sexual flu- 
ids and menses in place of the host. He also alleges that they grind up fetuses 
and consume them as a shared meal (van den Broek 2008, 1-18). Similar accu- 
sations were made against the Montanists (Rives 1995, 83). In Europe, the 
pattern resurfaces in the early eleventh century, with charges against heretics 
in Orléans (orgies, child sacrifice, and consumption of its cremated ashes) 
and ultimately, by the fifteenth century, we find it woven into the lore of the 
witches' sabbath (Frankfurter 2008 [2006], 108-112). 

Faced with the pervasiveness of this discourse of pollution through so many 
cultural iterations it seems beside the point to ask what facts may under- 
lie the accusations. With respect to the charges against the Gnostics, it has 
been suggested that some form of sexual eucharist would have made sense 
within a 'Sethian' framework, as an attempt to liberate the pneumatic spark 
trapped within the seminal principle (van den Broek 2008, 16-18). Similarly, 
some scholars of European witchcraft propose that survivals of pre-Christian 
ritual may underlie the demonised representations of the witches' sabbath 
(Ginzburg 1991). They urge that there may be facts, however distorted, behind 
the accusations. But, as I have argued with respect to the Roman materials, it 
would be misguided to suppose that such facts might somehow give meaning 
to the accusations. There are no grounds for supposing that magicians of the 
Hellenistic and early Roman periods suddenly developed a fixation on excre- 
mental magic. The priestly magicians of the PGM certainly distance them- 
selves from this kind of defiling practice and are cautious in exploring areas, 
like necromancy, that were considered polluting in the Roman value system. 
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The discourse of pollution did not require facts. It attained legitimacy through 
repetition in diverse textual genres (ethnography, natural history, political 
speeches, poetry), and ultimately through its inscription in legal texts (senato- 
rial decrees and the authoritative opinions of jurists). Its rhetorical force was 
later harnessed by the architects of heresiology and its assumptions became 
entrenched in ecclesiastical tradition. Even in our own times, myths about 
Satanic conspiracies have surfaced,*! reminding us that pollution fears are 
not the mark of the 'primitive, but an expression in every culture of anxieties 
about the precarious margins of our value systems. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Medieval Anti-Faust 


Stories, Rituals, and Self-Representations in the Flowers of Heavenly 
Teaching 


Claire Fanger 


1 Introduction 


We all know the basic outlines of the story of Faust, which has been told and 
retold in many forms since it originated in sixteenth-century Germany. Perhaps 
the most famous compositor of Faustian lore is Goethe, though the tale trav- 
elled early on to Anglophone audiences via the work of the English playwright 
Christopher Marlowe and has since then passed to many other languages and 
media. In its most basic form, the story goes that Faust signs his soul over to the 
devil in exchange for knowledge, and in the end, unable or unwilling to accept 
the mercy of God, is dragged off to hell by merciless devils. 

In Christian stories of the high and late middle ages, people who sum- 
moned demons for assistance were comparatively less likely to be torn to bits 
or dragged off to hell (though bad endings are not entirely absent), and rather 
more likely to wind up becoming monks, often redeemed from their folly by 
the agency of the virgin Mary. But these are not the only things that happened 
to them. As I will go on to show, the character of the demon summoning magi- 
cian in medieval tales was far from uniformly evil. 

This is in part because nigromantia, the Medieval Latin term that com- 
monly labelled demonic magic, also had a certain ambiguity. As its morphol- 
ogy suggests, the word loosely designated ‘black magic’ of the sort that might 
implicitly or explicitly involve demons. However, the term was also capable of 
being used to designate a neutral type of astral magic that could in some man- 
ifestations be understood as entirely natural (see Burnett 1996). Even the sort 
of nigromantia that involved rituals of explicit demon summoning had much 
in common with exorcism—an ecclesiastically authorised and routinely used 
ceremony intended to banish demons. Both exorcism and astral magic could 
be counted as forms of expertise that occasionally come in handy, though both 
also verged on practices that were less salubrious, existing in a sort of limi- 
nal territory of ambiguous (but perhaps after all necessary) ritual practice and 
questionable (but perhaps after all divinely ordained) cosmic knowledge. 
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This ambiguity, as well as the broader array of actual practices covered by 
the term, renders the semantic field of the late medieval word nigromantia 
different from that of the classical necromancy discussed in the first chapter 
of this book, in which Kyle Fraser focused on the connections between nec- 
romancy and ritual impurity. In his analysis, condemnation of classical nec- 
romancy emerged as a concern over contact with impure substances (in par- 
ticular body parts of the dead or bodily fluids like blood and semen), and his 
chapter shows how ritual practitioners negotiated the cultural concerns with 
impure substances, strategically mapping the impure ingredients onto more 
wholesome things. 

Medieval nigromantia or black magic is an allied term, but it covered a 
broader array of ritual practices. These might in fact also involve animal sacri- 
fice as well as blood and other bodily exudates; however those who condemned 
the practices tended to be less concerned about the ritual impurity of practi- 
tioners (who were typically clerics and sometimes monks, hence grounded in 
clerical culture) than about danger to the soul brought on by commerce with 
demons, who were understood to be deceptively involved in all sorts of magic 
even when they were not the apparent agents. So extreme was the worry over 
demonic intervention that it cropped up around ritual texts summoning only 
benign entities like angels and saints; demons in the guise of saints or angels 
might also be implicated in visionary experiences and dreams. 

My focus here, however, is less on ritual materials or practices (though my 
principle informant John of Morigny also reacted to condemnation by recon- 
figuring his rituals), and more on the complex role of narratives both in ritual 
and self-formation. I am here looking at stories in which experts in rituals of 
demonic magic play a prominent role, with a particular eye to the possibilities 
such stories offered for understanding and representing a self that is both a 
Christian and a magic user. How did the magic user—especially the one who 
actually summoned demons on purpose—grasp his role in family or commu- 
nity, his relation to God in the dispensation? There are two possible narrative 
routes to answering these questions: on the one hand, there are stories involv- 
ing penitent sorcerers who emend their lives—a subtype of the redeemed sin- 
ner tale (which is a form of emplotment found in saintly biography as well in 
miracle stories involving more ordinary people). On the other, there are narra- 
tives of experts in nigromantia who are not bad people but serve useful or at 
least neutral functions for their Christian communities. Both narrative types 
offered ways of understanding and modelling a self authentically engaged in 
the pursuit of a Christian life, but whose ritual expertise extends to the most 
explicit forms of demonic magic. 
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In the first half of this chapter, I will be discussing some medieval stories 
about nigromantic practitioners to show the kinds of narratives about magic 
and demon summoning that were available to literate readers in late medieval 
Europe. In the second half of the chapter, I will show how these kinds of narra- 
tives illuminate the more personal story of black magic and redemption found 
in the autobiographical sections of a ritual text for knowledge acquisition, The 
Liber florum celestis doctrine or Flowers of Heavenly Teaching, composed by the 
early fourteenth-century Benedictine John of Morigny. We know from John's 
memoir that he copied, operated, and even wrote ritual texts which he himself 
put in the category nigromantia. His book is thus a very rare instance of a first- 
person story of an owner and operator of magic texts. John was quite unlike the 
early modern Faust in that he gives up his magic and is redeemed rather than 
damned, or at least believes himself to be so in the story as he tells it; certainly, 
he maintains a spirit of optimism and trust in God's providence that Faust has 
lost almost before the story begins. 

My argument has two prongs, a broader cultural one about the institutional 
contexts that John inhabited (the university, the Christian church, the mon- 
astery), and a narrower epistemological/biographical one about John himself 
and the way he knew things and the multiple ways he represented himself as 
a ritual expert. If we can agree that in its most basic and stereotypical sense 
nigromantia, or black magic, in general represents both esoteric and rejected 
knowledge, the broad argument is that, to the extent that you can have such a 
thing as 'esoteric knowledge; it must still relate to other institutional forms of 
knowledge in the culture where it is found; it can neither be uniformly deviant, 
nor rejected by everyone all the time. To put it another way, it is difficult to find 
any sample of a 'discourse of exclusion' that does not also do some inclusion; 
and quite as difficult to find a 'discourse of inclusion' that does not work to 
exclude some things at the same time.! 


1 I here push back gently against the terminology suggested in the recent article by Bernd- 
Christian Otto (2016). I am certainly in sympathy with his main points: I agree that magic is 
discursively constituted, and that this discursive process needs to be the object of historical 
study. I even think it is possible at least in principle to recognise that some types of writing 
are more inclusive than others. However I find every attempt to frame a particular writer or 
text as belonging either to 'inclusive' or 'exclusive' discourse very problematic. As I have noted 
often elsewhere, in the Christian Middle Ages, the groups most likely to reject learned magic 
are also those most likely to produce, use, and transmit it: monks, priests, clerics. Clerics are 
both using and rejecting in a complex process both personal and social. The "insider" text, 
that is, is generated by the subjects that reject it, and rejected by the subjects that generate it. 
Itis not that these are two discourses that may sometimes touch each other or interweave; it 
seems to me easier to regard both as facets of one and the same discursive process. And this 
is how I treat them here. 
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The narrower epistemological/biographical argument is that any individ- 
ual, like John, who moves either to reject or to adopt or take ownership of any 
form of esoteric knowledge, such as nigromantia, actively negotiates its values 
and categories in ways that are not predetermined by other institutional judge- 
ments, but intersects with them in unpredictable ways. Adoption and rejection 
are processes: they can be different phases of one person's encounter with a 
text as well as phases in the long life of a given ritual in a given community. In 
his acquisition of nigromantic knowledge, John saved some things (the idea 
of enhancing his prayer practices with images and diagrams adorned with dif- 
ferent letterforms and crosses, for example) and discarded others (the names 
of unknown angels, voces magicae), making further distinctions, sometimes 
divinely guided, between specific images, letters, names, and symbols as he 
went along. Most importantly for this part of my argument, stories current in 
John's milieu offered a set of schemas for the way these phases of personal 
magical acceptance and rejection might play out in the soul's salvation. The 
stories John heard or read in his early fourteenth-century Christian monas- 
tic environment affected not only the way he used magic but also the way he 
understood himself as a magical operator. 

As I will show, a story can represent the relation of apparently rejected 
knowledge to authoritative institutions from a variety of angles. These narra- 
tives offer representations in which there are no foregone conclusions; there 
is room for many kinds of esoteric expertise to serve institutional ends and 
vice versa. In the stories under consideration here, although there is a general 
tendency to suggest that it is a bad idea to summon demons (thus nigromancy 
is apparently a rejected avenue to knowledge), the stories do not take it for 
granted that demons will never be summoned, nor that the effects will always 
be bad if they are. This possibility of multiple outcomes enhances the way sto- 
ries can serve as a way of thinking through the meaning and possible outcomes 
of certain types of magical action in one's own life. 


2 Exemplary Fictions of Redemption: Proximate Models for a 
Life Story 


In his memoir, John describes how, in search of more traditional knowledge 
(he is a student at the University of Orléans at the time), he acquires texts of 
various types of magic which he pursues to an advanced level. He begins his 
study of magic in earnest with the knowledge acquisition rituals of an appar- 
ently benign prayer text called Ars notoria, designed with the primary goal of 
teaching the liberal arts by divine infusion. Among other things, the text also 
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encouraged and helped operators to induce visionary dreams. While John was 
highly successful in his pursuit of the practice, the visions thus induced were 
rather less benign than the prayers. After suffering many demonic persecu- 
tions and terrifying nightmares during his engagement with it, John eventually 
and somewhat reluctantly rejects the Ars notoria. However, he does so only to 
move on immediately to the darker operations of nigromantia—practices by 
which he consciously and knowingly invoked demons using the ritual of a text 
called the Four Rings of Solomon, and even composing his own work of nigro- 
mancy.” In both of these cases (that is, both with Ars notoria and nigromancy) 
it takes multiple divine admonitions before he finally successfully swears off 
his magical operations; he continues in their pursuit even after it becomes 
clear to him that God is against them. 

In the end, however, with the help of Christ, Mary, and John the Evangelist, 
who all appear to him in visions, he puts aside all of his magic. Using certain 
petitionary prayers of his own devising that had been successful at inducing 
visions in the past, he seeks permission from the Virgin Mary herself to com- 
pose a simple book of thirty prayers aimed at knowledge acquisition. He is 
explicit that these prayers are intended to replace the Ars notoria which it was 
not God's will for him to operate. At length Mary appears in a vision to grant 
his petition and authorise his composition of this new text. 

This Book of Thirty Prayers, composed by John with the Virgin's approval 
and at least notionally under her direction (he refers to himself at one point 
as its “first composer after God and the Glorious Virgin"),? becomes the cen- 
tral ritual of a long composite work he eventually entitles Flowers of Heavenly 
Teaching. Like the Ars notoria, John's prayer system aims at knowledge acqui- 
sition; it enables operators to obtain the liberal arts by divine infusion, and it 
also enables the procurement of other kinds of knowledge and information 
through visionary dreams of heavenly entities. 

The Flowers comprises three parts: a Book of Visions (the body of which is 
the memoir of his use and rejection of various magic arts); a Book of Prayers 
(including the Thirty Prayers licensed by the Virgin, with seven preliminary 


2 John speaks of his engagement with nigromancy detailing his working of the Four rings at 
Liber florum 1.112. Manuscripts of the Four rings are treated by Boudet (2006, 145ff). In sum- 
ming up, Boudet notes, "The De quattuor annulis is thus a demonic invocation manual of 
which the avowed goal is to turn the diabolic majesty to the magician's profit, and it is aston- 
ishing that the author of the Speculum astronomie considered it as less unlawful than the 
works of astral magic" (148). 

3 Ego, frater Iohannes, predictus huius sancte sciencie post Deum et Virginem gloriosam pri- 
mus compositor; Liber florum NC 111.ii.1.a. 
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prayers); and a Book of Figures he designed as an enhancement to the prayers. 
In practice, a number of ancillary prayers accreted around this central book, 
and further visions and personal reflections are larded through his ritual 
instructions, so that the Flowers, in the forms it has come down to us, is a long, 
complex work that can be turned to a number of ritual goals. John never refers 
to his own ritual as ‘magic, but the work has clearly been deeply influenced 
in its vocabulary, structure, and goals, by texts he understood as magical.* He 
himself clearly understands his own book as sacramental.® 

The memoir he calls the Book of Visions, though written later than the Book 
of Prayers, is meant to precede and serve a propaedeutic function for its ritual, 
for the benefit of the circle of followers already copying his text, and the peo- 
ple he imagines doing so in the future.® The story John tells of himself is more 
socially and morally complicated than the sketch above makes it sound, but 
my aim in summarising it thus briefly is in part to draw attention to the affin- 
ity of its large arc with other medieval stories of the Faust type which supply 
one important set of threads in its tapestry. Other narrative threads are visible 
as well. The Book of Visions is also a confessio—a genre of which Augustine's 
Confessions offers perhaps the most famous model—meant at once to give 
an account of the writer's faults and failures and to praise the creative and 
redemptive work of God. John's narrative is also recognisable (and intended to 
be recognisable) as an exemplum—the kind of story that a medieval preacher 
might incorporate into his sermon to teach a moral lesson or illustrate a point 
of doctrine. What John explicitly intends to do, as he constructs the story of 
his use and rejection of magic, is to model, for those who have, like him, been 
lured to dabble in magic arts, a way of escaping from them. His story thus 
shows in vivid detail the temptations and dangers of magic and one possible 
path to better habits of knowing and a better way of life. 


4 Throughout this essay in my attributions of magicality to texts or practices I follow the habits 
and usages of John and his circle. 

5 Fora discussion of John's work focused on the relation between magic and sacrament, see 
Fanger (2015). For an edition of the complete Latin text, see Fanger and Watson (2015); all 
citations of the text here following use the referencing system of this edition. For a trans- 
lation of the Book of Visions (the autobiographical first part of the text), see Fanger and 
Watson (2000). A translation of the complete work is in progress by Fanger and Watson. 

6 John circulated his text in installments to his followers as he wrote. The story of the way the 
text of Liber florum developed the form it now takes, heavily influenced by the fact of John's 
piecemeal delivery of its components and their material assembly by John's followers, is told 
in Claire Fanger, Introduction B "The manuscripts and their users,” in Fanger and Watson 
(2015). 
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The characteristics of these kinds of stories overlap with each other, of 
course. Teaching aims and functions can be discovered in all of them: a first- 
person confessio may offer a life-changing inspirational model; the actual Faust 
story is a biography with an exemplary quality; and medieval stories of the 
Faust type can be (and often were) found as exempla (like the stories about 
nigromantic experts on which I will draw in the next section). In his mem- 
oir, John describes his relation to what he calls the “exceptive arts" in terms 
of one of the most popular medieval precursors of the Faust story, the tale 
of Theophilus. Theophilus of Adana was a sixth-century deacon, who, having 
been unfairly deprived of his office, sought a nigromancer (in some versions, 
a Jewish one) to aid him in contacting the devil, to whom he later signed over 
his soul. Eventually realising his error, Theophilus repents and prays to the 
Virgin. After he repents and does penance with months of continuous fasting, 
she appears to him to grant forgiveness. Three days later he wakes with the 
contract on his chest, delivered to him by the Virgin herself. He dies but his 
soul lives.” 

Theophilus is referenced several times in the Liber florum, and John relates 
his own story self-consciously to Theophilus’ at several points.® Like Theophilus, 
John forswears his errors, and like Theophilus too, he is redeemed by the Virgin 
Mary, who rescues him by combating the demons he unwittingly drew down 
on himself by his engagement with the Ars notoria. At the same time Mary 
points a way to salvation for others through the Liber florum, which John rep- 
resents both as a homage to the Virgin and a message from her. The Book of 
Visions calls upon readers to see in its structure the overarching pattern of a 
sermon—a sermon cast as partly the Virgin's and partly John's. It opens with a 
thema drawn from John’s own early vision in which Mary shields John from a 
pursuing demon, and ends with an exhortation to his Christian reading audi- 
ence to “don the armor of light” and “come to the waters” (by “the waters” here 
meaning his own salvific prayer text).9 

But there are differences too: Theophilus made use of a magician who 
facilitated his compact with the devil; he did not himself practice magic. The 
actual magician in his story, Jewish or not, is marked off by his otherness and 
difference—a person outside Theophilus’ social circle (if also, arguably, a mir- 
ror image of Theophilus, the other self that Theophilus fears to become).!° In 


7 This story, too, is more socially and morally complicated than this quick sketch makes it 
appear; a very good recent account of the medieval life of the story is Root (2017). 

8 See e.g. Liber florum I Gen Prol.c; Prayer 30.2.1.j. 

9 For the thema vision, see I Prol; for “come to the waters" see I.iv.1. 

io X Root, "Dissemblance as other: the Jewish intermediary,’ (2017, 72ff). 
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the Book of Visions, by contrast, John is straightforwardly the magician him- 
self, summoning demons with the ritual of the Rings of Solomon, and even 
writing his own book of nigromancy. Can we explain why John might invest 
his energy into such a prima facie dodgy area of expertise, reprising it even 
after various visionary lessons had taught him the dangers of magic? What nar- 
ratives made nigromancers possible as role models? What stories are there that 
model a nigromantic subject—a nigromantic se/f? 


3 The Medieval Nigromancer: More Exemplary Fictions 


I want to lay a baseline for my argument with stories about nigromancy 
because to many if not most people it will appear at first glance to be the most 
unambiguously deviant, transgressive, black and diabolic kind of magic there 
is. Even while ‘nigromantia’ admits of kinds and degrees of badness in the 
specialist discourse about it, it is rarely championed as salubrious and legiti- 
mate by anyone.!! This is what makes it interesting to look at stories where the 
nigromancer is playing a role in which he maintains the moral high ground, or 
helps authoritative clerical figures to maintain or adhere to a socially accept- 
able moral norm. Almost all the stories I will discuss here are exempla— 
stories intended to have a didactic function in the contexts where they are 
found. I have chosen them to illuminate how easily the character of the black 
magician can in fact move in and out of transgressive roles, becoming at some 
times, in some stories, the touchstone for moral norms, even while remaining 
radically outside them in others. 

My first two examples come from the thirteenth-century Dialogue on 
Miracles by the German writer Caesarius of Heisterbach. Caesarius was a 
Cistercian and master of novices at his Heisterbach monastery, where he was 
eventually asked by his abbot to write an epitome of his teachings; the Dialogue 
was the result.!2 Aptly described in the Catholic Encyclopedia as “a collection 
of ascetical romances" (Ott 1908), the book is a compendium of stories framed 


11 By “specialist discourse" I mean to imply Christian discussions involving the type of fine 
distinctions made in the Speculum Astronomiae, a thirteenth-century text that distin- 
guishes and evaluates types of nigromantia as to specific degrees of legitimacy (but note 
that itis really about how and why some types of texts might be less bad, rather than texts 
that might actually be good to use). See Zambelli (1992). John of Morigny is a specialist 
too: he is clearly aware of different kinds of nigromantia, and aware of the way it can have 
the status of ‘neutral knowledge, but he never defends it explicitly. 

12  Agoodoverview of Caesarius and his reception is found in the Introduction to Smirnova, 
de Beaulieu, and Berlioz (2015). 
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as a conversation between a senior monk and a novice. Each story ends with an 
ingenuous question on the part of the novice to which the senior monk replies 
with a cautionary moral about the evils and temptations of the world, the dan- 
ger of heresy, the behaviour of demons, and the advantages of the monastic life 
(especially the Cistercian one!) for combatting these. The stories might have 
been used to advance the point of sermons in the monastery, though they trav- 
elled widely and were popular beyond this sphere. 

This first story, which I use to illustrate one possible face of a nigromantic 
character, deals with some fake miracles done by heretical con men.? The story 
goes that two men who came to Besancon began to impress many with their 
fasting and ascetic ways; they did miracles in which they showed themselves 
impervious to fire and able to walk on water in order to get the attention of the 
populace for their preaching. The local bishop, convinced that their ‘miracles’ 
were entirely fake, and all their fine talk contained nothing but heresies, still 
could not dissuade the townspeople from following the charlatans, so he sum- 
moned a cleric said to be extremely well versed in nigromancy (in nigromantia 
peritissimus) and asked if he could learn by his art who the men were and how 
the miracles were done. 

At first the cleric was reluctant, asserting that he had renounced nigro- 
mancy long ago. The bishop replied that he was in real trouble, and enjoined 
him through a promise of remission of sins to consult the demons and find out 
what was going on. Whether because of the Bishop's need or the promise of 
remission of sins, the retired nigromancer agreed to help out. He called up one 
of his demonic associates and asked about the con men: *How is it that they 
cannot be injured, or sunk in the water, or burned by fire?" The demon replied, 
"They have under their arm-pits, sewed between the skin and the flesh, my 
compacts in which the homage done by them to me is written; and by virtue 
of these they work their miracles" Armed with this knowledge, the bishop was 
able to seize the men and extract the little scrolls, and the charlatans, unable 
to perform their usual trick of walking unharmed through fire, lost the trust of 
the townspeople, who at that point turned on them in anger and threw them 
into the very fires they had built to display their diabolic flame-proofing. 

In the later Faust stories it is the magician who makes the compact with the 
devil, but in this story it is the heretics who do so in order to perform their false 
miracles. Their pact was seemingly simple, involving no special knowledge or 
skill that is mentioned in the story, only the mysterious amulets sewn into their 


13 I adapt and translate the story below from the Latin text in Caesarius of Heisterbach 
(1851). For an English translation see Caesarius of Heisterbach (1929). 
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bodies. By contrast, the nigromancer in the story is not a heretic, just a cleric, 
evidently orthodox in his beliefs, with some skill and some experience in the 
area of raising and banishing demons. He is obviously reluctant to draw on this 
knowledge base again, but does so under the special circumstances explained 
by the bishop. The nigromancer might be seen as, in a sense, performing an 
exorcism at a distance, commanding the demons to give up their secrets for 
the greater good of the community. Yet his art retains its ambiguity; his very 
reluctance to draw on this knowledge marks his awareness that these actions 
are a little different from normal exorcism. His reluctance also shows him to be 
a character with scruples. 

The representation of the nigromancer as someone orthodox in his belief is 
not inconsistent with the performance scripts supplied by medieval Christian 
nigromantic texts, inasmuch as none rely on fealty to the devil (unlike the 
compact the heretics made); on the contrary, anyone who summons demons 
stays safe—if he does—only because of his firm faith in God's power and 
knowledge, always with the implicit understanding that what he seeks is God's 
will for him to have. It is surely in part because of the known orthodoxy of 
the exorcist-nigromancer' beliefs that he can remain a neutral and even help- 
ful character in a story about heretics. The nigromancer's positive portrayal 
has another axis brought out by the contrast of his behaviour with that of the 
heretical con men: the heretics intended evil (in the framework of the story), 
spreading doctrine they well knew to be false at the behest of the demons; 
they either trivialised the demons' powers, or did not care enough to resist 
them. There is an obvious contrast to the nigromancer, who intervenes judi- 
ciously, understanding the risks, and summoning the demons only to help the 
bishop. Unlike the heretics, he is properly aware of the dangerous nature of 
the demons, and in this way his work in becoming known will spread only true 
gospel. 

Another story in Caesarius' repertoire involves a nigromancer who is 
called in to make a demonstration of his art precisely in order to prove that 
demons exist and that they are too dangerous to trifle with. This tale recounts 
the adventure of a knight named Henry who did not believe in demons and 
regarded all he had heard of them as frivolous.!^ However, to test his own scep- 
ticism he consulted with another cleric named Philip very well known for his 
nigromantic skills (in nigromantia famosissimus). Henry asked Philip to call up 
some demons so that he could see for himself how they behaved. Philip—also 


14 lbid. Dist. 5, cap 11, 276ff. For another story with a similar moral about belief in demons 
see, Dist. I, Cap. XXXIII. 
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a reluctant collaborator in this project—refused at first, saying the sight of 
demons was horrible and dangerous; however at length he did agree when 
Henry promised to hold him and his family harmless if any evil befell him. 

Philip then took him to a fork in the road at midday and drew his magic 
circle, admonishing Henry not to stick an arm or leg out of the circle, to give 
nothing they asked, to promise nothing, and not to cross himself (presumably 
to keep the show from finishing too early), and he added: "The demons will 
tempt and terrify you in many ways but they cannot harm you if you stick to 
my mandates." Soon, Henry sees and hears terrifying howling winds, flooding 
waters, pigs grunting, as the demons try to frighten him, but he stands firm. 
Now a hideously deformed giant taller than a tree approaches him, and sud- 
denly Henry understands, because the devil is there and visible to him, that 
he exists. Still he stays inside the circle, and a conversation ensues in which 
the devil tries to trick Henry into giving him a gift, asking for various items on 
his person or from his household, but Henry steadfastly refuses. Once more 
the devil asks for something, and when Henry refuses, rushes upon him as if 
to snatch him from the circle; Henry cries out, reaching a hand out to defend 
himself, and is about to fall backwards, but before he can be snatched away 
through misadventure, Philip steps up and banishes the demon. From that 
hour Henry always believed in demons and emends his life as a consequence. 

In this story again we have a reluctant nigromancer-cleric who does not 
wish to do what the knight requests, capitulating only after protest. The 
nigromancer here behaves, if not altruistically, at least sensibly under the 
circumstances, giving the knight appropriate warnings about the dangers of 
demons and offering important basic safety instructions for his time in the 
magic circle. When he sees the client on the point of losing his nerve, he comes 
quickly to the rescue and exorcises the demon before Henry comes to harm. 
Arguably, Philip does a genuine service for the sceptical knight, benefitting his 
soul by keeping him safe in the demonic theatre first of all, and second by re- 
establishing his faith in the reality of the hereafter. 

Another story found in a thirteenth-century collection by a Dominican prior, 
Rudolf of Schlettstadt, is more like a ghost story than an exemplum, but begins 
in a similar way: a wandering scholar-nigromancer named Walravius meets a 
man by chance in a tavern, Johann Epfig by name, who asks him to conjure a 
demon in exchange for dinner (Schlettstadt 1974, 103—05).!° Johann Epfig says 
he has heard many people talk about demons but has never seen them. Johann 
seems to have a weaker stomach than Henry in the previous story, for the sight 


15 An English translation of this tale can be found in Shinners (2007, 243-44). 
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of a single awful demonic shape conjured by Walravius after dinner so terrifies 
him that he can barely make it home; afterwards he lies sick for many days. 
Eventually he does recover; however, the recovery of Johann Epfig is not the 
main interest of the story, for this man has a worthless servant named Hoper 
who insults Walravius after this adventure. Walravius promises revenge, and 
Hoper eventually meets his doom after serving wine to the town's knights in 
an unfinished house. Lying down to sleep, nude, in front of the fire after the 
feasting is over and the guests have departed, Hoper is assaulted by a demon 
and flayed in a terrifying manner. It takes him three days to die, and afterwards 
boys carry his skin around town on a stick; some heard the demon say "Raise a 
cup to Walravius for this gift." 

Walravius is a much more dubious character than either of the nigromancers 
in Caesarius' Dialogue; he comes across as dangerous and vengeful. Yet even so, 
he has several things in common with them. Like Philip in the previous story, 
he comes to no harm from the demons he summons. Presumably he is ade- 
quately protected by his exorcistic experience and acquired knowledge, if not 
his virtue. It is rather Johann Epfig, the primary client, and his servant Hoper 
who are cast as meddling with demons; they are novices who have gone in 
beyond their depth, and in this sense are understood within the narrative as 
more or less deserving of the fates they encounter. To the extent that the story 
serves as a warning, it is meant for people like Johann Epfig, overly curious 
about demons. The most unambiguously negative character presented in the 
story is Hoper, whose behaviour on the face of it—insulting Walravius for caus- 
ing the illness of his master—does not seem entirely unjustified. Yet if we see 
the encounter with Walravius as a kind of business arrangement, which after 
all delivered precisely the goods requested, the complaints and abuse must be 
seen as uncalled for. Walravius does not provide any model of virtue here— 
unlike Philip, he does not act to protect his client from demonic assault—but 
itis interesting that, as with Philip and Henry, it is not the nigromancer but the 
curious client who comes to harm. 

My next story comes from another collection of moral tales originating in 
Spain, Don Juan Manuel’s fourteenth-century compendium El Conde Lucanor. 
This work is explicitly a book of exempla intended for Christian moral instruc- 
tion. Unlike the Dialogue of Caesarius of Heisterbach, however, it is not meant 
for a monastic audience; rather it is written in Don Juan's vernacular Castilian, 
and is meant to appeal to an audience of secular nobles who might not have 
known Latin. Nobles also figure largely in the stories. The book shares some- 
thing with the genre of the speculum principis or ‘mirror for princes, offer- 
ing ideas for how the nobility might navigate difficult life situations where, 
for example, self-interest is pitted against consideration for others, giving 
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useful suggestions for saving face while working on the soul’s salvation at the 
same time. The opening sentence makes clear the type of doctrine the author 
intended to pass on: "This book was written by Don Juan Manuel [...] with 
the wish that all men should accomplish in this world such deeds as would be 
advantageous to their honor, their possessions, and their stations, and so that 
they would adhere to the career in which they could save their souls."!6 

As with the work by Caesarius of Heisterbach, El Conde Lucanor is framed 
as a dialogue between a senior advisor (Patronio) and the junior but attentive 
Count Lucanor, with Patronio telling stories in response to problems described 
by the count, meant to suggest avenues of moral action that could help him 
solve life's problems. I here focus on one of the best known and most inter- 
esting of his tales in which the two main characters are a powerful Dean of 
Santiago interested in magic, and a known expert in nigromancy named Don 
Yllan.!” While the context of the story is seemingly very different from that of 
the stories of nigromancers in Caesarius of Heisterbach— being set in Spain, 
coming from a vernacular and secular context and written for noblemen— 
there are some illuminating parallels in the character of the nigromancer. 

This story also concerns a relationship between nigromancer and client, 
only here the client, the Dean of Santiago, travels to Toledo in order to learn 
about the nigromantic art from the master of nigromancy Don Yllán. The moti- 
vation for engaging the nigromancer is not a shallow, curious wish to see some 
real demons, but rather a more earnest intellectual desire to learn the whole 
substance of the art. Don Yllán agrees in principle, but warns his client imme- 
diately that he is aware some men of high standing, when they obtain all they 
want, are likely to forget their half of the bargains they make. The Dean assured 
him that he would give good return for the lessons. 

Don Yllán insists on offering him hospitality prior to their first meeting, 
and escorts him to a subterranean chamber reached through a long carved 
stone staircase that is lined with books. Don Yllán has declared his intent to 
order a meal of roasted partridges for them, though it is not immediately done. 


16  Ifollowthe translation by Keller and Keating (2005, 39). An edition in the original Castilian 
is Libro del conde Lucanor: edicion, estudio y notas, ed. Ayerbe-Chaux (1983). I am grate- 
ful to Veronica Menaldi, whose presentation ("Eastern Magic in a Western Home: The 
Influence of Iberian Translated Ghayat al-Hakim on a Fictional Necromancer”) at the 
Kalamazoo Congress on Medieval Studies in 2017 catalysed my interest in this text, and 
who kindly shared a copy of her paper. 

17 Chapter u in the translation by Keller and Keating (2005). Different manuscript versions, 
as well as different printed editions, may put the tales in varying order. A commentary 
on manuscript variance that is also an interesting reading of Don Juan Manuel’s book is 
Laurence de Looze (2005). 
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A temporal illusion is triggered while they are discussing the educational 
program: two men arrive to say that the Dean has been elected bishop. The 
nigromancer, Don Yllán, then asks if the new bishop would be so good as to 
confer the vacant Deanship on his son. The new bishop prefers to confer it on 
one of his own brothers, but assures the nigromancer that he will be abun- 
dantly rewarded later. And so it goes on with the former Dean, in the magi- 
cally induced illusion, becoming promoted to archbishop, and eventually to 
pope, and ignoring the nigromancer's requests repeatedly with each new rise 
to power. 

When the nigromancer complains about this, the new pope threatens Don 
Yllán, saying that if he persisted in his complaints he would be imprisoned as 
a heretic. Don Yllán at this point bade him farewell, understanding for cer- 
tain that his bargain would never be honoured. When he asked for journey 
food, the new pope even refused him provisions. Don Yllán then unveiled the 
nigromantic illusion by replying that, since he had nothing to eat, he would 
have to return to the partridges which he had ordered roasted that night; he 
called the servant woman and told her to fetch them. The erstwhile pope found 
himself back in Toledo, in Don Yllán's subterranean chamber, and still Dean of 
Santiago; he realised the rise to power had been an elaborate fantasy wrought 
by Don Yllán to test his accountability, and is ushered out embarrassed, and 
with no more practical knowledge of nigromancy than when he came in. 

The story contains lessons for readers about fair dealing as well as pru- 
dence; Don Yllán's nigromantic skills allow him to test the quality of the 
Dean's promises as he rises through the ranks of powerful clergy, and finds 
them wanting. The nigromancer is cast as having useful skills that come with 
no strong negative value judgements attached. The illusion Don Yllán casts is 
not necessarily a demonic one, though the creation of illusions both through 
trickery and through demonic aid is part of the stock in trade in nigromantic 
manuscripts; however it may not matter all that much whether his illusion is 
done by demonic aid since, as I have already demonstrated, the Christian Latin 
sources also depict nigromancers whose skills are cast as useful knowledge in 
situ, and they are explicitly concerned with the summoning and banishment 
of demons. Importantly for my point here, Don Yllán is not cast as a heretic, a 
swindler, or an outsider to the community, any more than the nigromancers in 
the stories recorded by Caesarius of Heisterbach. 

The thing that makes this especially interesting is that the dean actually 
suggests to Don Yllán that he might be punished for heresy, but since this sug- 
gestion constitutes a threat against Don Yllán, designed to drive him away so 
that the Dean will not have to deliver the promised reward for service, the nar- 
rative casts the Dean as doing something underhanded by even mentioning 
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this. And how viable a threat would it have been? This nigromancer has less 
otherness than the one in the story of Theophilus. His religion is not explicitly 
stated, and he might initially be taken for a Muslim scholar or other outsider 
to the Christian community, but in fact he could not have considered asking 
a new bishop to confer a vacant deanship on his son if he were from anything 
other than a Christian family. He must moreover be aware of his own mer- 
its, rank, and status in the community to make this suggestion. I suggest that 
this portrayal of the ‘insider’ nigromancer with a desirable skill set is inflected 
through stories of helpful or neutral nigromancers of the type recorded by 
Caesarius, especially because the Hebrew analogue of this story involves an 
Egyptian sorcerer who is essentially an ‘outsider’ to the Jewish community of 
the protagonist.!® 

In both Caesarius’ Dialogue and El Conde Lucanor, the nigromancers are 
depicted as playing roles that are neither negligible nor necessarily evil in com- 
munities in which they are embedded. They are apparently respected enough 
to be sought out for consultation by nobles and powerful clergy. They are not 
outsiders to the Christian community. Don Yllán is clearly himself well edu- 
cated and well off, an owner of many books. While nigromantia can cover an 
array of more or less scientific pursuits that Don Yllán likely engaged in, we 
cannot be at all sure that demon summoning is not among the tricks of his 
trade. At the same time, as the first story shows, within medieval Catholic cul- 
ture, the ability to both summon and banish demons is a skill people might 
sometimes need. 


4 True Lived Nigromancy: Magic as Social Practice 


But how often did it really happen that late medieval priests lined up for magic 
lessons or were consulted by others interested in using their arts? In practice 
it was probably more normal for nigromancy to be studied or practised in a 
small group setting than is normally imagined. There is ample evidence to sug- 
gest that there were often multiple people engaged in ritual magic practices 


18 The tale of Don Yllán has a Hebrew analogue written down about sixty years earlier in the 
MeSal Haqadmoni (“Tales of the Ancient One") of Isaac ibn Sahula (ca. 1285); for this see 
Wacks (2005). Wacks suggests that “both authors novelized a folktale circulating orally in 
Castile during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This tale would have combined 
motifs from other sources, such as those reflected in the exempla collections and in 
Arabic sources, but first appeared as a distinct tale type in Castile during this time, where 
it was heard and novelized first by Ibn Sahula and then by Don Juan Manuel" (432). 
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whether as assistants, teachers or compatriots in group activities, so that, as 
Frank Klaassen has suggested, the 'secrecy' enjoined on practitioners was 
probably treated more like a guild secret than an injunction to keep experi- 
ences strictly private (Klaassen 2014, 121; see also Klaassen 2011). The account 
of magic use given in John of Morigny's work certainly backs up this idea. 
Throughout John's narrative it is clear that there is social and communal activ- 
ity involved in the transmission of magic texts and learning about them. His 
first experience of a nigromantic manuscript was not a solitary one. Rather it 
was offered to him by a certain cleric (*quodam clerico"); he copied from it as 
much as he could, and when he became doubtful of its contents, he went to 
consult with another acquaintance, a Lombard medical expert named Jacob 
of Bologna. By Jacob, John was led to another ritual text, the Ars notoria, which 
he pursued more aggressively. At first this ritual operation seemed more salu- 
brious, containing beautiful prayers in which angels are invoked to assist with 
the process of learning the liberal arts, philosophy, and theology. Only later 
did John learn to regard the Ars notoria as demonically corrupt, a deceitful 
and untrustworthy magic text. But though the text presents well, the very fact 
that Jacob suggested it as an alternative to nigromancy shows that it occupied 
a categorical space adjacent to nigromancy even at the outset. Though John 
perceives the text as innocent—indeed holy and beautiful—when he first 
encounters the text, by the end of his experience with it he is clearly converted 
to seeing as one of the magical or exceptive arts. 

So far it is clear that texts widely perceived as magical (as the Ars notoria typ- 
ically was, despite its claims for itself of pure religiosity) or even as completely 
illicit (like nigromancy) could nevertheless be topics of conversation among 
students and their peers, who traded and circulated texts, exchanged views, 
and gave advice from their experiences. Such conversations around magic 
might eventually end with the practices being put aside by the older and wiser; 
but in John's case, and probably others, this did not happen immediately, nor 
without multiple trials. After working with the Ars notoria for some years, and 
finally dismissing it, John reverted once again to nigromancy ("like a dog who 
returns to his vomit” John says, quoting from Proverbs 26:1).? He became to 
such an extent adept that he wrote his own new nigromancy (nova nigroman- 
tía), reinventing the practices he was working with. Only after a divine warn- 
ing and chastisement did he finally dismiss all the magic arts forever.?? John's 
autobiography shows the extent to which, as in the fictional stories, the use 


19 Liber florum., 11 Prol.b. 
20 lbid. rii12-13. 
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of magic could be seen not merely as a sinful set of actions but as a hard-won 
acquisition of knowledge, skill, and expertise; as an intellectual attainment it 
differs markedly from sins or vices like sloth, gluttony, adultery or theft. 

The Ars notoria likewise took multiple attempts to put aside, perhaps in part 
because John involved multiple other people in its practice. Since, as we have 
seen from the exemplary narratives, even nigromantic knowledge is embed- 
ded in a sociocultural matrix in which it is shared, demonstrated, discussed, 
and reinvented in new forms, it will come as no surprise to see how a practice 
like the Ars notoria might be socially embedded, shared, and reinvented, even 
though the text itself does nothing to advertise its own possibilities for com- 
munal operation, rather enjoining practitioners to work secretly and not to 
share their visions.?! John begins on the Ars notoria as a solo operator, refining 
his technique by trial and error. But having gained experience, he goes on to 
teach it, first to a Cistercian friend named John of Fontainejean, and then (or 
perhaps simultaneously) to his fifteen-year old sister, Bridget, whom he taught 
to read using the Ars notoría.?? In the end, all of them learn to reject the Ars as 
demonically corrupt, but not before Bridget has gained some impressive read- 
ing skills, and John himself has acquired knowledge of the liberal arts, with 
John leading the way both in the advance and retreat from the practice. 

It is interesting to get these glimpses of how John passes his experience on, 
since in the fictional exempla mentioned above, the nigromancer is often rep- 
resented as an expert, but there are few hints about how this expertise might 
have been acquired. We can look to John of Morigny to work out how this 
learning probably worked in practice: partly autodidactically through reading 
texts, partly experientially through trial and error, partly through conversa- 
tions about the experience, and in a later phase, through direct instruction 
of others. We also glimpse through John's stories how his own role as teacher 
and mentor played out in relation to his magical skills. His initial impulses 
to pass on his special techniques for knowledge acquisition through the Ars 
notoria are benign, communal and familial. And though he unwittingly traps 


21 Injunctions to do, recite, or perform things secretly recur often in the text, e.g. “Know 
that you must perform this work in a secret and solitary place, clean and remote from the 
din of people" ("Scire quoque debes hoc opus esse agendum in loco secreto et solitario, 
mundo et remoto a strepitu gentium" ($9 glose, 148, drawing on Opus operum §D(b))) and 
"the visions that will appear to you divinely before the work, during the work, and after 
the work, vigorously fulfill and guard very secretly" (uisiones que ante opus, in opere et 
104). References are to the edition by Véronése (2007). 

22 . Formoreon Bridget, her instruction, her visions, and her part in John’s oeuvre, see Watson 
(2020). 
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his disciples in the net of his own error, he also helps with their extrication 
through the crafting of a new ritual text in which they both eventually become 
collaborators. 

The ritual text contained in the Flowers of Heavenly Teaching was prima 
facie much like the Ars notoria in being designed to augment knowledge of the 
university curriculum by means of Christian prayers; however John's work was 
much more explicitly intended to be taught and used within small communi- 
ties. This advocacy of his art for public use is certainly a part of the positioning 
of his text against magic in general, and against the Ars notoria in particular. 
John never refers to the operations of the Liber florum as ‘magic, though his 
rituals draw both on his expert knowledge of Christian liturgy and his expert 
knowledge of other texts widely regarded as magical by their readers and users. 
The relation of John's text to magic is complex, but, in essence, it is not really 
dissimilar to that of the Ars notoria itself; for the Ars notoria never refers to its 
own operation as ‘magic’ either; it is similarly a composite text, incorporating 
much standard liturgy with elements and ideas drawn from magical works. 
John's ultimate perception of the text as belonging to the 'exceptive arts, with 
deceptively beautiful but 'sacrilegious' prayers transmitted by the devil, is not a 
kneejerk 'outsider' attitude, but involved a significant positional shift acquired 
after long experience of the operational efficacy of the Ars notoria in produc- 
ing visions. 

Thus his own text is positioned against the Ars notoria rather like an anti- 
missile missile; he writes that "the Blessed Virgin destroyed these forms of 
knowledge and all the arts of the devil and confounded him through the reve- 
lation of this science" —i.e. his own work, the Liber florum.?? John makes and 
reiterates a basic distinction between the public mode of operation of his own 
art and the private nature of the Ars notoria, emphasising the fact that the Ars 
notoria enjoins secrecy around all its operations, but his does not.?^ This is 
not merely an empty rhetorical gesture either: Liber florum contains not only 
detailed instructions for its practice, but instruction for teaching the use of 
his prayer system to different types of people (both literate and illiterate boys, 
as well as elders going blind)—something that does not occur in any other 
magic text nor any other paraliturgical text in this period that I am familiar 
with.?° Indeed the teaching role of experienced operators is assumed to such 


23 Liber florum, NC 111.iii.33.d; the word “sacrilegious” as a descriptor for the Ars notoria 
prayers also occurs within this paragraph. 

24 Ibid, 11.iii.Cap 1.2.b “quia magis hoc opus se wlt ostendere in publico quam in occulto": see 
also OC 1.iv.12. 

25 Another ritual text of John’s period, the Sworn Book of Honorius, does mention the possi- 
bility of a master taking students (discipuli) in the Preface, and gives instructions around 
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an extent that it is mentioned in the rite of profession that is the operator's 
inception into the art; 


I, brother X, now before the face of divine majesty [...] with the permission 
of my superior, promise [...] service, support, honor, and glory to the [...] 
glorious Virgin, and also obedience, according to the visions and instruc- 
tions for this science, and that I will teach this science, so far as I am able, 
to true penitents.*® 

My emphasis 


The fact that operators have to seek permission before starting, from their 
abbots, if they are monks, or from a priest or confessor if they are laypersons, 
makes this a matter of broad community knowledge in principle; importantly, 
it cannot be properly practised without the approval of a church authority. The 
practices prescribed within the Ars notoria by contrast tended to be solitary 
and secret; they certainly do not mandate the preliminary approval of parish 
priests or abbots. However much the rules of secrecy were broken in practice— 
and we know John himself broke them—the prescriptions for secret vs public 
practice remained for John a key point of contrast between the Ars notoria and 
his own book—as he remarks; “whatever is seen in the Ars notoria is mandated 
not to be revealed to anyone; but here, whatever is seen in praise of the glori- 
ous Virgin is made public, and so they are opposed in every respect."?7 

John mentions at the end of his description of the profession process that it 
can be done in a simpler way for laity and secular clergy: 


namely that they may say only the angelic salutation, 'Hail Mary' and so 
on, with devotion and with a whole heart, before an image of the glori- 
ous Virgin, and let them visualize everything and imagine as described 
in the experiment for having the first vision. And this was shown in our 


this, thus testifying to the general idea of passing on magical knowledge through teaching. 
This is an important text for a number of reasons, one being that it uses the word ‘magic’ 
in a provocatively positive way. However, the instructions for disciples are different from 
John's inasmuch as they largely regard keeping the teachings secret; they are not truly 
pedagogically concerned as John's are. See the current and reliable English translation by 
Peterson (2016, 52—53 for "disciples"). Peterson also edited the English of British Library 
Royal Ms 17Axlii in an online edition, see Peterson (2009 [1998]). 

26 Liber florum., NC 111.i12.b. 

27 Ibid., Item, quidquid videtur in Arte notoria precipitur ne alicui reueletur; hic autem quic- 
quid videtur ad laudem Virginis gloriose publicatur, et ideo in omnibus adversantur. Ibid. 
NC IILii.5.h; cf OC I.1v12. 
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mother, who was a layperson and a secular, and similarly in Dom John, 
called Leboeuf, the priest. While he was having this book written out for the 
sake of devotion, with devotion of mind and intention of heart alone, 
the Blessed Virgin Mary appeared to him in a dream and spoke with him, 
saying: ‘And what do you want?" 


The fact that Dom John Leboeuf was having the text copied suggests implicitly 
that John has been working to spread his art to people he sees as true pen- 
itents in his community. As this anecdote also makes clear, the community 
implied within the Book of Prayers is importantly not just a community of 
living human beings. Obviously one of the most important characters in John's 
social world is the Virgin Mary, a person to whom he speaks on a regular basis 
through his visions and dreams, and who also speaks to his friends, his sister, 
his mother, and her parish priest. All of them share stories about Mary's visits 
afterwards, relaying the things she has said to each of them to one another, 
thus communally reinforcing data about the manner of her appearance and 
the kinds of thing she was likely to say. Perhaps, too, their open talk encour- 
aged others to undertake this practice where a vision of Mary is in fact a pre- 
liminary requirement of the operator to ensure that he has her permission to 
go on with the primary knowledge acquisition prayers in the book.?9 

Others who are invoked in the prayers and make personal appearances 
in John's visionary life or are prescribed as interlocutors within the prayers 
include Mary Magdalen, the archangel Michael, other unnamed angels that 
come into the visions alone or in small groups, Jesus Christ (both as a child 
and adult), and God the father.?? The idea that angels are part of the operators' 
community, too, informs the deep structure of the prayers, where angels of 
all nine orders are invoked systematically (grouped according the hierarchies 
found in the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite) as the operator pro- 
ceeds through their ranks in his imagined journey to the heavenly court. Just 
as a vision of Mary is required at the inception of the work, so too a vision of 
an Angel is required at a key turning point, at the end of Prayer 16, after the 
prayers for purification of the senses. Angels, here and elsewhere, are helpers 
and companions, and the full cycle of prayers takes the operator through each 


28 Ibid., NC 11.i.12.e. 

29 Foran overview of the order and specific goals and applications of the prayer system, see 
Table 1, at the front of Introduction A in Fanger and Watson (2015); for more detail see the 
Ritual Appendix at the end of that book. 

30 For more on John’s visionary dreams and the background of solicited visions in monastic 
and magical cultures, see Fanger (2018). 
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rank of angels as he rises to the heavenly court to request from God himself 
knowledge of the liberal arts, and ultimately of philosophy and theology.?! 

If conversations and stories about apparitions of angels, the Virgin Mary, 
and Christ support and encourage the eventual manifestation of these divine 
personages in the community, what of stories about demons? Tales of demonic 
behaviour were a staple of exempla both inside and outside the stories of 
nigromancers. If John's autobiography is any indication, very often personal 
stories of demonic apparitions in dreams and visions were similarly shared. In 
the Book of Visions, John tells a story of how he helped his sister to banish a 
demon that was assaulting her in the course of her work with the Ars notoria. 
He also tells numerous stories about the demonic apparitions and attacks that 
he personally experienced. As with conversations about divine apparitions, 
these stories about demons augmented a communal set of ideas and images 
of the possibilities of demonic behaviour and strategies for management of 
demonic assault. His memoir of the Ars notoria operation both begins and 
ends with experiments in nigromancy. In the interim, the ostensibly good and 
benign practice of the Ars notoria brought on serious demon haunting, ter- 
rible nightmares that he had difficulty escaping from. It seems possible that 
the nigromantic practices John took up after he was done with the Ars notoria 
appeared the more attractive at that point in his life because of their potential 
utility in controlling the demonic forces he had unleashed by his experiments 
with the Ars notoria. 


5 Conclusions 


By making his story about magic and at the same time about salvation and 
redemption from magic, John can be seen as an early prototype of Faust, 
or more precisely, as a type of medieval 'anti-Faust'—an essentially well- 
intentioned cleric who undertakes the study of magic, who even goes some 
distance toward expertise in the subject, but emends his life and does not 
perish. 

Yet the pattern of John's life as he writes about it is not quite typical of what 
we imagine for the reformed nigromancer. He is already a monk, so the monas- 
tic life does not in itself provide an avenue of escape from the vain illusions 
of the demon inhabited world. The primary explicit function of John's Liber 
florum is to destroy the Ars notoria by supplanting it with a new version of 


31 For how secular learning dovetails with divine knowledge see Fanger (2010). 
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a knowledge acquisition ritual more fully and dogmatically community ori- 
ented and less conflicted in its Christian aims. Through this book, which is 
both source and product of his redemption, John prepares a path that can 
be followed by others. This is true in a general way, inasmuch as he shows by 
example how people like himself may extricate themselves from magical sin, 
but it is also true in very specific ways, for in some prayers the content of his 
visionary dreams is referenced in order that it may be redreamed by his suc- 
cessors.?? Thus he combines techniques of dream induction from the magic 
arts and forms of prayer that reiterate monastic style vows towards a new more 
specific long term goal, a life partnership with the Virgin Mary, the patroness 
of this knowledge acquisition art. The liturgy of the anti-Ars notoria created is 
prefaced, interlaced, and concluded by a narrative in which the author of the 
prayer text constructs his own exemplary subjectivity as a magus redeemed by 
the Virgin Mary, drawing on earlier stories of this kind, which do not uniformly 
close off avenues to redemption from a magical beginning. But old stories can 
be respun in myriad ways. This exemplary story made of John' life is clearly in 
John's mind crucial to the function of his liturgy, part of the way its knowledge 
is transmitted to others. 

John's Flowers of Heavenly Teaching, accepted in his own monastic commu- 
nity, did not escape censure; it was criticised by authorities in 1315, which occa- 
sioned a drastic reconfiguration of its final section, and some version, probably 
the revised one, burnt at Paris in 1323 as sorcerous and heretical. It has been 
suggested that this shows John's book ultimately to have failed in its mission 
to conform to Christian truth, and that it may, after the burning, have acquired 
a certain patina of the forbidden, or that it was copied for its very deviance 
from Christian norms.?? However, neither of these possible conclusions is sub- 
stantially borne out by extant manuscripts, all of which postdate the burning, 
and many of which can be traced to religious houses. Their manuscript con- 
texts for the most part set John's work side by side with other devotional texts 
rather than other magical ones.?^ John's Flowers thus cannot be considered an 


32 In particular see Liber florum prayers *4 and *5.1,referencing visions detailed in Book of 
Visions 1.ii.1. 

33 ~+Forthis view see e.g., Asprem (2016). Though I disagree with Asprem in this spot, this is an 
ambitious and important article that merits reading by anyone interested in the medieval 
prehistory of early modern esotericism. 

34 With a few exceptions; for a fuller treatment of John's reception in the manuscript con- 
texts see Fanger, Introduction B, "The manuscripts and their users" in Fanger and Watson 
(2015, 90-137). 
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entirely deviant or counter-institutional practice unless you consider monasti- 
cism itself as deviant and counter-institutional. 

Through the later fourteenth, fifteenth and early sixteenth century, his 
work underwent a long process of reception that includes both rejection and 
acceptance in different contexts. There was no final moment when a single 
'orthodox' attitude to the text, or to its minglings of heterodox and orthodox 
paraliturgical practices, could be said to have prevailed. For John himself the 
rejection of the darker arts of magic was never quite complete or final either. 
Something of an ambivalent attitude to the nigromantic art is seen even in 
John's Book of Prayers, for nigromantia is represented, along with all the other 
magic arts, within the order of the Cherubim, as a science that an operator of 
John's text might choose to obtain (though the operator learns only the theory 
and explicitly does not request practical knowledge). John here may be seen as 
a normative nigromancer par excellence, both in the ways he retires from the 
art after using it, and in the ways that he refuses to reject it quite all the way. 

We can learn much from the stories people live by as well as the stories they 
tell. Apparently secretive, esoteric, and counter-institutional texts and litur- 
gies may be more embedded in the social and institutional world than they 
appear. We can see this in the difference between the secrecy and solitude pre- 
scribed for the operator by the text of the Ars notoria and the fact that John 
of Morigny actually did teach it to two other people; we can see too, from the 
stories he tells about himself and his companions as well as his ritual practice, 
all the ways that the magical or 'exceptive' arts are brought into contiguity with 
institutional structures and normative knowledge. Nigromantia connects with 
institutional knowledge both in the narrative details of John's rejection of it, 
and in the rapprochement with institutional learning represented by its pres- 
ence among the magic arts in the order of the Cherubim. 

To the extent that John invests explicitly in stories about nigromancers, his 
own favoured story is that of Theophilus, the client of a nigromancer who ulti- 
mately repents his involvement with the art and extracts himself from it under 
the guidance of the Virgin. But in John's life history we see shadows of other 
exemplary nigromancers in the way he gains and uses his expertise, in the ways 
he conceptualises demonic behaviour, and in the complicated dance around 
his use and rejection of the nigromantic art. More particularly, his sense of 
himself as an expert in rituals which have, for good or ill, a set of specific prag- 
matic uses, clearly reflects the figures in the stories. His idea that such rituals 
can be taught and learned, can, with care, be deployed for the good of others, 
also reflects the magicians in the stories. If the narrative of the demonic magi- 
cian redeemed from hell offers a primary arc for his memoir, another narrative 
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of ritual experts deploying pragmatic skills for the good of the community lies 
very close beneath. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Enchantment and Anger in Medieval Icelandic 
Literature and Later Folklore 


Adalheidur Gudmundsdottir 


In this chapter, I will examine some narrative patterns of magic in medieval 
Icelandic literature and later folklore. By focusing on provocative words, or 
spells, in particular, my aim is to draw some distinct lines between fictional 
spell-casters, the mental state of excitement and anger, and real-world situa- 
tions. Consequently, the examination will shed light on the possible relation- 
ship between literary fiction and ritual practice. The chapter builds upon pre- 
vious works within Icelandic folklore and saga scholarship, where spells have 
been treated as a folktale motif, and mainly as a narrative device.! 


1 Icelandic Sources on Magic 


Icelandic sources on magic include a great variety of historical and literary 
works from medieval times to nineteenth-century folklore, ranging from law 
books and medieval saga literature to legal documents and folktales. The lit- 
erature itself is diverse, the main categories being Íslendingasögur (Sagas of 
Icelanders), konungasögur (Kings’ sagas) samtídarsógur (Contemporary 
sagas), fornaldarsögur (Legendary sagas) and riddarasögur (Chivalric 
romances). Some other important sources are the Landnámabók (Book of set- 
tlemants) and the Snorra-Edda that deals specifically with Norse mythology. 
But even if pre-Christian elements and remnants of Old Norse belief systems 
can certainly be traced in some of these sources, they were all written down in 
Christian times, mostly in the thirteenth and fourteenth century (Pálsson 1991; 
Dillmann 2006, 16-23; Mitchell 2011, 74-116). 

The presentation of magic can be quite different between genres, and while 
Íslendingasógur may include some detailed accounts of people who were 
believed to be skilled in sorcery, literature with a more formulaic character, the 


1 Some previous works include Power (1987: 76-78); Guðmundsdóttir (1995; 2001: clxxii- 
clxxvii); Sveinsson (2003, 246-47, 255). 
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fornaldarsógur and the riddarasógur, usually include more standardised fea- 
tures. Such standardised or even formulaic elements are usually in the form of 
narrative units or motifs concerning different types of magic or sorcery, those 
who are skilled in magical arts, magical objects etc.? In some cases, such motifs 
may be rooted in Norse mythology or earlier ritual practises, while others are 
characterised by more general themes, and are even widespread in European 
story-telling traditions. 

Besides the more realistic literature, it is evident from legislative texts that 
some forms of magic were practised in medieval Iceland, and that spells were 
considered to be powerful. In Grágás, a law book preserved in thirteenth- 
century manuscripts (including laws from the tenth to the thirteenth century), 
there is a section that forbids Icelanders to worship pagan gods, to practise 
magic (galdrar), incantation (gjörningar) and sorcery (fjólkynngi). Also, it is 
forbidden to practise evil magic (fordeduskapr) in particular, i.e. to cause men 
or animals illness or death by the use of words or sorcery? Yet another form 
of magic—according to medieval Icelandic sources—is the seidr-ritual that 
involves a sorceress/sorcerer and her or his helping spirits (Dillmann 2006, 
40-42). In general, however, the kind of magic described in the literature is not 
based on acts of mediation with demons or occult forces, such as the magic 
from the medieval period in continental Europe. Instead, they are character- 
ised by the use of powerful speech and provocative words, spoken or written. 

The medieval legacy of magic and sorcery as described in Old Norse litera- 
ture, genealogies and legislative texts kept on circulating in Icelandic culture, 
as can be seen from later literature, legal documents and written testimonies 
from the period of the witch-hunts (Hastrup 1990; Flowers 2005), and oral 
narratives. Oral narratives that include motifs or remnants of folk beliefs were 
mostly recorded in the nineteenth century, even if a small collection of tales 
was recorded in the late seventeenth century. The main genres of these folk- 
tales are the legend and the fairy- or wonder tale (German: Märchen). The fun- 
damental difference between the two is that while legends may reflect actual 
folk beliefs (therefore, a specific category of belief legends), wonder tales are 
characterised by standardised motifs, in many cases similar to those from the 


2 A narrative motif is usually defined as "[...] the smallest element in a tale having a power to 
persist in tradition. In order to have this power it must have something unusual and striking 
about it,” to quote Stith Thompson (1946, 415). Narrative motifs are listed in motif-indexes, 
see Thompson (1955-1958); Boberg (1966). 

3 Grágás (1992, 19). On comparable legislative texts in Scandinavia, see Mitchell (2011, 148—68). 
On beliefs concerning the power of the spoken word in Old Norse sources, see Raudvere 
(2005). 
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medieval fornaldarsögur and riddarasögur. In spite of the fact that Icelandic 
wonder tales belong to a body of international tale types,^ they are in many 
cases influenced by the earlier literature and local story-telling traditions. 

Icelandic legends are diverse in nature and may include narratives about 
evocation, conjurations and curses, and deal with people that were skilled in 
sorcery, like poets with supernatural powers (Kkraftaskáld) and students who 
practised magic, while still seeking for a deeper knowledge. One such student 
was the eighteenth-century Loftur Þorsteinsson (Galdra-Loftur) who conjured 
a bishop from his grave in order to acquire his book of magic. Eventually, Loftur 
was killed when a gray hand reached his boat from the deep of the ocean and 
brought it down (Árnason 1954-61, I 572-75). The legend is believed to be 
related to Faustian lore (see the chapter by Claire Fanger in this volume). 

In the following discussion I will deal with two genres of narratives specif- 
ically, the medieval fornaldarsógur and the nineteenth-century wonder tales, 
where magic is most frequently found in the form of spells. Thus, the study is 
based only on a limited group of sources within Icelandic literature and oral 
tradition. The wonder tales are in many cases influenced by the fornaldarsógur, 
that are themselves based on earlier Nordic story-telling tradition. Therefore, 
both genres may embody remnants of folk belief and/or ritual practices, and 
the spells may reflect some actual forms of magic, as described in legislative 
texts as well as in medieval saga literature. The main focus will be on how spells 
are presented, with an emphasis on those who cast the spells, their reasons for 
casting them and their mental state while doing so. By focusing on the spell- 
casters specifically, we might be able to learn whether spell casting scenes are 
in general standardised narrative units, as might be expected within the tales 
under question, or if they exhibit any remnants of actual folk belief or customs. 


2 Spells 


Spells are frequently found in the genre of wonder tales, in which cunning 
witches and wicked stepmothers cause misery with their evil magic; their 
spells or enchantment. Spells feature in tales from all over the world.5 For some 
reason, however, they occur particularly often in Icelandic tales from previous 
centuries and in a wide variety of forms; in fact, the apparent popularity of 
such stories over many centuries in Icelandic story-telling tradition is striking 


4 Onthetypes of international folktales, see e.g. Thompson (1946, 21-187). 
5 See motif-indexes Nos. M400, M410, M4i1.3, M414 and M420 (Boberg 1966, 196-97). 
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(Sveinsson 2003, 246). Thus, the numerous examples of tales dating from the 
medieval period into modern times provide us with information about story- 
telling entertainment, narrative techniques, and popular ideas about magic. 

There is a rich variety of terms covering spells in Icelandic: álög (spells, lit. 
things laid on (another)), sköp (fate), ósköp (misfortune), örlög or forlóg (fate 
or destiny) and dnaudir (compulsion); this variety was greatest in medieval 
literature, while the word álóg becomes the dominant term in post-medieval 
romances and wonder tales.9 

In the present chapter, the word 'spells' is used to refer specifically to the 
use of words or formulae that are deemed efficacious or powerful. Thus, a spell 
(álög) consists of verbal magic, in which the words of the spell-caster (álagav- 
aldur) has an effect on (hrín á) the victim, or are laid upon him or her (leggjast 
á) and produce a change in the nature of the person involved, either as regards 
his or her appearance, or conduct, or both. In this, spells are closely related to 
fate or destiny (Orlóg/forlóg), interfering in the life of the individual and result- 
ing in a narrowing of choice, suppression of individuality or a reduction of 
freedom. Spells are, however, not only ‘negative’, with regard to a spell-caster 
and his or her victim, but can be 'positive' as well. Positive enchantment spells, 
or the expression of good wishes, may be cast with similar formulae as the ones 
who are more destructive, e.g.: "By my power of enchanting I promise that my 
dises shall always follow and assist you." 

Among the most common spell-casters in Icelandic tales are wicked step- 
mothers. In view of how commonly stepmothers and spells appear together, 
they are frequently treated by folklorists as constituting a single narrative 
motif: the 'stepmother-and-casting-of-spells-motif;? though this dual compo- 
nent is sometimes ignored and the tales are simply called either 'stepmother 
tales’ (stjápusógur) or ‘tales of spells’ (álagasógur). Many of these tales are ste- 
reotyped and involve a king and his children after the death of the queen and 
how the new queen, the stepmother, takes power. Generally she does not cope 
well with her new environment and this usually results in her casting spells 


6 In his article “Om öde och ódestro," David Erlingsson discusses the meaning of the various 
terms used together with órlóg/forlóg (1990, 76—81). Cf. Sveinsson (2003, 255). 

7 From Porsteins saga Víkingssonar, in Anderson and Bjarnason (1877, 63). Cf. “pat mæli ek um 
at mínar dísir sé bér jafnan til fylgis" (Rafn 1829-30, I1 448). 

8 See Boberg (1966, 140, 196-97) (G205, M411.1.1, M431.6 and M446). Einar Ol. Sveinsson con- 
siders that stepmother-and-curse stories—and, consequently, the connection between these 
two motifs—are of Celtic origin, and that the two motifs were already associated as a unit 
when they arrived in Iceland (2003, 232-33; cf. Power 1987). 
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on her step-children, who then undergo severe trials and tribulations or stjúp- 
mæðrasköp, i.e. 'stepmother-induced fate.’ 

As the villain in Icelandic story-telling tradition, the stepmother is funda- 
mentally of one of two different kinds: either a ‘wicked stepmother or an 'amo- 
rous stepmother, each featuring in standardised, yet slightly different types of 
tales.’ In both cases, however, she is seen as an intruder. While tales of amo- 
rous stepmothers usually deal with the interaction between the stepmother 
and her stepson, tales of wicked stepmothers deal with step-children of both 
sexes, and sometimes with brothers and sisters. In all cases, the stepmother is 
part of the essential dynamics of the story and the spells she casts are a force 
that drives the action onwards. 

Even if the most common narratives including the 'stepmother-and-casting- 
of-spells-motif' are wonder tales recorded from oral tradition in the nineteenth 
century, they can also be found in earlier literature, such as the numerous for- 
naldarsógur and post-medieval romances. Except from the actual wording 
of the spells, the motif itself is consistent through the centuries, and, even in 
the earlier literature, it features as a typical motif from the tradition of the 
wonder tales. As is generally the case with such tales, the stepmothers feature 
in the standard role of the villain, and by casting their spells they upset the 
state of equilibrium in the story and give the occasion for the actions that will 
restore it. Thus, from a narratological point of view, spells laid by one character 
on another are a device used by the narrator to set off a course of events and 
force the heroes both to tackle imminent threats and also to face themselves 
(Guðmundsdóttir 2015, 47; cf. Mitchell 2011, 92, 116). This means that eventu- 
ally, even if the spells are negative, they turn out to have positive results for the 
protagonists, who acquire maturity, a mate and a kingdom. 

Because of the standardised nature of the 'stepmother-and-casting-of- 
spells-motif, and also because wonder tales are not descriptive, but rather 
relate what is necessary for the plot itself, the stepmother's actions are usually 
not explained. She is generally described as being an enchantress (skilled in 
magic, fjólkunnig),'? and in most cases she is hostile towards her step-children 


9 Sveinsson (2003, 232-233, 253 ff.) Cf Guðmundsdóttir (2001, clxvii-clxxii); O'Connor 
(2000, 38-39); Friðriksdóttir (2013). For further discussion of amorous stepmothers, see 
Guðmundsdóttir (1995, 28-31), cf. Boberg (1966, 184, 213, 249) (K211, P282.3 and T418). 
Besides the two main kinds, the wicked stepmother and the amorous stepmother, there 
are some interesting examples of beneficient stepmothers in Icelandic wonder tales; in 
these, the role of the spell-caster (the wicked stepmother) has been taken over by the 
mother of the hero, or the relatives of the stepmother (Guðmundsdóttir 2001, clxix-clxx). 

10 In some cases, the ability to cast spells on people is an innate ability; in others, it is 
acquired by learning (Raudvere 2005, 184; Mitchell 2003). 
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and, in turn, ignored by them. We might imagine the wicked stepmother as 

laughing while casting her spells, or she might be malevolent, but in general, 

this is not mentioned. In the following, however, I will exhibit some examples 
where the stepmother is not only shown as a standardised villain, but is funda- 
mentally angry for different reasons. 

Spells in Icelandic narrative tradition—both in medieval sagas and in the 
wonder tales of later ages—may be divided into two broad types: spells that 
result in transformation (e.g. turning a man into a bear; shape-changing or 
transformative spells) and spells involving the imposition of a quest (dlaga- 
sending) which makes it impossible for the victim to find peace until a par- 
ticular journey has been made.! Shape-changing spells are the more common 
type, and examples can be found of saga heroes—almost always teenagers or 
young adults—who are changed into bears, wolves or birds, or even into giants, 
trolls or slaves, bulls, horses, water monsters or other monstrous creatures.!? 

In wonder tales throughout the world, spells may be cast by different means. 
In the Icelandic tales, they are cast or pronounced by the use of formulae 
which are generally of a standardised form. A 'full' spell-casting scene consists 
of four exchanges in a series of escalating angry exchanges between the spell- 
caster and the hero: A > B, B > A, A > B, B > A. Very frequently, simply the first 
exchange is sufficient. The four exchanges are as follows. 

1 Spell-caster: ‘Legg ég á og meli ég um |...| (I lay upon (you) and I pro- 
nounce), or a similar formula. The first part of the spell states what it is 
intended to do and what can be done to lift it. This may be followed by 
one of two additions: a) a statement that the resolution will probably 
never happen, which enhances the power of the spell and so makes the 
situation seem even more serious, though of course in the end the hero 
manages to break out of the spell, or b) the victim of the spell asks the 
spell-caster the whereabouts of a particular object or person that is to be 
found, and the spell-caster says he can find this out himself. 

2. Sometimes, the casting of the spell results in the victim's temporarily 
acquiring power in turn and casting a counter-spell that subjects the 
spell-caster to a particular trial or constraint until the original spell is 
lifted. 


11 See Guómundsdéttir (2001, clxxii-clxxvii); Sveinsson (2003, 246-47, 255); Power (1987, 
76-78). 

12 On transformative spells in Icelandic tales, see, e.g., Reuschel (1933, 13—15). Cf. Boberg 
(1966, 57) (D47, D47.3, D100 ff. and D525). The shape-changing motif is well-developed 
in Ireland and can be found in French romance, as well as Greek and Roman literature, 
especially concerning werewolves (Guðmundsdóttir 2001, clxxxvii-clxxxix). 
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3.  Itis common for the spell-caster to react by expressing the wish that 
both the original spell and, where there is one, the counter-spell will be 
revoked. 

4. The victim (the hero) always answers this by saying that both spells are 
to remain in force. 

Spells are much more common by themselves without counter-spells in 

Icelandic tales. The counter-spells are of various types; unlike the initial spell, 

they generally result in the destruction or death of the person against whom 

they are directed (Guðmundsdóttir 2001, clxxv-clxxvi; Schlauch 1934, 132-33). 

Spells are of such a nature that the person against whom they are directed 

acquires the power to cast a spell against them, even though he or she only 

has this power for a short time. Outside this framework, the hero (the person 
on whom the spell is cast) is generally down-to-earth and has no supernatural 
abilities. 

It is obvious from the form of stories involving spells that they were highly 
useful for storytellers or saga authors as a means of giving their work an excit- 
ing development, and this makes it easy to explain how frequently they were 
employed. But why did these two motifs, the stepmother motif and the spell 
motif, function so well together in Iceland's folktale heritage? Regarding the 
shape-changing spells particularly, it should be noted that Iceland has few ani- 
mal or anthropomorphic tales, and where the latter exist, Einar Ol. Sveinsson 
suggested that: 


Birds and beasts often appear in wonder-tales, and talk or do things 
which need human intelligence to perform. Icelanders explain these 
things to themselves by saying that they were people under spells. When 
human beings and trolls (or other monsters) are described as falling in 
love, these latter are also said to be people under spell. This motif thus 
solved many difficulties [...] Spells require an account of what led to their 
being cast. Bjarka báttr provides for this in exactly the same way as so 
many Icelandic story-tellers did later, by using the stepmother motif, one 
of the most popular motifs of romance of the time, which was available 
everywhere when such a need arose. (2003, 246) 


In other words, Icelanders changed wonder tales that came from elsewhere and 
added spells to them, more often than not in connection with the stepmother 
motif, so producing stepmother-and-spell-tales. As Einar Ól. Sveinsson says, 
the changes that Icelandic wonder tales underwent as a result of spells were 
far-reaching (ibid., 233, 247), and it is not to be ruled out that the abundance of 
stepmothers in them is a direct result of this: spells call for spell-casters. 
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In the medieval literature, the stepmother-and-spell motif occurs only as a 
small element within a larger whole. In one of the oldest variants of the motif, 
which is preserved in Bjarka pattr, a short episode within Hrólfs saga kraka 
(Rafn 1829-30, 1 50),? the connection between the stepmother, Hvít, and spell- 
casting is extremely logical; she is the daughter of the king of the Sámi (Finnar), 
who in medieval Icelandic literature were known for their shamanic practises 
and generally seen as wizards.'^ Hvít, who is married to an old king, attempts 
to seduce her stepson but is rebuffed. She responds by casting a spell on him. It 
is natural to assume that this reflects the way the Sámi were regarded; the audi- 
ence of this episode could probably be relied upon to expect that she would 
employ spells sooner or later. It is likely that the tale of Hvít was influential in 
the formulation of this motif in the Icelandic narrative tradition as most of the 
stepmothers in later tales hail from uninhabited regions, as does Hvít: from 
islands or remote peninsulas and areas such as Finnmörk or Gandvik." In this 
respect, most of them call to mind Hvít's origin. 

As in the case of Queen Hvit, the typical amorous stepmother makes 
advances towards her stepson, and casts her spell only after being rejected or 
humiliated by him. In most cases, these spells are not transformative; rather, 
the stepmother sends the stepson off on a perilous quest in search of a certain 
young woman.!6 The spell then works rather like a hypnotic trance on the vic- 
tim and seems to take control of his personality, with the result that he is more 
or less driven on involuntarily, like a sleepwalker. 

In the case of quests imposed by spells, the stepmother (as a substitute for 
the parents) can be seen as sending the hero off when the time is ripe for him 


13 Hrólfs saga kraka includes an older section, Bjarka pattr, from c. 1300. Some scholars are 
of the opinion that the saga itself is of an early date, i.e. from the thirteenth century; 
others have argued that in its present form it could scarcely be older than from the early 
fourteenth century (Sveinsson 2003, 243-44). The most usual dating for the existing text 
is late fourteenth century or c. 1400. Traces of the episode can be found in the Old Norse 
poem Bjarkamál (c. 1000) and Gesta Danorum by Saxo Grammaticus (c. 1200). See also 
O'Connor (2000, 26). 

14 The Sami people, who inhabited large areas in the Nordic regions (particularly the North- 
Easten part), were believed to be skilled in magical arts and sorcery. According to some 
medieval sources, people from the more southerly regions of Scandinavia dwelt with 
them for a while, in order to learn the performance of magic (Mitchell 20n, 54, 106-7, 
161-63). 

15 The island's location is never defined, though occasionally particular places on the 
edge of the known world are named, e.g. Finnmórk or Gandvík (i.e. in North-Eastern 
Scandinavia). Many kings say they do not want a queen from an island or remote penin- 
sula; in this, the sagas reveal caution or mistrust towards the unknown. 

16 Cf. Boberg (1966, 198) (M446, M455 and M455.1); Power (1987, 78-82). 
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to become an adult. The hero’s quest, or struggle to break the spell, thus cor- 
responds to the move towards maturity, and it is maturity that is the purpose 
of the quest or mission. In the same way, transformative spells always promote 
changes or new phases in the life of the individual involved, e.g. with the arrival 
of a third party who releases him or her from the spell, upon which the animal 
or troll changes back into a human being, who as often as not marries his or her 
rescuer. Thus, it can be said that tales involving spells depict the human strug- 
gle with fate, how he tackles it and the times when he succeeds in mastering it. 
What is important in this is that the hero learns to take decisions, and this in 
itself constitutes an aspect of maturity (Sweeney 2000, 97). Accordingly, such 
tales simply deal with the difficulty of growing up and becoming an adult. 


3 The fornaldarsögur 


The fornaldarsögur, one of the main categories of medieval Icelandic litera- 
ture, are set in the remote past in the north of Europe and Scandinavia; they 
also have perhaps the closest connection to oral tradition and consequently, 
many of them include adventures in distant lands, journeys to the otherworld, 
supernatural features and magic. They were mostly written in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and even if scholars do not agree on exactly which 
sagas should be defined as fornaldarsögur, the term generally refers to the 31 
texts published by Carl Christian Rafn in Fornaldar sögur Nordrlanda in 1829- 
30.7 The following discussion will focus mainly on sagas that have hitherto 
been regarded as ‘traditional’ fornaldarsögur (i.e., those edited by Rafn), e.g. 
Bósa saga ok Herrauds (fourteenth century), Gríms saga lodinkinna (four- 
teenth century), Hálfdanar saga Eysteinssonar (c. 1300), Hjálmpés saga ok Olvis 
(fifteenth century),!® Hrólfs saga kraka ok kappa hans (c. 1400) and Illuga saga 
Gridarfostra (c. fourteenth—fifteenth century). In addition, examples will be 
taken from the following works: Grógaldur and Fjólsvinnsmál (together called 
Svipdagsmál; an Eddic poem, preserved in manuscripts from the seventeenth 
century but possibly dating from c. thirteenth-fourteenth century), Ülfhams 


17 Itis difficult to give any precise date for these works, and some of the fornaldarsögur may 
well have been written slightly later than assumed above. On the origins of this category 
as literature, see Tulinius (2002, 44—69). For a general introduction to the fornaldarsógur, 
see Mitchell (1991, 8-90). 

18 The original saga was probably composed c. 1300, but it is now represented only in the 
form of rímur and the more recent prose version (Sveinsson 2003, 231). For an Irish ana- 
logue of the saga, see O'Connor (2000, 35-37). 
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saga (together with the rimur version of the saga in Ulfhams rimur, c. late four- 
teenth century),!9 Ala flekks saga (c. 1400), and the post-medieval romances 
Himinbjargar saga (c. 1700), Hreidmars saga og Fárbauta (c. eighteenth- 
nineteenth century), and Játmundar saga ljúfa (c. nineteenth century). 

Gríms saga lodinkinna, Hjálmpés saga ok Ólvis, Hrólfs saga kraka, Illuga saga 
Gridarfostra, Ulfhams saga, Ala flekks saga and Hreidmars saga og Fárbauta all 
contain examples of shape-changing spells, some of them more than one in 
each. Spells that impose missions or quests occur in Svipdagsmál, Hálfdanar 
saga Eysteinssonar, Hjálmpés saga ok Olvis, Úlfhams saga, Ala flekks saga, 
Himinbjargar saga, Hreiómars saga og Fárbauta and Játmundar saga ljúfa. 
Curses of both types also occur in a large number of wonder tales that were 
recorded from oral sources in the nineteenth century and later?? As men- 
tioned above, the curses leading to quests often involve the search for a par- 
ticular woman whom the hero is generally expected to marry. An example is 
found in Hjálmpés saga ok Ólvis, where a certain stepmother by the name of 
Luda has been scorned by her stepson after her attempt to seduce him. The 
curse that follows is her way of avenging herself. She says: "I now lay this spell 
on you, that nowhere shall you know any peace of mind, day or night, until 
you set eyes upon Hervor Hundingsdottir, except on your ships or in your tent" 
(O'Connor 2006, 138).?! Láda's spell robs the hero, Hjálmpér, of his peace of 
mind and plays an extremely large role in the saga, since he has to undergo 
many trials before he finds Hervór. So powerful is the spell that he is more or 
less unable to fix his mind on anything and wanders around restlessly out in 
the wilds, day and night. 

While Láda is without doubt the evil character of the saga—the villain— 
the audience cannot avoid feeling a certain sympathy for her. She is young and 
beautiful, but is married to an aged king who nevertheless turns out to have 
a young and attractive son. The son, Hjálmpér, takes her attempt at seducing 
him very badly, pushing her away and hitting her so as to draw blood. Here and 
in other cases, spell-casters manage to command a certain sympathy in the 


19 Úlfhams saga is not preserved in its original form, i.e. as a medieval prose text: it is now 
represented by fourteenth-century rímur and in three later prose redactions. In view of its 
subject matter and other characteristics, I believe these manifestations can be regarded 
as evidence of a now lost fornaldarsaga (Gudmundsdottir 2001, cliv—clxi). 

20 More than 550 Icelandic wonder tales and their variants have been recorded in the data- 
base http://sagnagrunnur.com/aevintyri/ (Gudmundsdottir 2016). Most of the wonder 
tales are found in Jon Árnason's folktale collection (1954—61). 

21  ^"[..] pat legg ek a pik, at þú skalt hvergi kyrr bola, hvorki nótt né dag, fyrr enn pu sèr 
Hervóru Hundíngsdóttur, nema á skipum þínum ok i tjaldi” (Rafn 1829-30, 111 479). Cf 
O'Connor (2000, 10-13; 2006, 56). 
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audience, even though they are the evil geniuses who cause the trouble in the 
action and are responsible for the spells against which the hero must struggle. 

In a few instances, the spell-caster, though not actually evil, fills a role com- 
parable to that of a villain. A clear example of this can be found in Hálfdanar 
saga Eysteinssonar. Eysteinn, the father of Hálfdan, attacks a kingdom, kills the 
king and forces the queen to marry him. The queen's daughter, Ingigerdr, flees 
with her fóstri (foster-father); later, they live in disguise in Eysteinn's court, 
bent on revenge, and Ingerór's fóstri murders Eysteinn in his sleep. Hálfdan, 
who had intended to keep a watch on these disguised guests on the night in 
question, approaches Ingigerdr where she lies sleeping. She has taken off the 
glove she normally wears revealing a beautiful ring on her finger. Hálfdan has 
never seen such a beautiful hand or ring; he steals the ring and the glove, at 
which he falls asleep, giving Ingerdr’s fostri the opportunity to kill his father. He 
wakes up to find Ingigerór standing over him; she has recovered the ring and 
the glove and is casting a spell: “For this hand, ring and glove you will search 
and yearn, and never find peace until the one who now takes it from you lays it 
as willingly in your hand again"? (Power 1987, 83, cf. 82). 

After this she runs off and adopts a different disguise, and Hálfdan soon 
departs on his journey, determined to avenge his father, with the sight of the 
beautiful hand, the gold ring and the glove constantly in his mind. He is in the 
grip of the spell; he is never at peace and has no will of his own until the spell 
is lifted. Eventually he finds Ingigerór and the spell is broken. What is inter- 
esting about the use of the motif of the imposed quest to find a woman here 
is that it is the woman herself who imposes it on the hero. The spell-caster is 
not Hálfdan's stepmother but his stepsister, and this is unique. The saga also 
describes clearly how completely the victim is in the grip of the spell and how 
all his actions are driven in one direction.?? 

In both these sagas we have examples of spells that are pronounced in direct 
speech. Others contain no such examples in direct speech; instead, the hero 
alludes to the spells afterwards, in indirect speech, e.g. ^[...] and thou hast freed 
me from sore straits, for that was my stepmother's curse" (Mills 1933, 24).24 In 
such cases it is likely that the authors assumed that the audience would be 
familiar with the phenomenon and therefore no long explanation was called 


22 “{...] eptir þessari hendi, gulli ok glófa skaltu leita ok preyja, ok aldrei nadir fa, fyrr en sa 
leggr jafnviljugr aptr í þinn lófa, sem nu tók a burtu [...]" (Rafn 1829-30, 111 531). 

23 For Irish parallels, see Sveinsson (1975, 60-83); Power (1987). 

24 “{...] ok hefir þú leyst mik ur miklum nauðum, því betta var mèr stjúpmóður sköp” (Rafn 
1829-30, I 31). 
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for (cf. Sweeney 2000: 47). Here follow some more examples of spells in direct 

speech: 

— [cast this spell upon you that you shall disappear from this place.? 

-  Ipronounce that with one foot you shall stand in this bower?9 

- Now I will pay you back [...] because you have shown me defiance and 
disobedience ever since I came to the kingdom. I now pronounce [... |? 

- [now pronounce that each day will be worse for you than those that have 
passed, and your last day will be the worst.?5 

— Ishall reward you for your foul language, and I hereby enchant you [... |?9 

—  [..]I pronounce this fate upon you.?? 

-  [castaspell on you, by which you will turn into a wolf [...] I also cast this 
spell on you [... |?! 

As these examples show, the wording used in these spells is similar, though 

there is no absolutely standardised formula.?? 


4 Conditions for Spells; Their Expression and Effect 


The basis of the idea of spells seems to be a belief in the power of the spoken 
word and the way this is used, with will, or strength of will, playing the main 
role. From beginning to end, a spell comes about in a three-part process: the 
basis (a strong will) » expression (confirmation of the will) » effect. As is 
described above, some of the narratives state the reasons why the spell-casters 
resort to spells; more often than not they feel threatened in some way or else 
they have been rejected or shown disrespect. In the following section, I will 
examine the circumstances leading to the casting of spells and the mental 


25 Lavender (2015, 13); cf. “[...] pat legg ek á pik, at pu hverfir i burt [...]" (Rafn 1829-1830, 
III 657). 

26 Lavender (2015, 13-15); cf. "[...] bat mæli ek um, at öðrum fæti standir þú á skemmu þess- 
ari [...]” (Rafn 1829-1830, 111 657). 

27 Waggoner (2012, 36); cf. “nu skal ek pat launa per [...] at þú hefir synt mer prjózku ok 
pverud, sidan er ek kom í ríkit; læt ek bat verða ummælt [...]” (Rafn 1829-1830, 11 151-52). 

28 Waggoner (2009, 11); cf. “[...] nú vil ek pat ummæla, at annar dagr sè ykkr öðrum verri, er 
yfir ykkr kemr, en inn sidarsti verstr [...]” (Rafn 1829-1830, I 249). 

29 Anderson and Bjarnason (1877, 47); cf. “ek skal launa per illyrdi bin, ok legg ek pat á þik 
[...]” (Rafn 1829-1830, 11 432). 

30  ^*[..] bad legg eg pjer ad forlogum [...]” (Guðmundsdóttir 2001, 49). 

31 “|...] legg ek pat á pik, at þú verðir at vargi [...] Þat legg ek þó enn til vid pik [...]” (Lagerholm 
1927, 99). 

32 On similar formulae in early Irish literature and modern Gaelic oral tales, see Power 
(1987, 84). 
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state of the spell-caster, focusing mainly on anger and how it is manifested in 
the three stages of the process. 


5 Conditions for Spells 


While most of the spell-casters in the fornaldarsógur are enchantresses 
(described as having the knowledge of magic and particular mental qualities), 
there are indications that the mental state of the person concerned may also be 
important when spells are cast. In some of the sagas, it is made clear that those 
who cast them have been humiliated or angered in some way. Trolls, which 
are commonly found in this role, are often bereaved: it is common for the 
saga heroes to travel around slaying trolls as a matter of course. Stepmothers 
are ignored by their stepchildren and amorous stepmothers are rejected, and 
even physically abused (Guómundsdóttir 1995, 29-30). When the conflict is 
between a stepmother and a girl of age, there can also be a power-struggle over 
managing the household. Finally, many of them are sex-starved, being young 
and married to old kings; in other words, they are dissatisfied with their lot. 

Láda, the stepmother of Hjálmpér in Hjálmpés saga ok Ólvis, is a good exam- 
ple of a woman who has been mocked and is seized by rage after her stepson 
uses violence against her. The spells she casts after being disgraced publicly 
by her stepson following her unsuccessful attempts to seduce him are, in fact, 
her attempt at revenge, to which she resorts in a state of excitement and anger 
(Rafn 1829-1830, 111, 469-471, 479). 

Ála flekks saga contains two good examples of the vehemence behind spell- 
casting and how powerful the formulae involved can be. A certain Blátónn, 
who sees herself as paying the saga hero back for bad behaviour, casts her 
spells by howling them (the Icelandic verb is grenja), and her brother Jótunuxi 
stresses that his words are to have the maximum possible effect when he says 
to the victim: "What is more, you have already killed two of my siblings, and it 
seems likely that you will also cause my death. But this I recite and pronounce 
[...] 33 So: Blátönn howls her spells; her brother recites them.?^ 

As in the above examples, it is most often the case that the anger is a result 
of rejection, though in Ála flekks saga it is perhaps more a case of disrespect. In 
both cases, however, it can be said that the anger is a result of wounded pride. 


33 “Hefir þú ok adr drepit tvau systkin mín, ok pat líkast, at af þínum voldum lata ek lífit. En 
bat b[yl] ek, ok bat meel[i] ek um [...]” (Lagerholm 1927, 114). 

34 Spells are also “howled” in Andra rímur from c. fifteenth century (X111 23, cf. 13, 29). This 
set of rímur is yet unpublished, see AM 604 4to. 
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In many cases, the spells are cast as an immediate consequence of rejection or 
other offensive behaviour on the part of the victim, though it is also common 
for the spell-caster to act only later, taking revenge at leisure. 

A good example of the acrimony that may lie behind a spell can be found 
in Ülfhams rímur, in which spell-casting formulae is interwoven with general 
expressions of ill-will. At the beginning of the spell she casts, Queen Hildr 
wishes that ‘everything will go against’ Ulfhamr, her victim;3° in addition, she 
feels that his foster-brothers, who are also affected by her anger and curses, 
deserve more than the adverse fates she has already called over them. The text 
reads: ^I cannot say it all, says the woman (Gerór of Fáfnir's bed); men should 
always be in grief if I had my way.”3° The same applies to the words uttered by 
Vórn, another character in the same saga. Having cast a spell on the king and 
his men, she says: "[...] may life never be pleasant for them. / Everything shall 
go against them."?7 

Hildr, the female protagonist of Úlfhams rímur, is an example of a queen 
who is driven onwards not merely by vengeance and anger, but originally by 
a lust for power. A similar example can be found in Játmundar saga ljúfa. This 
tells of a queen who becomes very imperious after the death of the king; she 
offers the throne to her stepson on the condition that she provide him with 
comfort and assistance and become queen. The stepson rejects this proposal, 
at which the queen responds in anger and calls misfortune (ógæfa) down upon 
him (Schlauch 1934, 132).38 

Such anger nearly always stems from rejection, disrespect or a desire for 
revenge, or a lust for power, but examples can also be found where the root 
cause is disappointment. Himinbjargar saga tells of a prince, Sigurdur, who is 
mourning the death of his mother. Because he lies constantly on her grave, he 
incurs her anger and she casts spells on him. These are not necessarily to his 


35 Cf. “ganga skal pier gioruallt [...] mot" (Stanza Iv 2; Guðmundsdóttir 2001, 19). 

36 “Get eg bat eigi greint ut allt. / seger gerdur fofnis lada. / holdar skyl/du hallda ááuallt / 
hrygd ef mætti eg nada" (Stanza Iv 11; Guðmundsdóttir 2001, 20). 

37  “æfiın se beim aldri teit. / allt skal moti ganga” (Stanza 111 40; Guðmundsdóttir 2001, 18). 
Sagan af kóngabórnum Sigurdi og Signyju og Tryggva karlssyni contains another good 
example of the gradual focussing of the spell-caster's intentions on an imprecation or 
curse and how in fact it is anger that breaks out in the spell/curse. This saga has not yet 
been published. One text of it is preserved in NKS 1802 4to (Schlauch 1934, 61, 101, 138-39; 
Gísladóttir 2020). 

38 For comparable reactions on the part of an amorous stepmother who becomes angry 
when her stepson proves insensitive to her advances, see Sagan af Hermóði og Háóvóru 
(Davidsson 1980, Iv 10-23; see also Árnason 1954-61, II 371-375). Further examples may 
be found where the stepmother's amorous intentions stem from her lust for power or 
determination to maintain her position after the death of the king (ibid., rv 616). 
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disadvantage, however, since she is in fact concerned about how he will make 
out in the world after her death. Her spells are intended to bring him to man- 
hood, since otherwise it seems likely that nothing will come of him. She says: 


You lie here, Sigurdur, and your conduct amazes me. It seems to me you 
are at a dead end; you are making yourself into a laughing-stock, lying 
here every night like tramps do, lamenting and grieving and causing me 
great annoyance. Now you shall feel the truth of this. I put upon you a 
spell: you will find no peace until you have released from a spell a prin- 
cess who is a horrible troll.39 


Justified though the mother’s anger is, it is nevertheless anger, and it is only 
when the limits of her patience are reached that she casts a spell on her victim. 

The examples above show that the emotional state of the spell-caster is 
an important factor in tales that we would usually consider to be stereotypi- 
cal, with an emphasis on the narrative pattern rather than the actual reasons 
behind the evil deeds of the villain. 


6 The expression—The Spoken Word 


The second step in the process of spell-casting is the expression of the will 
of the spell-caster which directs it at the victim. It is generally the case with 
spells that the person casting them states his or her will in words, either in the 
form of ordinary words or of a formula (i.e. a pre-determined set of words) or 
in verse (Bo 1974, 674-78). Formulae and verses are generally seen as having 
more power, and verses seem to have greater power than formulae: the alliter- 
ation, rhyme and repetition fix them deeper in the mind of the audience. The 
sentences gain resonance due to these devices and are more likely to have a 
stronger effect on the victim. 

In fact, it is language, the spoken word, and the belief that words have conse- 
quences, that is of crucial importance for the effectiveness of spells. This is not 
the whole story, of course, since words can have effects of differing strengths 
and those who say them may have differing degrees of power. Thus, there was 


39 “Hér liggur þú Sigurður og er undarlegt um pina hagi, þykir mér radi þínu komið í ónýtt 
efni, þú gjörir þig að undri miklu, liggur hér úti hvörja nótt sem þorparar með víli og harmi 
og gjörir mér med því stórar ónáðir, enda skaltu nú og þess nokkrar menjar hafa; legg eg 
það á þig að þú skalt öngva ró hafa fyrr en þú hefur komið úr álögum einnri kóngs dóttur 
sem er hid mesta tröll” (Einarsson 1955, 73). 
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a belief that some people had a particular power of 'verbal magic; i.e. that they 
could command greater power in their speech and what they said became 
áhrínsoró: words that had an impact, putting their threats, wishes or curses 
into practice (Raudvere 2005, 182). 

The importance of the spoken word is clearly shown in Hreidmars saga og 
Fárbauta, when a person who has had a spell cast on him by his stepmother calls 
for attention before he casts his counter-spells on her, saying: “[...] stand, then, 
like a post and hear my speech [...].7? Other narratives, e.g. Úlfhams rímur, seem 
to come very close to depicting details of actual belief in spells and magic, e.g. as 
regards how spells were cast. Before casting her spell on Ülfhamr and his com- 
panions, the queen makes sure there are large numbers of people present; Vórn is 
also surrounded by a crowd of people when she puts her curse on the king and his 
men (Gudmundsdoéttir 2001, 16-19), reflecting the actual belief that there must be 
witnesses to the pronouncing of a curse for it to have the desired effect.*! 

Regarding the words themselves, there are many indications that this 
changed over time, with standard formulae becoming more common than 
ordinary wording. Ulfhams saga illustrates this well: in the rímur, which are 
dated to the fourteenth century, the formulae used in spells and curses are 
loosely worded, while the appropriate formulae have been added in in the 
prose versions of the saga, which are of more recent date. Thus, the wording in 
certain places is in a style very different from that of the later versions, with no 
evidence of the standard wordings found in wonder tales: "[...] may adversity 
of every type seize you and fill your heart.’4? In one of the more recent prose 
versions this reads simply: “I put on you this spell, that you will encounter all 
kinds of wonders and bad things."? The meaning is the same, but the wording 
in which it is expressed changed over the centuries. 

As has been stated, the idea of spells and curses is founded on the notion 
that words had consequences, and it is interesting to note that the spell-caster 
was able to revoke his or her act, i.e. cancel the power of the spoken word.*4 


40 “|...] stattu ba sem staur og hlíd talí minu [...] This tale is yet unpublished; see ÍBR 46 4to 
(cf. Schlauch 1934, 100, 132). 

41 Mitchell (1998, 31; 2011, 72). On a curse being performed in Old Norse literature, see 
Mitchell (2011 102); on the interaction between the speaker and the one who is spoken to, 
see Austin (1962). 

42 “{...] falli áá big flest oll pra. / og fylle yndis karmma" (Stanza Iv 12, Guðmundsdóttir 
2001, 20). 

43 “Pat mele Eg umm, at hverskyns undur og 6-deeme hitte big" (Guðmundsdóttir 2001, 50). 
The word álög (‘spell’) does not appear in Úlfhams rímur; various other words such as 
forlég, örlög, naudir, mein, harmur and pina are used instead. 

44 This also applies to runes (Raudvere 2005, 188, 193). 
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In the stereotyped spell-casting scene, the spell-caster may offer to revoke the 
spell after realising that the victim is able to respond with a counter-spell. There 
are no detailed descriptions of how this revocation would actually be effected, 
since the victims always decline to discuss this option, probably because if the 
spell were cancelled there would be no more story. As saga heroes, they need 
the curse or spell to proceed to the next stage of the story, the adventure or 
quest. Thus, the offer by the spell-caster to cancel the spell serves only to show 
the audience that the hero does not take the easy way out but will proceed 
courageously to the next phase of the action. The fact that the possibility of 
revocation does not affect the narrative as such, point to the improtance of the 
strong will in the three-part process, since it is obvious that without the will of 
the spell-caster, there will be no confirmation, and therefore, no effect. 


7 Effect 


The third part of the process is the outcome, the effect of the spell. After the 
person with supernatural powers has managed to harness his or her will and 
direct it towards a particular purpose by means of expression and confirma- 
tion, all that remains is for the spell or curse to ‘land’ where it was aimed and 
produce the effect intended, a procedure that is not automatic. In this there 
is a difference between spells and counter-spells: the former take immediate 
effect, while the latter depend on the course that the story takes, and will work 
only when certain other things happen. Initial spells may also be subject to 
conditions, in which case they are expressed in the form of a threat, e.g. Legg 
ég á og mæli ég um etc., |...] nema pu breytir svo og svo ("I cast this spell on you, 
that [...] unless you (do this or that)"). It is in this form that Busla casts her 
spell (utters her curse) in the Busluben in Bósa saga ok Herrauds, threatening 
the king with visitations by supernatural creatures and all sorts of unpleasant- 
ness (Tómasson 1996, 12-15). On the other hand, the Busluben will not have 
this effect on the king if he promises to do what Busla wants. In other words, 
it functions as a sort of coercive device, a threat that will not be carried out if 
certain conditions are met.^? This means that spells do not automatically work 
after being cast. 

In the nature of things, the spell or curse depends not merely on the utter- 
ance of the actual spoken words as the expression of the spell-caster's will: it 
may also depend on their being heard by the person against whom the spell 


45 On Busluben, see Tómasson (1996, 65-66); Thompson (1978, 50-56). 
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is aimed. Thus, the spell-caster's choice of words and method of expression 
must be designed so as to ensure that the spell will work as efficiently as pos- 
sible; that the victim's senses will be alerted by the phraseology and expres- 
sion of the spell and that it will lodge in his mind. Therefore it is important 
for spell-casters to give their words added weight, as the siblings in Ala flekks 
saga do, either reciting their spells or howling them. Sound and intonation can 
therefore make a difference; it has often been pointed out that the Icelandic 
word galdr (magic) reflects the aural quality associated with instances of ver- 
bal magic, i.e. the importance of sound and hearing. Galdr is related to the 
verb gala, meaning to chant or sing spells (Halvorsen 1960, 159; Dillmann 2006, 
119-120), and the word itself indicates a close relationship between magic, the 
sound of words and their reception. Also, in some instances, the spell-caster 
addresses his victim by name, making sure that he will have all his attention 
(e.g. Rafn 1829-1830, 111 657; Einarsson 1955, 73). 

This analysis of spells as they are described in Icelandic narrative tradition 
in three steps reveals that it is primarily the state of excitement—more specif- 
ically, anger—that sets off the train of events that follows. It is by releasing the 
mental power created by the excitement, and harnessing it with their power, 
that spell-casters channel it into the direction they choose, i.e., at the victim. 

While the mental state of the spell-caster is far from being the focus of 
Icelandic sagas and tales, and is generally not described, the examples given 
above show that standardised narrative units, like the spell casting scenes in 
the stepmother-and-spell motif, in certain cases exhibit remnants of actual 
folk belief about mental qualities and the belief in the power of the spoken 
word. As we may notice from other material discussed in this volume, it seems 
that words of power are usually addressed to spiritual beings who give the 
words efficacy and then do the trick. In the above examples, however, there do 
not seem to be transcendent addressees of the spells which, in contrast, are a 
direct pronunciation of the individual wish and will. They are simply words of 
power, and the anger itself or the resulting expressions of frustration and out- 
rage do fundamentally represent the "desire to affect the future" through spells 
and formulae (cf. Mitchell 20u, 100). 


8 Wonder Tales and Legends 


As has already been stated, there are indications that the stepmother-and-spell 
motif is an example of traditional folktale material which the fornaldarsógur 
authors borrowed from oral tales and developed in their literary creations. It is 
also evident that the story-telling tradition is to some extent influenced by older 
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beliefs regarding the power of spells, as seen from some of the Íslendingasögur, 
as well as the legislative text. 

As the wonder tales themselves do not add much in the way of evidence to 
what we find in the older sagas, it could be useful to examine the connection 
between the sagas and oral legends recorded in the nineteenth century (folk 
legends).^9 Legends from oral tradition are generally more reliable than won- 
der tales as evidence of folk belief; wonder tales follow their own narrative laws 
and are based largely on the use of fixed motifs. Therefore, we might ask, e.g., 
if the legends contain formulae comparable to those found in the stereotyped 
wonder tales, and if there is a focus on the spell-casters' emotional state, and 
even specifically on anger, as in the medieval sagas and the wonder tales? 

Some Icelandic legends mention anger specifically as the occasion for spells 
and curses, as in Álóg huldukonunnar, in which an elf-woman becomes angry 
with a man who refuses to accompany her and places on him the curse that 
he will be a wretch for the rest of his life.*" Overall, however, spells and curses 
as described in legends differ from those found in literature and wonder tales, 
and at first glance, the difference seems to be that use of the stereotyped form 
of the stepmother-and-spell-casting story is restricted exclusively to medieval 
sagas, post-medieval romances and wonder tales. Nevertheless, legends, in 
which spells or curses are a means of revenge, or a response to rejection or 
disparagement, undeniably call the older sagas to mind: in both, those who are 
able to respond with curses or spells are not ordinary people, but individuals 
with magic powers, including evil stepmothers, and elves. 

It is rare to find fixed formulae in direct speech in legends; nevertheless, 
examples of this do occur: “I lay on you this curse, that you yourself will 
become an idiot [...]”;48 “I lay on you this curse, that you shall have no children 
[...] 77? “I lay on you this curse, that you and your ship will be subject to the 
same law as I am [...]"59 “[...] I pronounce this curse, that from now on you will 


46 The term '(oral) legend’ here is used to mean a story that circulates by word of mouth, 
has an element of truth in it and contains a meaning that has a resonance for the cultural 
group in which it arises; however, legends often have a supernatural or mythical quality 
about them. 

47 Jonasson (1996, 22-23). A comparable tale can be found in: Jonsson (1964-65, v 82). For an 
elf-woman who flies into a rage before putting a curse on her former lover, see Sigfüsson 
(1982-93, 111 89-93). ] 

48 “Pad legg ég á pig ad þú sjálfur skalt hálfviti verða [...]” (Arnason 1954—61, 111 67). 

49 "[..] það legg ég á þig að ekki skalt þú afkvæmi eiga [...]” (Árnason 1954-61, 111 87). 

50 “Pad legg ég á að þú og skipið verði sömu lögum háð og ég [...]" (Sigfússon 1982-93, 
II 301). 
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never feel happy in this district [...].’5! It is not possible to say whether these 
few curse formulae are evidence of the influence of older sagas and wonder 
tales. On the other hand, they demonstrate not only continuity in the narrative 
tradition, but also that people thought it natural that curses in the real world 
would be pronounced in the same sort of wording that is found in the world of 
the wonder tales. 


9 Concluding Remarks 


The Icelandic fornaldarsógur, the post-medieval romances, and the wonder 
tales discussed in this article, include examples that show how the stepmoth- 
er's anger is vented on a young person, who from that moment seeks to be 
freed from the spell: his or her transition into maturity begins. Thus, from the 
narratological point of view spells constitute a trial or initiation which the hero 
passes through, emerging as the victor. This basic narrative pattern has been 
used and re-used by Icelandic authors and story tellers for centuries, and they 
frequently introduced the 'stepmother-and-casting-of-spells-motif' in order to 
shift the story forward, e.g. when itis time to send the hero off on a quest which 
will bring him or her to maturity. 

In most cases, stepmother tales focus on the hero; it is fundamentally his or 
her journey or difficulties that are important, together with the outcome, the 
victory, while the reason for the spells is less important. Thus, the sagas and 
tales discussed above are not only interesting for shedding light on the funda- 
mental narrative role of the ‘stepmother-and-casting-of-spells-motif’: they are 
also interesting because they reveal popular ideas about the power of spells 
by taking into account the mental state of the spell-casters, the evil —or more 
accurately the angry—stepmothers who are being humiliated, and/or rejected. 
Like most of us, evil stepmothers become angry under certain circumstances, 
they react in a way that we comprehend, and it is apparent that the spells are 
a symbol of anger expressed by the spell-caster. However, while being a sym- 
bol of anger, they are also a symbol of the fear felt by the victim: without an 
actual belief in the power of the mind and its expression in words, the notion 
of spells would probably never have come into being or developed into more 
elaborate forms.?? The fact that some of the fornaldarsögur, the romances and 


51  "[..] mæli ég um og legg ég á ad pu aldrei héðan af festir yndi í sveit [...]" (Árnason 1954- 
61, II 267-69). 

52 Iwould like to thank Rosemary Power for her helpful comments, and Jeffrey Cosser for his 
assistance with the English translation. 
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the wonder tales provide us with the opportunity to understand the reason 
behind the evil deed of the spell-caster, might indeed have something to do 
with the popularity of the stepmother tales in Icelandic story-telling tradition. 
Most importantly, for the context of this article, they make it possible for us to 
take a glimpse at some medieval and early modern Icelandic conceptions of 
spell-casting, and possibly also remnants of actual belief systems. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Narratives of the Witch, the Magician, and the Devil 
in Early Modern Grimoires 


Owen Davies 


The origin of the witch trials in early modern Europe can, in part, be traced 
to growing theological and secular concerns over the practice of ritual magic 
through the fourteenth and early fifteenth century (see, for example, Bailey 
2007, 107-141). While the perceived or actual practice of harmful magic or 
maleficium had long been condemned, the medieval debates about magic 
were mostly about categorising what practices and aims were acceptable, sep- 
arating the godly from the demonic (see Fanger in this volume). The concerns 
expressed about magical practitioners were, therefore, focussed principally on 
the clergy and male courtiers, and attempts to police the use of magic involved 
the control and suppression of the books that provided them with rituals and 
conjurations. By the mid-fifteenth century, however, the concept of diabolic 
witchcraft and a conspiracy of principally female witches had emerged out of 
the heresy investigations by inquisitors in the Alpine region. The image of the 
magician in manuscripts and later woodcuts became decidedly female. Book 
magic, particularly in its necromantic forms, was still a concern but now over- 
shadowed by the diabolic transmission of magic through the physical Devil's 
pact. The early demonologists, drawing upon the early witch trials confessions 
elicited by the application of torture, focussed not on the occult interests of 
the learned clergy but on women who were mostly illiterate. As the inquisitor- 
author of the notorious Malleus Malleficarum (1487) explained, "this kind of 
superstition [witchcraft] is not practised in books or by the learned but entirely 
by the ignorant" (Broedel 2003, 131). 

Across early-modern Europe the authorities attempted to supress the circu- 
lation of manuscript grimoires and prevent the development of a print tradi- 
tion. The Louvain indexes of 1546, 1550 and 1558, as well as the Spanish Index 
of 1551, banned several named occult works, including Cornelius Agrippa’s De 
occulta philosophia, helping give to it a mystique for magic and conjurations 
that it did not actually contain. The Milanese and Viennese indexes of 1554 
listed several categories of magic books, and the influential Papal Index of 1559 
instituted a sweeping ban on books of magic (Shuger 2006, 60). In Lutheran 
Denmark and Norway no works of magic were printed until the late eighteenth 
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century. Censorship was strict after the Reformation to prevent the circula- 
tion of Catholic beliefs and practices. In 1667 publishing laws were further bol- 
stered requiring all potential books for print to be submitted to the censors in 
Copenhagen (Ohrvik 2018, 38-39). But the magical manuscript culture flour- 
ished, leaving a vibrant body of source material and narratives for future pub- 
lishers to draw upon. 

The circulation of grimoires, and concerns over their influence, were sub- 
tly but inextricably woven into the fabric of the witch trials. After all, the 
laws against witchcraft that were introduced across Europe during the six- 
teenth century also targeted other forms of magic from treasure hunting to 
thief detection and spirit communication. Cunning-folk and magicians were 
as much the target of legislation and the condemnation of the demonolo- 
gists as the supposed female witches who were imagined to conspire with the 
Devil. For various reasons male magicians (as distinct from male witches in 
popular understanding) largely escaped the courts and the torture chambers, 
with areas of notable exception such as Finland and Iceland (Davies 2003). 
Still, in the witch-trial court records across much of Europe we find frequent 
references to cunning-folk, treasure-hunting magicians, and learned spirit- 
conjurors in witness testimonies, and sometimes also mention of the books 
they used. This raises the intriguing issue of whether the experience of the 
witch trials informed and changed the grimoire tradition and the narratives 
that shaped their content. 


1 The Witch in Early Modern Occulture 


Although Renaissance occult philosophers took advantage of the advent of 
print as a new medium of discourse, and were engaged with critiquing and 
condemning aspects of magic and its contemporary and historic practice, 
there was actually little engagement with the preeminent concerns of the day 
regarding witches and the concept of satanic conspiracy constructed by the 
demonologists. As Paola Zambelli notes, for instance, the Florentine mages 
Pico della Mirandola and Marsilio Ficino steered clear of the issue of con- 
temporary witches and witchcraft (2007, 56). The German Benedictine monk 
and occult philosopher Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516), who endorsed nat- 
ural magic and drew inspiration from the work of Pico, was consulted on the 
emerging concerns regarding witches by both Joachim Nestor, the Elector of 
Brandenburg, and the Holy Roman Emperor Maximillian I (1459-1519). This led 
to two works that considered the matter, Liber octo questionum and Antipalus 
maleficiorum. Neither provided any advice or instructions for dealing with the 
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witch 'problem' already expound in the likes of the Malleus Malificarum and 
Johannes Nider's Formicarius—both of which Trithemius had almost certainly 
read, but there was condemnation of magic relating to demon conjuration 
(Zambelli 2007, 67-68). 

One of Trithemius’s pupils, the polymath and occult philosopher Heinrich 
Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim (1486-1535) who would unjustly be 
claimed as the author of numerous popular grimoires from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries, had relatively little to say about witches either. The 
witch trials were starting to gather pace in his lifetime and he noted the grow- 
ing prominence of the language of witchcraft and the figure of the menacing 
witch-magician. In his Three Books of Occult Philosophy, first printed just before 
his death, he referred to “Witches and mischievous women, which wicked- 
nesses the foolish dotage of women is subject to fall into.” He explained later in 
the same text: “Now the parts of Ceremonial Magick are Goetia and Theurgia, 
Goetia is unfortunate, by the commerces of unclean spirits made up of the 
rites of wicked curiosities, unlawfull charms, and deprecations, and is aban- 
doned and execrated by all laws. Of this kinde are those which we now adayes 
call Necromancers, and Witches" (Agrippa 1651, 77, 572). In 1519, while he was 
settled in Metz, Agrippa was involved in the defence of a young woman who 
was tortured and tried as a suspected witch. This led to a serious spat with the 
prosecuting inquisitor Nicolas Savin, with Agrippa accusing him of perverting 
the judicial process (Poel 1997, 36-38). But rather than drawing upon contem- 
porary evidence in his writings Agrippa framed the figure of the witch in terms 
of the fictional and legendary female witches of ancient Greece and Rome: 


there were some certain women in Scythia, and amongst the Illyrians, 
and Triballians, who as often as they looked angrily upon any man, 
were said to slay him. Also we read of a certain people of Rhodes, called 
Telchines, who corrupted all things with their sight, wherefore Jupiter 
drowned them. Therefore Witches, when they would after this manner 
work by witchcraft, use the eyes of such kind of Animals in their waters 
for the eyes, for the like effects. 


AGRIPPA 1651, 45! 


In his Vanity of Arts and Science, first printed in 1530, the act of witchcraft is 
also described in classical terms, defined by the concoction of potions, philtres, 


1 See Ethan Doyle White's contribution in this volume on how such mythical accounts from 
antiquity shaped modern witchcraft. 
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and medicines. “Now, lest any person should believe these things to be mere 
Chimera's and Fictions' he warned, then the Bible was proof of their existence, 
including the example of the "Woman-Witch that liv'd in Endor'—as the first 
English translation put it" (Agrippa 1676, 114). 

In early-modern popular literature the figure of the contemporary witch 
was largely detached from the classical typologies, but creative license was 
practised. In England and Scotland, where cheap trial pamphlets were most 
numerous and had most impact on popular perceptions, authors frequently 
added fictional touches to their accounts of real trials. Dialogues were invented 
or reimagined, and stereotypes were reinforced even if they did not match 
the characteristics of the individuals concerned. Narrative flourishes were 
designed to align accounts with familiar fictional stories of revenge or to add 
humour (Gibson 1999, 96-101; Stavreva 2000). Toward the end of the witch-trial 
era two English trial pamphlets even appeared that were likely bogus, but were 
clever enough in their verisimilitude that they passed as true accounts long 
after their publication.? The story of the Lancashire witches, executed in 1612, 
became highly fictionalised over the next century, presented in a variety of 
media formats from puppet shows to ballads (Poole 2003). In The Holy Roman 
Empire, by contrast, the witch figure appeared less prominently in popular lit- 
erature and plays during the period of the witch trials. One of the few plays, 
Thomas Birk's Mirror of the Witches (1600), portrayed four devils, six witches 
and one magician amongst its ninety-seven roles. The play was censored by the 
Tübingen authorities, however, and was never performed, presumably because 
of concerns that the physical portrayal of witches, even in a work of fiction, 
might raise public anxieties (Voltmer 2018). 

The published and manuscript grimoires of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries reflected remarkably little the contemporary concerns with witches 
and witchcraft or the representations that appeared in other literary genres. 
This is not surprising in some respects. We might not expect those manuscripts 
and texts copied from medieval manuscripts to be concerned with witches, 
and, as we have seen, the Renaissance occultists rarely reflected much on the 
contemporary fears about witches. The grimoires of the early-modern period 
were also generally poor sources for practical advice against witches. A German 
grimoire entitled von gründlicher Heylung der zauberischen Schäden und ver- 
gifften Ascendenten Zustandt consists of a range of procedures for dealing with 
bewitchments, but most are herbal rather than magical remedies, though 


2 An Account of the Tryals, Examination and Condemnation of Elinor Shaw and Mary Phillips 
(1705); The Whole Trial and Examination of Mrs Mary Hicks and her Daughter (1716). They 
were identified by Notestein 1911, 375-383. 
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there are instructions for inscribing magical characters on forks (Bellingradt 
and Otto 2017, 151). A late-eighteenth-century Danish Black Book contained 
a conjuration for *a human who has been conjured or bewitched by witches" 
(Ohrvik 2018, 243). The numerous French print grimoires of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries had very little to say about witches or how to 
deal with them either. Remedies against witchcraft more often crop up in note- 
books and commonplace books rather than magical manuscripts per se. The 
British Library Sloane collection, for instance, possesses a manuscript man- 
ual of "remedies for witchcraft" written in the seventeenth century, which was 
bound with a miscellany of other writings, including extracts from Aesop's 
fables, Latin epigrams, letters, and astrological nativities.? 

Even with a pan-European campaign against predominantly female witches 
in full swing, women continued to be excluded from the tradition of grimoire 
authorship, even though some cunning-women who were caught up in sen- 
sational witch trials confessed to having used magic books. In England, for 
example, a popular pamphlet entitled Doctor Lamb revived (Bower 1653) 
described how Anne Bodenham learned ritual magic and obtained a grimoire 
from her former master, the real but Faustian figure of Doctor John Lambe.* 
In literary magical terms the notion of women as repositories of occult wis- 
dom, as distinct from the purveyors of maleficium, was firmly located within 
the realm of prophecy rather than ritual magic. The biblical ‘witch’ or woman 
of Endor served as an archetype. The hag-like prophetess Mother Shipton is 
a good example. She was a legendary seventeenth-century figure, supposedly 
the offspring from her mother's copulation with the Devil. But in numerous 
pamphlets published from the mid-seventeenth to the nineteenth century she 
was not portrayed as a witch motivated by spite and envy, or a magician, but 
rather a fortune-teller and prophetess with one woodcut of the period showing 
her poring over a horoscope and astrological text (McGrane 2007; Davies 1999, 
143-146). 


2 Male Authorship 


The early modern period did see a new set of male magicians entering the pan- 
theon of spurious authorship, though, joining the long-established and very 
real medieval figures of Roger Bacon and Albertus Magnus, and the mythic and 


3 BL Sloane MSS 1783; Valletta 2000, 117-118. 
4 See Gaskill 2007. For another seventeenth-century woman magician, Mary Parish, see 
Timbers 2014. 
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biblical masters of the ancient world, such as Solomon, Moses and Honorius. 
As already noted, the German occult philosopher Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa 
became the preeminent figure of the age to accrue the reputation of a grimoire 
author. Despite his condemnations of most aspects of magic, not long after 
his death oral legends about Agrippa being a magician in thrall to the Devil 
were likely circulating and found their way into print where they were further 
promoted and elaborated on. A fictional Agrippa emerged. As early as 1546, the 
legend of Agrippa living with a devil in the form of a dog was related in Paulus 
Jovius's Elogia doctorum virorum. By the end of the century he was being linked 
with Dr Faustus, with the Jesuit Martin Delrio repeating a story of how they 
both paid for tavern bills with illusory coins (Poel 1997, 1-4; Hanegraaff 2017, 
136-40). The negative portrayal spread further during the following century. 
An English work published in Rouen in 1631 referenced "the Magician to wit 
Cornelius Agrippa,” damning him with the opinion that he was “noe man to 
build vpon: be it true or false which he saith: all is one coming out of such a fel- 
lowes mouth." The Puritan clergyman John Gaule decried Agrippa as an “Arch 
magician" and listed him amongst other reputed magicians of the past thought 
to have familiar spirit companions: “John Faustus had a dogge called prestigiar. 
And Cornelius Agrippa had another called Monsieur" (Gaule 1652, 239, 333). 

The Agrippa legend gained historical veracity with the appearance of 
Agrippa's Fourth Book of Occult Philosophy. Agrippa had published his opus De 
occulta philosophica or Three Books of Occult Philosophy in 1533. It contained 
discourses on natural magic, angelic communications and Kabbalah that he 
had written more than two decades earlier, and by the time of its publication 
he had largely renounced such occult endeavours. Two years later he was dead. 
As his posthumous legendary magical status grew, though, it is no surprise that 
his name would come to be associated with books of magic that were explic- 
itly concerned with conjuration. The first edition of The Fourth Book of Occult 
Philosophy, printed in Latin, was published in Marburg in 1559 with another edi- 
tion appearing in Basel six years later. Further Latin editions appeared bundled 
with versions of the Solomonic Ars Notoria and the Heptameron. Manuscript 
vernacular variants of this Agrippan grimoire began to circulate across Europe 
along with further reprints in English and German during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. During the eighteenth century a manuscript spirit-conjuration manual 
known as the Agrippa Noir circulated around southern France and northern 
Spain and became legendary in the region (Davies 2009, 50—52, 113-114). 


5 Apaire of spectacles for Sir Humfrey, 291. 
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As already noted, Dr Faustus and Agrippa were the legendary twins of 
Renaissance magic in the sixteenth and the seventeenth century, but Faust 
brought a complete fictional life to the grimoires attributed to him, making 
him a more malleable and mesmeric figure in terms of his influence on the 
early-modern grimoire tradition. The earliest description of the historical 
Faustus is in a letter from Trithemius to the mathematician Johannes Virdung 
in 1507, in which the real Dr Faust was a peripatetic showman who called him- 
self the “prince of necromancers,’ and was full of the showman's boasts: 


hesaid in the presence of many people, that he had acquired such knowl- 
edge of all wisdom and such a memory, that if all the books of Plato and 
Aristotle, together with their whole philosophy, had totally passed from 
the memory of man, he himself, through his own genius, like another 
Hebrew Ezra, would be able to restore them all with increased beauty [... | 
that he himself could do all the things which Christ had done. 


GANTENBEIN 2013, 96-97 


What have been described as three ‘novelistic’ accounts of the life of Faust were 
published during the last quarter of the sixteenth century. The publication that 
has received most attention and was the most influential, was the Historia von 
D. Johann Fausten (1587) published for popular consumption by Johann Spies 
of Frankfurt (Laan 2013, 3). Spies produced an expanded version a couple of 
years later, and may have been the author as well as printer of both editions. 
Both publications went through numerous further reprints as the sensational 
story and accessible writing style attracted a wide readership. But there were 
concerns about the spread of the legend. In 1587/1588, for instance, a student 
at the University of Tübingen turned the Faust story into a verse account that 
was intended to be performed. But the authorities banned it and the printer 
and author were imprisoned (Voltmer 2018, 97). New stories of Faust's exploits 
were added to other editions. Vernacular translations spread across Europe, 
with a Danish edition appearing in 1588 and a French edition in 1598. Spies' 
work was also translated into English in 1592 under the title The Historie of the 
damnable life, and deserved death of Doctor John Faustus (Butler 1952, 31-41; 
Baron 1992; Ruickbie 2011). 

It was the Europe-wide cultural reach of the Faust legends that added him 
to the pantheon of fictional grimoire authors when others remained in the 
realm of literary and popular tales rather than spurious authorship. As Hans 
Henning observed, the existence and use of Faustian grimoires, along with the 
cheap version of the Faust story, puppet shows, and ballads, is one of the rea- 
sons why the Faust legend continued to fascinate at all social levels (Henning 
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1978, 5). There were changes over time in the presentation of the Faust story, 
though, and this may have influenced public absorption of the Faust figure and 
the framing of later Faustian magic books. Jiří Koten's comparison of Czech 
chapbook versions of the Faust story over two and a half centuries, begin- 
ning with the first Czech edition of Spies’ versions in 161, concluded that “in 
the nineteenth-century version the emphasis is not on the particular type of 
black magic, but on the plot where magic becomes only an attractive theme. 
Faustus's story has lost its noetic function and became a fantastic story with a 
substantially enhanced entertainment function" (Koten 2017, 693). 

It is no surprise that Faust rather than Agrippa became associated with 
the genre of Devil's pact grimoires that emerged in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Numerous examples of the Faustian Hóllenzwang, or 
‘Coercion of Hell, circulated in Germany through the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, though usually spuriously dated to Faust's lifetime, such 
as Doctor Fausti Nigromantia, Das Schwartz Zauberbuch des Doctor Johann 
Faust, and Praxis Magica Fuastiana (Engel 1885, 149-163; Bachter 2005, 73- 
95). The Leipzig collection of magical manuscripts, presumably sold in 1710, 
includes eight Faustian Hóllenzwünge, and as Daniel Bellingradt and Bernd- 
Christian Otto observe, in their content they are partially derivative of earlier 
Solomonic ritual texts, but also exhibit novelty in that they usually contain a 
first-person address from their pseudo-author, Dr Faust, and are rich in images, 
including depictions of the devils to be conjured (Bellingradt and Otto 2017, 
12). Print copies also appeared, and some thirty different Hóllenzwang texts are 
recorded having been published up to 1930, though several are now lost. 

The grimoire entitled Faustus Dreyfaices Hollen Schwang confiscated from 
a Danish cunning-man named Jens Clemmensen in 1802 was part of an 
eighteenth-century Hóllenzwang tradition of evil spirit conjuration and devil's 
pacts in Scandinavia that was inspired by the German manuscripts and publi- 
cations (Davies 2009, 126-131; Ohrvik 2018, 115-116; Edsman 1959). They gener- 
ated their own 'back story' about being found in the German university town 
of Wittenberg, where in legend Dr Faust studied, taught, and learned magic 
(See Ohrvik in this volume). It was also where Martin Luther and Melanchthon 
lived and lectured, and where the Protestant Reformation began. Faust even 
became a magical entity to be commanded like a demonic spirit. A Swedish 
black book manuscript entitled, “Rademin that is the practice of science and 
arts,” included a spell to prevent a shotgun from firing: “I order you, doctor 
Faust, as the Blackest Powerful Sorcerer, and you, General Lyksenborg, as the 
grimmest among all generals and discoverer of gunpowder’s improvement, in 
the name of the Sal ...: X: X, to dull the powder for NN: then you can name them 
by name" (Johnson 2010, 247). 
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As noted above, some Hóllenzwünge, such as Dr Johann Faustens Miracul- 
Kunst- und Wunderbuch, oder die schwarze Rabe, auch der Dreifache 
Hóllenzwang (Dr John Faust's Miracle and Magic Book or The Black Raven, also 
the Threefold Hell's Coercion), included an introductory narrative 'from' Faustus 
to his readers (Scheible 1846, 852—898). He states how he had read many books 
from an early age, and that amongst them was a book full of conjurations for 
summoning spirits: 


I tried them only for an experiment. Nevertheless, I became aware that a 
mighty spirit, named Astaroth, presented himself before me, and asked 
me wherefore I had cited him. Then, hurried as I was, I did not know 
how to make up my mind otherwise than to demand that he should be 
serviceable to me in various wishes and desires, which he promised con- 
ditionale, asking to make a compact with me. To do this I was at first not 
inclined; but as I was only provided with a bad circle, being merely exper- 
imenting, I did not dare to bid him defiance, but was obliged to yield to 
the circumstances. I therefore made up my mind, inasmuch as he would 
serve me, and would be bound to me a certain number of years. This 
being settled, this spirit presented to me another, named Mochiel, who 
was commanded to serve me. I asked him how quick he was. Answer: 
‘Like the wind’ ‘Thou shalt not serve me! get thee back to whence thou 
camest! Now came Aniguel; he answered, that he was as quick as the bird 
in the air. ‘Thou art still too slow, I replied; ‘begone! At the same moment 
a third stood before me, named Aziel; this one, too, I asked how quick he 
was. ‘Quick as the thought of man, ‘Right for me! thee will I keep" And I 
accepted him. This spirit has served me long, as has been made known 
by many writings. 


ROBINSON 1858, 555 


The discovery narrative is a fictional device common to numerous grimoires 
and other esoteric texts from the ancient world to the present. Also known 
as ‘find stories, or ‘Fundbericht’, they usually preface the main content of the 
work, and consist of an account of how someone, sometimes the supposed 
copyist or publisher, discovered, in extraordinary fashion, the said manuscript, 
thereby unlocking revelatory secret knowledge (Wheeler 2019). As G. J. Wheeler 
observes, "The basic purpose of a discovery narrative is to substitute the text's 
true but mundane origin for a false but more valuable one" (2019, 17). While 
in some Hóllenzwünge Faust was the authorial voice and the inspiration, in 
numerous other genres there was an intermediary Faustian figure who discov- 
ered and acted out the pact. Sometimes this was the Cyprianus character (see 
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below),® but in others it was a lesser acolyte. One Portuguese Cyprianus gri- 
moire has a Frenchman named Victor Siderol finding a copy of the Cyprianus 
Book and then being led to Galicia by the Devil to search for treasure and for- 
tune (Leitáo 2015, 134). Other narratives were framed as a benevolent gift to the 
world. The 'authors' of the notorious eighteenth-century French print conjura- 
tion, Le Poule noir, stated, for instance, "after much research, we managed to 
find it, and the tests that we have made assure us that it was indeed the one for 
which we were looking, has perfectly answered our hopes; so we have nothing 
left to do today other than share our happiness with all those who will have the 
courage to follow in our footsteps.”” 

The Faustian grimoires breathed life into the old lingering rumours of the 
existence of a Cyprianus grimoire. Across Scandinavia and Iberia, Cyprianus 
became the dominant figure of spurious grimoire authorship from the eight- 
eenth century onward, giving rise to multiple fictional and legendary narra- 
tives as to who he was and how he came to write 'his' grimoire (Davies 2009, 
114-117; Ohrvik 2018, 112-123; Leitão 2015). The figure of Cyprianus the magician 
is based on legends of a third-century Christian martyr known as Saint Cyprian 
of Antioch, though the legend was further complicated and shaped by confu- 
sion with the real figure of another martyr, Saint Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. 
The rumours that a book of Cyprian of Antioch's magic survived down the cen- 
turies was recorded through the medieval and Renaissance periods, but gri- 
moires bearing his name only seem to have appeared in circulation in Europe 
from the late seventeenth century. 

One nineteenth-century Norwegian black book explained that Cyprianus 
was a "tender and decent" student who was forced to attend Black School by 
the Devil and do his bidding. A Danish account portrayed him as a Danish 
magician who was so evil the Devil threw him out of Hell, and in his fury at this 
satanic slight he wrote down his Books of Black Arts. One printed nineteenth- 
century spellbook even had Cyprianus as a beautiful and pious Mexican nun 
who wrote down her knowledge in her own blood on shredded pieces of her 
clothing (Stokker 2007, 100-101). Numerous Scandinavian Cyprianus Black 
Books included the explanation that the book had been found in Wittenberg. 
One claimed it was written at the University of Wittenberg in 1529 and was 
found in a marble chest (Davies 2009, 128—129; Davidson 1962). In Portugal and 
Spain we find less diversity in the range of Cyprianus grimoire legends. A late- 
nineteenth-century Spanish grimoire tells how in the year 1001 a German 


6 Seealso Ane Ohrvik's article in this volume. 
7 LeVeritable Dragon Rouge, 128. 
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monk, and monastic librarian, conjured up the Devil on a mountaintop and 
received a copy of Cyprianus's magic book as a reward (Davies 2009, 33). 

As early as the 1790s, the Danish professor of history and mythology, 
Abraham Kall, who had spent a number of years in Germany, was drawn to 
researching the origin of the Cyprianus books in popular culture. He situated 
them within the broader magical literature of the early modern period and 
noted the relationship with the Faust legends and grimoires in circulation 
(Kall 1799, 89-104). He focussed in particular on a German book supposedly 
published in Leipzig in 1559 entitled H.B. Cypriani Hóllenzwang. He had not 
seen a copy himself, but rather a reference to it in the book catalogue of a 
German licentiate sometime before 1778. This he considered a likely ur-text 
for all the later Danish Cyprianus black books (Kall 1799, 103). But the date of 
the H.B. Cypriani Hóllenzwang was almost certainly one of the usual falsities. 
The surviving datable Cyprianus Hóllenzwünge are from the late seventeenth- 
century onward and were inspired by the Faust Hóllenzwang rather than being 
contemporaneous in genesis. It is telling, for example, that no Cyprianus 
Hóllenzwang texts are found in the Leipzig collection. 

The Faust legend also influenced the portrayal of real men who were accused 
under witchcraft and conjuration laws of being diabolic magicians with their 
infernal magic books. One John Cunningham, alias Dr John Fian, a schoolmas- 
ter, was a central suspect in the North Berwick witch trials of 1590 when a group 
of suspected witches were accused of a range of crimes including trying to kill 
King James v1 of Scotland. Fian was tortured and executed, but he slipped from 
historic to posthumous legendary status due to the account of his conjurations 
and his torture in a lurid popular pamphlet, Newes from Scotland, Declaring the 
Damnable life and death of Doctor Fian, a notable Sorcerer (London, 1591). The 
similarities between the portrayal of Fian and Faust is clear. As Marion Gibson 
notes, both "demonstrate the consequences of over-reaching in learning; both 
speak familiarly with the devil, organising his worship; both see magic as a 
means to sexual fulfilment; both are associated with broken bodies" (Gibson 
2018, 26). 

The influence of the Faustian narratives on perceptions of actual magicians 
is also evident from the “Winnowing of White Witchcraft,’ a manuscript writ- 
ten in the 1630s by the English physician Edward Poeton. This was a critique of 
magicians and cunning-folk in the form of a dialogue, and at one point a doctor 
observes: “I doubt not but you have heard of Dr Faustus (a doctor of divinitie) 
of Wittenberg in Germanie, who gave himself unto the devil bothe body and 
soule [...] There is a booke yet extant of the severall passages thereof. I could 
name sundry of this our owne nation (who have lyved within the compass of 
my time)" In the margins Poeton notes, "This story, I heard to be justified for 
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a truthe by S. of the States of Holland, at the table of Colonell Dyer" (Poeton 
2018, 40). Not surprisingly, then, the critics of the mid-seventeenth-century 
English astrologer and magician William Lilly (1602-1681), compared him var- 
iously with Merlin, Roger Bacon, and Dr Faust—a lineage that blends myth, 
legend and reality (Timbers 2014, 55). Over on the continent, the Salzburg 
beggar-magician Jakob Koller, known as Zauberer Jackl (Jack the Sorcerer), also 
became a legend in his own lifetime across the northern Alpine region. In the 
mid-1670s a series of trials in Salzburg and the surrounding area targeted young 
male beggars accused of witchcraft, and Koller was accused of being their ring- 
leader in diabolic crime. He was accused of apprenticing the young boys to 
the Devil, and officers searched them for scars that would confirm the mark 
of the pact. Some 124 of his supposed followers were either executed or died 
in jail, but Koller, who was described at the time as the *most famous sorcerer, 
witch master and seducer of youth," evaded arrest, which further ensured his 
legendary status (Mülleder 2009; Behringer 1997, 336-337; Tuczay 2018, 50—51). 


3 Ostension 


Writing in the 1970s, medievalist Edward Peters noted that, "Historians have 
generally left the case of Faust out of the discussion of magic, heresy, and 
witchcraft [...] The tale of Faust is not as removed from the burning of witches 
and the condemnation of even learned magic in the sixteenth century as many 
historians indicate." Peters' point is certainly relevant to the way in which the 
Faust legend influenced popular engagement with book magic, and Frank 
Baron has since returned to the issue. (Peters 1978, 13; Baron 1992, 3-4, 127-147). 
The folkloristic conception of ostension, in other words "the process of enact- 
ment that brings legends to life,” is helpful in understanding how such legends 
played out as reality in historic contexts and shaped the diabolic path of the 
grimoire tradition during the eighteenth century.? 

Judges and magistrates on the continent relentlessly sought out evidence 
for physical and carnal relations between witches and the Devil, theologians 
fulminated about the Devil's increased works on earth and the imminence 
of the Apocalypse, and artists expressed all these concerns in extraordinary 
paintings, yet grimoires gave comparatively little space to the Devil. But slowly 
but surely he would find his way into the tradition by the early eighteenth 
century as the emphasis on summoning spirits, evil or otherwise, eventually 


8 Onostension see, for example, Ellis 1989; Tucker 2019, 241. 
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acted as gateway to summoning the Devil himself—a shift that the printed 
Faust legends helped cement long before Faustian grimoires appeared. In 1634 
a shoemaker from Odense, Denmark, was found to have made a written pact 
that began, “I give myself to Satan to be his own with body and soul. Just as 
Dr. Faustus became Satan's own, may I do the same. One thing shall Satan 
promise me, namely, that he will show himself to me whenever I desire and 
in whatever shape I wish" (Davies 2009, 129). Early in the following century a 
Danish soldier named Johan Pistorius was prosecuted for making a pact and 
confessed that he had been inspired to do so after reading a book about Doctor 
Faustus. He was executed and his pact burned in a public square. It has also 
been suggested that the stories of Doctor Faust that circulated in popular cul- 
ture inspired some of the similar Devil's pact trials recorded in late seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century Sweden (Ohrt 1917, 445; Krogh 2000, 130; Olli 2012). 

Most of the witch trial investigations focussed on the bodily pact between 
witches and the Devil through physical exchange of blood and sex, sometimes 
leaving marks on the supposed witches' bodies. Examples were oft repeated 
in the demonological literature. Pierre de Lancre's Tableau de l'inconstance des 
mauvais anges et demons (1612), for instance, provided stories of how to make 
a pact with the Devil, including one where a man allegedly promised the Devil 
two of his toes and half of his foot (de Lancre 1612, 175). But the notion of a 
literary pact between witch and Devil, while evident in the sixteenth century, 
really took hold during the mid-seventeenth century, and was given a boost by 
the Faust legend. It would become part of popular cultural tradition, and as 
Kimberly Ball has observed, "In oral tradition, the Devil is frequently found in 
connection with books, lists, letters, inscriptions, and indelible marks left on 
the environment from which stories can be 'read' " (2014, 386). 

Following the printing and circulation of the Faust legend, instructions on 
how to make such pacts were then spread widely in the grimoire tradition 
through the Hóllenzwang manuscripts of the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. From the fragmentary evidence we have, those who used grimoires 
to perform a conjuration pact were almost exclusively male, in part due to 
greater literacy levels amongst men at the time, but also because the narra- 
tives related to Devil-summoning for magical self-aggrandisement were pre- 
dominantly concerned with men. The influence of the Faustian Hóllenzwánge 
came to wider public attention in eastern Germany in 1715-1716 due to the 
Jena Christmas Eve tragedy when several men from a party of magical treasure 
hunters died while out seeking their fortune (Dillinger 2012, 124-128). Amongst 
those who survived was a 24-year-old medical student named Johann Gotthard 
Weber. He was crucial to the venture because he possessed a manuscript of 
Faust's Hóllenzwang that was secured with two locks and pieces of lead bearing 
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magical signs. With this they intended to conjure up the spirit or demon that 
guarded a treasure said to be buried in the vineyard of another member of the 
party, a tailor named Georg Heichler. On the night of Christmas Eve Weber, 
two peasant accomplices, and a local treasure magician, set themselves up 
in a small hut near the supposed site of the treasure to begin the Hell's com- 
mand. They put some charcoal in an old flowerpot to provide some warmth 
and light and Weber began to read from his grimoire. When Heichler visited 
the hut the next day he found Weber unconscious and the other three men 
dead. While some argued they had died of natural causes from poor quality 
charcoal, rumours spread that the men had shared the terrible fate of Faust 
himself. It was periodic prosecutions for such treasure hunting activities that 
led the German authorities to take action against the publishers of conjuration 
texts. In 1778, for instance, a Frankfurt bookseller and the purchasers of the 
printed Hóllenzwang he sold, were summoned to appear before the authorities 
(Henning 1978, 5). But such restrictions did not stop young men experiment- 
ing. In his autobiography, the controversial and influential theologian Carl 
Friedrich Bahrdt (1740-1792) wrote of his own occult dabblings with a Faust's 
Hóllenzwang in his attempt to raise spirits, consciously emulating the Faustian 
tale of the adventurous young scholar seeking to get ahead in knowledge if not 
necessarily in fame (Bahrdt 1790, 178-202).? 

During the second half of the eighteenth century a couple of cheap print 
grimoires known as the Grand Grimoire and the Dragon rouge also provided 
French pact makers with detailed instructions on calling up the Devil, and 
even included a depiction of the act (Davies 2009, 101-106, 110-111; Devlin 1987, 
168-171, 178-181). The conjuration involved drawing a magical circle at a cross- 
roads at midnight and killing a virgin black hen. There is plenty of evidence 
from French court cases and newspapers that the ritual was carried out numer- 
ous times in the French countryside and that cunning-folk boasted of having 
made such pacts using their grimoires. One such was a vagabond named Louis 
Arnault, who, in 1838, inveigled money out of a clog maker from Clion, named 
Bernoin, through various escapades calling up the Devil. On one occasion 
Arnault led Bernoin to a crossroads at midnight to call up the Devil and request 
him to carry off Bernoin's neighbours who Arnault had said were bewitching 
and poisoning him. Arnault had apparently employed an accomplice to dress 
up as the Devil on this occasion. He was clothed in black and wore horns. The 
terrified Bernoin agreed to hand over 230 francs for the Devil's service (Devlin 
1987, 178). As such cases show, by the nineteenth century there had been a 


9 OnBahrdt see Shantz 2012. 
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significant transformation in the relationship between magician and Devil. 
Whereas medieval grimoires were concerned with binding and controlling 
devils and other spirits, the masters of the Hóllenzwang and Grand Grimoire 
were ultimately in service to the Devil through a ritual contract. This power 
shift emerged from the influence of the Faust narrative, the demonological fic- 
tion of the witches' pact, and the democratisation of grimoires. 


In his exploration of narratives regarding Norwegian cunning-folk and their 
use of magic books, Dirk Johannsen made the pertinent observation that, "leg- 
ends attach emotional arousal and memorable episodes to traditional ritual 
acts" (Johannsen 2013, 184). When we look at early-modern grimoires in this 
respect we find that the legends concerned were shaped by the interplay of 
print, manuscript, and oral traditions over time, and the ritual acts were deter- 
mined by notions regarding the gendered nature of different types of magic 
in legal, theological, and journalistic discourse. Those who constructed and 
printed grimoires in the early modern period chose to ignore, adopt, and 
reproduce narratives that were circulating at the time based not on contem- 
porary concerns about witchcraft, but on venerable archetypes of masculine 
adventure with magic. Fiction and fact, old and new, were melded to reinforce 
archetypes and redefine ritual tropes that would shape how common people 
acted out their ritual lives and negotiated their own emotional relationships 
with magic and the supernatural world. 
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CHAPTER 5 


When Ritual Texts Become Legendary 


Practice and Fiction in Nordic Folklore 


Ane Ohrvik 


As far as witchcraft is concerned, here as elsewhere, people are 
quite consumed by the prejudice that every minister is well familiar 
with all parts of witchcraft: But some ministers are greater masters 
than others, thus called high ministers, and owners of the Black 
Book (Cyprian) in which wisdom is collected on how one can both 
summon and dismiss the Devil in addition to practicing cures and 
miracles. 


WILLE 1786, 254! 


This report under the heading “Regarding their superstition in general" is part 
of the topographical description of the minister Hans Jacob Wille's (1756-1808) 
travels through the countryside of southeast Norway in 1786. Wille reflects a 
common notion among the established late eighteenth-century social elite. 
People were “consumed by prejudice" which in turn deluded them into per- 
ceiving ordinary ministers as practitioners of magic. The delusion involved 
making a link between the written culture of magical manuscripts, commonly 
called the Black Books (Svarteboken), and an oral legend tradition that, as the 
quote above reflects, portrayed the ministers as magical practitioners and own- 
ers of such books.? Wille's account invites examination of the ways in which 


1 Alltranslations are by the present author unless otherwise stated. 

2 In this study, I will use ‘Black Books, ‘manuscripts’, and ‘books’ as interchangeable terms for 
referring to this material. These phrases refer to handwritten texts manufactured to look like 
a book and were titled Black Book (Svartebog/ Svartebok), Cyprian (Cyprianus), or Art Book 
(Kunstbok/ Kunstbog) by their writers. 
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the fictional reality of legend related to the historical magical manuscripts in 
Norway.? 

This article suggests that the relationship between magical practices and 
the narratives that describe, interpret, and report such practices is marked by 
reciprocity in various ways.^ Magical practices and narratives contribute to the 
bridging of the 'gap' between the real and the unreal, the factual and the fic- 
tional, the varied and the stereotyped. I argue that the actual production of 
magical manuscripts and the narratives that circulated about them in Norway 
during the early modern period influenced and informed each other in par- 
ticular ways. In this study I identify how the two genres relate to, borrow, and 
appropriate from each other in specific ways, creating an ongoing mutual dia- 
logic chain (cf. Bakhtin 1981; Bakhtin et al. 1986; Bakhtin 1984). As I will demon- 
strate, this dialogue between the oral and written traditions is visible implicitly 
and explicitly through a type of 'call and response' both in the legends about 
magical practices and in the books describing and instructing these practices. 
It is important to highlight the way in which these calls and responses influ- 
ence and draw on each other because the mutual influence of ritual practice 
and narrative representation creates certain recurring patterns and motifs that 
define both legends and Black Books. 


1 Legends and Black Books, Fiction and Reality 


Legends are a basic narrative genre consisting of oral (or written) traditions 
which refer to something that is supposed to have happened. They claim to 
be true and a part of history. Yet, as scholars, we do not see legends as primary 
sources for the historical events of the past. Rather, we see them as narratives 
that articulate historicity. The elements in legends that refer to historical per- 
sons, places, events, and beliefs are all designed to make us believe what is 
being told, whether or not these elements are in fact accurately presented. As 
such, legends are reflections of popular belief (Kvideland and Sehmsdorf 1988; 
Dégh 2001). Legends also illuminate certain aspects of this popular belief by 
reflecting the meaning and interpretation of places, events, and processes (see 
i.e., Tangherlini 1990, 379; Rey-Henningsen 2002, 43-75; Amundsen 2002, 22), 
and are inherently local in their context (Gunnell 2009). The legends urge their 


3 Iam grateful to Timothy Tangherlini, who encouraged me several years ago to investigate the 
specific relationship between legends and the writing of Black Books in Norway. 

4 I would like to thank Terry Gunnell and the editors, Dirk Johannsen and Bernd-Christian 
Otto, for reading and giving useful comments on previous drafts of this article. 
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audience to consider their probability and can, as such, be seen as ways of 
negotiating realities and different truths (Oring 1986, 125). Legends thus create 
reality in their own special way. They conceptualise the world through their 
description of and attitude towards it, and exhibit a repertoire of expressions 
and evaluations that limit other perspectives. An investigation of legends 
about the Black Books or about the mythical magus Cyprian (Cyprianus) who 
appears in the books thus implies the identification and investigation of the 
beliefs, meanings, and interpretations embedded in these legends. 

The legends studied here are drawn from two narrative contexts. One cluster 
comes from the medieval narrative tradition connected to the mythical magus 
Cyprian, portrayed in early medieval historical writing and later in the leg- 
endary collection of hagiographs called Legenda Aurea. The other cluster con- 
sists of oral narratives that circulated in local communities in Norway before 
being fixed in written form by various collectors of folklore during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries? Although collected and written down 
in modern times, these legends were part of a tradition of oral transmission 
and narration that spanned centuries, as the recurring motifs in several earlier 
accounts testify (see, for instance, the opening quotation of this chapter). It is, 
thus, uncontroversial to claim that the basic motifs of these narratives were in 
fact contemporary with the production of the other main source of inquiry in 
this article, the Black Books of the early modern period. 

Among the thousands of legends collected in Norway during the nineteenth 
century, several hundred make mention of the Black Books. These legends, 
systematised in the mid-1950s under the category of migratory legends, were 
originally sorted by reference to various motifs focusing on the Devil, evil spir- 
its, how to lure the Devil, and how to escape witchcraft (Christiansen 1958). 
Despite this variety, a striking feature in these legends is that they all revolve 
around knowledge in different ways. From a systematic review of hundreds of 
legends, certain recurring motifs emerge which are particularly interesting for 
the present study. First, the legends are engaged in the localisation of knowledge 
with their explanations of where the magical knowledge in the Black Books 
come from. Secondly, they deal with ownership in terms of who specifically 
owned these books. The third main motif concerns the potential power and 
use of the knowledge in the books. These three motifs will be used to structure 


5 As part of the larger Northern European national romantic movement, the interest in and 
collection of sources of folk life and customs, language, and poetry motivated the collection 
of folk traditions throughout the nineteenth century. In Norway, these traditions were seen 
as reflections of the uniqueness of Norwegian culture and were used in political debates as 
crucial arguments in favor of Norwegian independence, which was achieved in 1905. 
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part of the following discussion. An example of a legend motif that falls within 
these categories will thus serve to represent the many others in the tradition 
that share the motif. 

While legends articulate historicity without being able to claim truthful- 
ness, the Black Books might be said to be the opposite: they are real, historical 
and material objects which circulated in the Norwegian society in the early 
modern period, manufactured by various writers to give practical instructions 
for achieving practical goals. In addition, these magical manuals also included 
fictional narrative elements, a feature that was characteristic of the Black Book 
genre as a whole. They were individually written and must thus be seen pri- 
marily as original works, even though they were heavily inspired by each other 
and by the genre-specific notion of ‘what a Black Book is’. When copying from 
other manuscripts, the authors did so in bits and pieces and seldom attempted 
to remain true to any ‘original’. The author's own originality lay in the way in 
which each manuscript was tailored to meet the writer's personal interests 
and need for knowledge. This was a feature that the Black Books shared with 
European magical manuscripts more generally, a genre of works that were rec- 
ognisable by their "intertextual variability, changeability, fluidity, and hetero- 
geneity" (Bellingradt and Otto 2017, 8). 

In addition to magical charms, conjurations, and spells, the Black Books con- 
tain information about practical arts and medicine. This practical and medi- 
cal knowledge was heavily inspired by early-modern print genres such as the 
Italian 'secreti books’, the English ‘books of secrets’, and arts and crafts books 
like the German Kunstbüchlein (Eamon 1996; Kavey 2007; Ohrvik 2018, 31-65). 
In the introductions to the Black Books, references to the content as "secrets 
revealed for the first time" link the manuscripts directly to the genre of books 
of secrets and to the early modern European market for selling secrets (cf. 
Leong and Rankin 2011; Vermeir 2012). The genre-specific linkage goes further, 
however, with title elements in many of the manuscripts also connecting the 
books to the tradition of western learned magic. In a late eighteenth-century 
Black Book, the content is presented as A summary of Cyprian and Jewish Cabal 
together with Necromancy, Demonology and Goetia. Comprising Mathematical, 
Chemical, Experimental Physical Art and Sciences. A summary of Ceremonial 
Magic and Theurgy contains what is now present [...] (MS 4 1819, National 
Library of Norway). The book promises knowledge that could almost have 
been mistaken for the thematic inventory list of Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa's 
famous occult work De occulta philosophia libri tres (Three Books Concerning 
Occult Philosophy) from the sixteenth century. Another explicit connection to 
such learned literature is the presentation of astronomical knowledge related 
to the powers and influences represented by the planets and their effect on 
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humans. Celestial events such as cyclical phases of the Moon, solar and lunar 
eclipses, and planetary oppositions and conjunctions guided a great variety of 
actions—including botanical collecting for medical use, the planting of crops, 
or choosing a day to travel—and served as a practical device in the Black Books. 

Magical charms, conjurations, and spells comprised the majority of the 
content in the Black Books, representing knowledge that was also transmitted 
orally between family members and in local communities. As written content 
in the Black Books, this knowledge was part of a very long European literary 
tradition of medicine and magic that stretched back far beyond the medie- 
val period (Jolly 1996; Kieckhefer 2006; Davies 2009). Thus, the generic rela- 
tionship communicated through the Black Books qua magical manuals points 
backwards towards other manuals of the past, to other books which they 
related to in the present, and to future books for which they would themselves 
serve as a generic reference. 

The peritextual elements that present the book—such as the title, fore- 
word, and introduction that are included in many of the manuscripts— play 
an important role. It is here that different fictional and mythical narrative ele- 
ments, figures, and qualities are added. In some cases these relate to motifs in 
the legends and narratives, while in others they contrast with them. The inves- 
tigation of the motifs in the legends will thus be contrasted and compared with 
the fictional narrative world created in the Black Books in order to identify the 
dialogic relationship between the two genres. 


2 Cyprian the Magician 


Many Black Books were attributed, through the title Cyprian and by virtue of 
the generic name of 'Cyprian-books; to the legendary and mythical magician 
Cyprian (of Antioch), a fact that connects this genre to the handwritten or 
printed learned (or semi-learned) European magical literature. The attribu- 
tional practice was a common European feature in medieval and early mod- 
ern magical writings and Cyprian was the preferred authority on magic in the 
north. Why Cyprian has received such a prominent position in Danish and 
Norwegian magic books is hard to say but the narrative tradition describing 
and explaining his alleged magical skills must have been particularly influen- 
tial in Scandinavian areas. The introduction in the books pay much attention 


6 Interestingly, Cyprian also appears as the chosen authority in Iberian magic books (Leitáo 
2015). For more on the attributional practices connected with European magic books, see 
Owen Davies' chapter in this volume. 
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to Cyprian's magical skills and as such, they serve as a set of attributional char- 
acteristics and qualities. Apart from the religious text called “Cyprian’s prayer; 
which evidently circulated in Denmark (Ohrt 1923), the German influence 
by way of the Hóllenzwang manuscripts of magical knowledge (which were 
printed later on) may have been important in this respect, possibly giving 
momentum to his popularity and prominent position as the attributed author 
in the Danish and Norwegian magical manuscript culture. The genre's attrac- 
tion to Cyprian may best be explained by his ambivalence. He exhibits con- 
tradictory qualities and is a figure not easy to control. As such, he resembles 
the skillful and powerful, yet ambivalent minister in the legends, as we will 
see below. 

Cyprian's fictional and legendary background is adopted in full in many of 
the Black Books, especially in introductions presenting the “Cyprian’s prayer”. 
As was the case with narratives of Cyprian's conversion, confession, and mar- 
tyrdom, the “Cyprian’s prayer" was copied and circulated in several languages 
in the Middle East and Europe throughout the Middle Ages (Goodspeed 1903, 
65-82; Nilsson 1947, 167). The prayer presents Cyprian’s conversion and confes- 
sion, but the Black Book introductions also contain copious conjurations and 
curses. These reflect the powerful and dangerous magical tradition in which 
Cyprian stands, which is probably the primary motivation for attributing the 
Black Books to him. Among the contents attributed to him are admonitions, 
conjurations, and charms including ritual scripts often presented at the begin- 
ning of the books. One such example is the following text, entitled "Cyprian 
preamble”, from the late eighteenth century: 


On the day when you intend to release the evil spirits to drive thieves 
back, first when you arise, will you draw the name of the young Lucifer 
and the name of all the devils, and then put on your garments in the same 
name, and you shall wash your face and comb your hair in the same name. 
And thou shalt go forth in their name, and say thus, 'All that I do this day, I 
do in the name of the supreme chief Lucifer, and in all the names of dev- 
ils, which are in the abyss of hell" And since you want to conjure the evil 
spirits, you must be alone, and you must say this before you begin to call 
them out: ‘I renounce the God who created me. I renounce the Jesus who 
released me. I renounce God the Holy Spirit, which made me holy—and 
submit to the kingdom of the young chief Lucifer, while he serves me in 
all that I desire and need;—for which I confirm with my own blood to 
sign. 


OSTBERG 1925, 39 
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Detailing the magical practice of conjuring and outlining a diabolic pact, this 
text testifies to the power and danger associated with Cyprian's knowledge. 
However, Cyprian also warns against misusing this knowledge, as the closing 
remarks in this book from around 1750 demonstrate: 


However, I urge everyone who will emulate this that he obey my advice 
and mind himself so that he is not led astray by Satan to sign as his 
Contract demands, but be suspicious and not reveal that you will fixate 
him since he can be deceived when you are cautious as I urge you to be, 
and not mention your soul, and can freely use everything [...]. 

MS 4832, National Library of Norway 


The two examples given here testify to the ambivalent role Cyprian adopts in 
legends and Black Books alike: he is both a promoter of and protector from evil 
magic and dark spirits. 

The legendary motif (later connected to Faust) of ascribing one's soul to the 
Devil in exchange for magical powers bridges the written and oral traditions 
in explicit ways. This connection becomes even more explicit when the Black 
Books comment directly on the oral narrative tradition. Many books are preoc- 
cupied with assuring the potential reader that its content is not “as dangerous 
as they say" if only handled correctly. The polyphonic way in which the texts 
adopt, refer to, and comment on other statements made outside of the textual 
universe makes the communication in these texts essentially dialogic. 

By introducing Cyprian, the Black Books adopt an element with consider- 
able connotative value, drawing on the rich narrative traditions already asso- 
ciated with him, and placing him within a historical context (primarily the 
Middle Ages) and a cultural context (a Christian and magical tradition). One of 
the most widely distributed sources depicting Cyprian is a medieval collection 
of legendary hagiography compiled in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, originally entitled Legenda Sanctorum but later better-known by the name 
Legenda Aurea (The Golden Legend). Cyprian is not the African St Cyprian of 
Carthage, who suffered martyrdom in 258 C.E., but Cyprian of Antioch, who 
is said to have lived in the third century and who appears together with the 
woman—Justina—who was responsible for his eventual confession, conver- 
sion, and martyrdom. Cyprian points to both virtue and sin, to heavenly joys 
and to dangerous powers, and these multilayered qualities reflect the life he 
allegedly lived. In contrast to many of his fellow martyred Christians, Cyprian 
does not primarily meet and battle evil on the grounds of moral virtue. Rather, 
he represents the dark forces. His obscure background and reputation as a 
famous magician who later converted to and died for Christianity has inspired 
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some to depict him as the very prototype of the later and much more famous 
Dr Faust (see i.e., Nilsson 1947, 167; Palmer and More 1966; Butler 1998, 3-4). 

Cyprian earned his place in the Legenda Aurea because of an old church leg- 
endabout the powerful magician Cyprian of Antioch who had studied magic in 
Egyptand among the Chaldaeans and was allegedly a master of the elements, of 
demonology, of prophecy, of the raising of infernal spirits, of metamorphosis, 
and of necromancy. Accounts of his knowledge and skills leave little to admire, 
but instead depict him as a dishonest figure. For example, Liber Peristephanon, 
written in the late fourth century by the Spanish poet Prudentius, depicts him 
as follows: “[H]e was pre-eminent among young men for skill in the perverse 
arts [artibus sinistris], would violate modesty by a trick, count nothing holy 
and often practise a magic spell amid the tombs to raise passion in a wife and 
break the law of wedlock" (here quoted from Flint 1991, 233-234). His skills in 
love magic would, as the legend tells us, also become his destiny. It is these 
skills he puts to the test when practicing love magic to turn the virgin Justina 
in his favour, first as a hired magician engaged by a pagan lawyer with an erog- 
enous desire towards Justina and later in a task that would end up challenging 
his whole conception of magic. First, Cyprian uses his magic books to conjure 
a demon in order to assist him in capturing Justina. When the demon fails, it is 
Justina’s virginal Christian devotion and hence armory that stops him. Furious 
with anger, Cyprian summons stronger demons to overcome Justina, but they 
too fail. Beaten by the Christian conqueress and faced with his own magical 
impotence Cyprian surrenders, or rather, as he confesses in The Martyrdom of 
Cyprian and Justa: 


I came to myself. Then I wrote this to him that was bishop before me, and 
I brought the books of sorcery unto him while all the honorable men of 
the city were present, and I burned them with fire. And now I beseech 
thee to leave the other superstition and to return unto the Lord, and the 
Lord shall be praised. 


GOODSPEED 1903, 79 


Cyprian advances to bishop of Antioch and appoints Justina deaconess and 
abbess of a cloister, but eventually they both suffer martyrdom at the hands of 
the Roman emperor Diocletian (244-312 C.E.). 

The narrative tradition about Cyprian the magician who converts to 
Christianity was established in the early Middle Ages. His life and story must 
have attained quite a reputation during this time because Heinrich Cornelius 
Agrippa von Nettesheim (1486-1535) includes Cyprian in his lists of the most 
well-known characters and persons to whom grimoires are ascribed. In the 
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chapter “Of goetia and necromancy" in De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarum, 
first printed in 1530, Agrippa points out: 


Now from the sect of the goetians have proceeded all those books of 
darkness, which Vulpianus the lawyer calls books disallowed to be 
read, and forthwith appointed them to be destroyed, of which sort the 
first is Zaubulus reported to invent, who was given to unlawful arts, 
then Barnabas from Cyprus; and now in these days there are carried 
about books with feigned titles under the names of Adam, Abel, Enoch, 
Abraham, Solomon, also Paul, Honorius, Cyprianus, Albertus, Thomas, 
Hierome [...]. 


AGRIPPA 15757 


Agrippa’s list of ascriptions reveals an assembly of honorable men who had 
become famous for different reasons, for example as key figures in Bible sto- 
ries, as emperors and as bishops. The attribution of books to famous writers 
or personalities, like Cyprian in this case, served to give legitimacy to the work 
by imbuing it with the reputation for practical and theoretical knowledge that 
these individuals had acquired, as well as aligning it with the personal quali- 
ties and virtues with which they were associated. If the reputation was gained 
within a learned context, this might further strengthen the credibility of the 
attribution to a degree proportional to the person's fame outside the restricted 
and privileged circles of the academic world. The connections between the 
Black Books and Cyprian not only communicates the form and content of 
these texts, but also the strength of the actual knowledge. 

The magical qualities that were linked to Cyprian and the reputation he 
had in the field of magic in this rich narrative tradition probably functioned 
as the chief motivating factors for giving him this central authoritative role. 
The German influence from the Hóllenzwang manuscripts mentioned above 
currently provides the best explanation for how Cyprian found his way into 
the Norwegian Black Books. Authorities featuring in other European magic 
books—such as Pope Honorius, Solomon, Albertus Magnus, and Faust—do 
not appear in the Norwegian material, neither as attributed authors of books 


7 Exhorum vero Goeticorum anagyri profluxetunt omnes isti tenebrarum libri, quos improbate 
lectionis Vlpianusiurifconfultusappellat, protinusque corrumpendoseffe statuit. Cuiusmodi 
primus excogitasse dicitue Zabulus quidam illicitis artibus deditus, deinde Barnabas quidam 
Cyprius, & hodie adhuc confictis titulis circumferuntur libri sub nominibus Ade, Abelis, Enoch, 
Abrahe, Salomonis: item Pauli, Honori, Cypriani, Alberti, Thome, Hieronymi |...]. Chap. 5. 
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nor in the texts themselves.® Yet Cyprian, Faust, St Peter, and Salomon all figure 
as alleged authors in some Swedish Black Books (Svartkonstbok) (see Johnson 
2010, 149—712), and while Cyprian dominates the attribution of Black Books 
(Svartebog) in Denmark, both "Alberti Magni" and "Johan Faust" appear as 
pseudepigraphs in at least one manuscript each (Ohrt 1917, 87; Drs H. P. Hansen 
saml. 2003/003178). Whether Cyprian's complete dominance in Norway attests 
to a specific homogeneity there from the very start, as the surviving manu- 
scripts suggest, or whether Faust, Salomon, or Albertus Magnus were also once 
authorities in the Norwegian Black Books, we simply do not know. All we can 
say for certain is that, in the manuscripts currently available to us, Cyprian is 
the magician par excellence. 

When Cyprian speaks in the first person in the introductory texts of the 
Black Books, he takes on the role of witness to that which he promotes. He 
builds trust through his personal accounts of his skills in the magical arts and 
of the conversion and confession which eventually made him one of God's 
servants and a protective figure: 


And I Cyprian the servant of Jesus Christ conjures all evil that has come 
to this farm or ground that it should fade and disappear as Christmas 
last year, as salt in running water, and as snow in the hot sun or under an 
earth-bound stone which stands in the ground and never leaves the place 
in which it comes from and this in 3 names God father, God son and God 
the holy spirit amen. 

MS 8 640a, National Library of Norway 


This extract from an introduction to a mid-eighteenth-century Black Book 
gives away once again the potent ambiguity, and hence attraction for the Black 
Books, of the legendary and fictional magical practitioner Cyprian. Cyprian 
stands with one foot in each tradition: good and evil, light and dark, pious and 
sinful. 


8 Of the more than one hundred manuscripts currently in Norwegian archives, the vast major- 
ity date to the eighteenth and nineteenth century. Among the oldest manuscripts, one dated 
to the late fifteenth century and another to the mid-seventeenth century, authorship is not 
ascribed at all whereas Cyprian appears from the very beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury onwards. The majority of the Norwegian books are digitised and can be accessed here 
(University of Oslo, n.d., in Norwegian): https://www.hf.uio.no/ikos/tjenester/kunnskap/ 
samlinger/norsk-folkeminnesamling/trolldom/svarteboker/. 
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Among the corpus of legends that localise the origins of the magical knowl- 
edge in the Black Books, the German city of Wittenberg recurs most frequently 
as the source. The narratives portray men attending the notorious school of 
black arts in Wittenberg, where they learn the art of conjuring spirits and come 
into possession of a Black Book: 


[He] had learned his art at the Black School in Wittenberg which he had 
attended. The rule was that one [of the students] should belong to the 
Devil. They used a lottery to determine who, and the result pointed to Mr. 
Soren. One day as he was walking outside in the sunshine, the Devil came 
to fetch him, but Seren said: ‘Take the one walking behind me! The Devil 
was fooled and took the shadow of Mr. Seren, but from that day on Mr. 
Søren had no shadow. 


STORAKER 1941, 17 


According to the legends, attending the school of black arts in Wittenberg 
came at a cost: as a student you would be wise to learn to navigate the dan- 
gers of the art, to be resourceful and quick-witted to avoid ending up as the 
Devil's possession. Motifs similar to those of the notorious sixteenth-century 
Faust narrative are evident: a contract is made between the magician and 
the Devil that ensures that the Devil will be 'paid' in return for his services; 
the magician then tries to prevent the Devil from redeeming this ‘payment.’ 
Apart from Wittenberg, some legends also mention Denmark as the location, 
with others identifying Copenhagen. Another legend mentions a cleric who 
“attended the school of black arts in Mecklenburg in Germany” (NFS ML3000- 
SIN191). Despite these variants, Wittenberg is by far the most common place 
for narratives to situate the learning of the black arts. As one Norwegian legend 
reports, the city was thought to be home to the Sixth and Seventh Books of 
Moses (Hermundstad 1961, 93). 

Turning to the actual Black Books themselves, Wittenberg is similarly rep- 
resented as the definitive city of magic. Statements such as “written at the 
Academy of Wittenberg" frequently occur among the paratextual elements at 
the beginning of these manuscripts, the function of which is to localise the ori- 
gin of the knowledge in the books. A common statement that was copied with 
minor variations in many manuscripts, and which also includes connections 


9 SeeClaire Fanger's chapter on the medieval Faust in this volume. 
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to Denmark and Copenhagen, is given in the title, Siprianus [Cyprian] art book 
written at the Academy in Wittenberg Anno 1345 and later found at the castle in 
Copenhagen Anno 1665 in a chest of marble written on parchment (NFS Moltke 
Moe 106 1.). While Wittenberg stands uncontested as the primary origin of such 
knowledge, Copenhagen represents a secondary location, and one that often 
appears in connection with the rediscovery of the knowledge (cf. Ohrvik 2018). 
Obviously fabricated, the formalistic manner of attributing the text to learned 
contexts outside of Norway serves the important function of both authorising 
and legitimising the knowledge and practices presented in the manuscripts. 
The role played by associated locations is thus very similar to that played by 
authorial ascriptions. 

In both the legends and the Black Books, Wittenberg is constructed as a 
mythical place for obtaining knowledge and, in particular, learning the black 
arts. The evidence suggesting that the historical persons reported in the leg- 
ends had actually been in Wittenberg is just as scant as the evidence that the 
Black Books were originally written there. The legends and the Black Books use 
similar fictional elements and thereby attest to a cultural bond, influence, and 
reciprocity between the oral and written cultures. Why Wittenberg occurs at all 
in the sources is partly explained by the mythical attributes the city had gained 
during the late sixteenth century. Owen Davies points out that Wittenberg 
gained such a widespread reputation as a city of magic that Lutheran reform- 
ers complained that this overshadowed its role as the Lutheran capital (Davies 
2009,119). The stereotype of Wittenberg as a place where magic could be learned 
may also have been the work of counter-Reformationists within the Catholic 
church who seized the opportunity to degrade the ‘heart of Lutheranism’ It is 
certain, however, that Wittenberg's reputation as the city of magic also grew in 
proportion with the popularity of the Faust legend (Edsman 1963) and of the 
book that gave birth to that legend: Historia von D. Johann Fausten, published 
for the first time in 1587 (Anon 1587). As such, Wittenberg was part of a web of 
European cities that had, in a similar fashion, gained reputations as centres 
for various fields of knowledge: Paris was associated with liberal arts, Bologna 
with law, Salerno with medicine, while Toledo, much like Wittenberg, had the 
reputation of being a city of demons and the black arts. 

This view of Wittenberg in both legends and manuscripts as being not just 
a place for obtaining knowledge but the preferred place, has a degree of his- 
torical grounding. Since Norway did not have a university of its own until 1813, 
Norwegians in search of university training had to travel abroad in order to 
study. While the historical protagonists in the legends did not necessarily study 
law or theology in Wittenberg, Norwegians travelling abroad to receive univer- 
sity training did. After Christian 111, King of Denmark-Norway, implemented 
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Lutheranism in 1537, the Lutheran university of Wittenberg, the home of Martin 
Luther himself, became a desirable location for Norwegian students. Along 
with the University of Copenhagen (established in 1479) and the University 
of Rostock, the University of Wittenberg established itself as one of the most 
popular locations for education among Norwegians during the late sixteenth 
century and the seventeenth century (Helk 1987, 40-44). Despite the fact that 
Wittenberg's popularity collapsed in the early modern period (Helk 1991, 82- 
85), it is likely that the city left a permanent mark on writers of Black Books 
and legends alike by creating a specific conception of the place one goes to in 
order to obtain knowledge. Thus, Wittenberg's primary qualification for being 
the origin of the magical knowledge of the Black Books and for being the place 
where, according to the paratextual narrative and legends, "it all began" relies 
on both factual and mythical accounts. The fact that the city does not occur 
in the oldest preserved Black Books from c. 1480 or the one surviving example 
from the seventeenth century, but appears first in the eighteenth-century texts 
suggests the influence of the narrative tradition. The appropriation can be 
seen as a dialogic response, a way of aligning and affirming the oral tradition 
and thus showing the many-voiced polyphonic communication of which these 
narrative elements are a part (cf. Bakhtin et al. 1986, 91; Bakhtin 1984). 


4 Owning Magical Knowledge 


Among those portrayed as the most notorious owners of Black Books in the 
legend tradition, we find the group most likely to have been to Wittenberg to 
receive their university training, i.e., the ministers. Ministers are by far the most 
typical practitioners of magic and owners of Black Books in the Norwegian leg- 
ends. The narratives often explain why this group was singled out: 


In the year 1761, [...] Erik Werlauf came as a curator to Folla. He was one 
of those who had attended the Wittenberg school, and those who had 
attended this school were wise men who knew a little of everything. He 
could preach, both the law and the gospel, and do other offices in the 
church, but he could also release and bind the Devil with help of the 
Black Book which he had received at the school. 

NFS ML3000-SIN183 


Erik Werlauf is portrayed as a man distinguished from the rest of society 
because of his education and skills. The legendary magical practitioner of the 
Black Books was learned, in possession of knowledge not attainable—perhaps 
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not even conceivable—by others who were less educated. He was “wise” 
and "knowledgeable", “knew more than The Lord's Prayer and had learned 
the Black Book almost by heart. Therefore, he was able to conjure, bind and 
release, spellbind someone and was generally capable of using supernatural 
and magic forces" (Storaker 1941, 17). In those cases where the masters of the 
Black Books are portrayed as someone other than a minister, these persons 
are still distinguished from others on the grounds that they are “well studied,’ 
"highly skilled" and have "read many books" (Lunde 1924, 84-85). The fact that 
ministers are connected to Black Books in this way is, as Terry Gunnell points 
out, a feature specifically connected to the Nordic countries and to some extent 
Germany (Gunnell 1998). Gunnell discusses this motif in connection with the 
Icelandic story of Sæmundur, appearing in Jón's saga helga from the late thir- 
teenth or early fourteenth century, which represents one of the oldest known 
Nordic stories about the minister returning from his studies abroad with skills 
in ‘mysterious’ arts. Semundur Sigfússon, or rather, Saemundr fróði (Seemundr 
the learned 1056-1133) was an Icelandic minister and scholar who attained a 
prominent position in Icelandic folklore parallel to that of the legendary Black 
Book ministers in Norway. 

According to the Norwegian legends, ownership of a Black Book was not 
for all ministers. Legends explaining that “a smaller number [of books] were 
handed out than there were students" testify to the exclusivity of the books 
and their knowledge, and imply that ownership had to be earned (Ostberg 
1925, 128). Those who received a book were carefully chosen and were linked 
to specific qualities, such as being well-studied and clever, quick-witted and 
resourceful, wise, clear-headed, and calm—all qualities which would be use- 
ful in critical situations. The many historical ministers who appear as Black 
Book owners in the legends can hardly have been chosen at random. Rather, 
they had gained a reputation and position during their lifetime as learned, 
gifted, strong, or dangerous which enabled the legendary ownership of mag- 
ical knowledge and practice. 

Notably, the ministers carried their bibles with them (which texts were even 
produced with a black book cover in the twentieth century), and these volumes 
could have been mistaken for or served as a token for the actual Black Book.!? 
The ministers read and referred to the bible, and the book was thus the symbol 
and evidence of their learning and skills. There is little if any evidence of min- 
isters who did indeed own a Black Book. In fact, the few traces of provenance 
records connected to the manuscripts indicate a diverse group of owners, 


io Thanks to Terry Gunnell who reminded me of this simple, yet crucial resemblance. 
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ranging from learned to unlearned, and including military personnel of differ- 
ent ranks, farmers, and so-called wise men practicing medicine in the country- 
side without formal training (Ohrvik 2018, 47-53). Men predominate among 
the owners of the books, even though we know that men and women used the 
knowledge equally (Stokker 2007; Alver 2008). What ownership is linked to in 
the manuscripts, though, is certain qualities which the owners should exhibit. 
In a few introductory statements, there are warnings as to how the knowledge 
should be handled. This is most often linked to a qualitative description of the 
knowledge itself, which will be discussed in more detail below. 

One introduction from the late eighteenth century urges “every Christian 
man to keep this book hidden to his house, without sin, but to be used in mod- 
eration" (Ms 8 640b, National Library of Norway). The appeal is directed at 
those who know right from wrong, read their Bible, and demonstrate a pious 
and moderate conduct. Other Black Books dedicate the knowledge to the 
science-lovers, as is the case in this late eighteenth-century example: *he who 
is a lover of the sciences can, therefore, read Cyprian for both benefit and rar- 
ity, and as a sacred thing" (Ms 4 1819, National Library of Norway).!! In sum- 
mary, a mix of Christian and learned virtues appears to characterise the ideal 
owner and practitioner of the Black Books. 

What does the legendary ‘model owner’ of the Black Book, the minister, 
have in common with the mythical owner or reader of the real Black Book? 
When legends promote ministers as owners of Black Books and practitioners 
of magic, it has—as mentioned above— little to do with what we can prove is 
historically correct. Apart from the oldest Black Book dated c. 1480, to which 
several different writers have contributed content, a feature that points to men 
with clerical backgrounds (Garstein 1993), there is no proof of ministers or 
clerical persons owning such manuscripts or being magical practitioners in the 
early modern period. That does not, however, mean that they were not—the 
provenance records of these manuscripts are scarce in many cases. What we do 
know is that ministers served as a symbol of compatibility in early modern rural 
Norway that certainly fit with the qualities called for in the books themselves. 
In the rural communities of early modern Norway, ministers were among the 
few people who had received university training abroad, making them well 
travelled, skilled in foreign languages, and well read, often with knowledge of 
subjects other than theology, such as law or medicine. Their knowledge and 
skills stood out and may have been perceived as strange and mysterious, as well 
as worthy of admiration and awe. Standing out from the crowd also made them 


11 Similar wording is found in several other manuscripts. 
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powerful, less tamed, and suitable for the role of the ‘trickster’-figure: being 
both inside and outside of society, simultaneously working for the good cause 
and challenging it (Kristiansen 2003). 

Intellectually, ministers were of course not the only people equipped to 
handle the knowledge in the Black Books, but, as the manuscripts themselves 
imply, a person as wise and knowledgeable as a minister would exhibit the 
right qualities and be capable of this type of management. As such, the minis- 
ter appears as the ‘model owner’ of a Black Book in both the manuscripts and 
the legends: he is wise, but somewhat ambivalent; he exhibits key qualities that 
both genres agree upon; and he is an easy fit with the "Science-loving Christian 
reader" that the books themselves explicitly identify as their appropriate user 
in their introductions (Ohrvik 2012).? 


5 Practicing Magical Knowledge 


In the legends, the minister is portrayed as the master of magic and the ultimate 
problem solver. He has received education and possesses special knowledge which 
makes him the person to contact in the face of problems that seem unsolvable. 
The minister can defeat even a powerful and dangerous creature like the Devil: 


An old married couple lived at Aukra. They had lived together as man and 
wife should for thirty years. Then the Devil arrived and things changed. 
They fought so hard both day and night that their clothes were flying, 
and not a single chair was left intact in the house. The locals asked if 
Dick [the minister] would come and expel the Devil. Dick did, but asked 
the married couple to stay outside. From outside they could hear how 
he talked loudly and trampled around. But when he started the Lord's 
Prayer, a screaming and shouting noise started as if it was a ghost inside. 
And from the keyhole, a flashing fire stood out as the Devil disappeared. 
When Dick stepped outside, he was sweaty and warm. ‘Now, you can step 
inside, he said. But when they came inside they had to open all the win- 
dows since the rooms were infused by a sulphurous smell. But since that 
time, they were rid of the Devil at Aukra. And the married couple lived 
peacefully together again. 
Rekdal 1933, 39 


12 The identification of an intended readership appears in many books, see e.g., MS 4 1819, 
National Library of Norway; Ms 8 640b, National Library of Norway; Ms 8 640c1, National 
Library of Norway. 
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The legend reveals the couple's faith in the minister's skillfulness in encoun- 
tering the Devil's power—and his success in defeating him. The fact that the 
narrative—and this is true for most legends of this type—does not reveal 
ritual details of the minister's magical performance only serves to mystify 
and make the practice described in the Black Book seem more interesting— 
and unattainable. Big noises, sudden flashes, and moving objects behind 
closed doors are indications of the mighty forces involved, but do not indi- 
cate how the magic is performed. The key to magic is hidden from those 
who do not possess a Black Book and, as one legend complains, those who 
own it will not “reveal what the book contains" (NFs ML3010-SIN61). Yet the 
legends are confident in the minister as a strong and resourceful problem 
solver. 

Another motif connected to the legends describes the quality and nature 
of the knowledge. The descriptions are linked to ownership in that the 
strength and power of the knowledge demand qualified practitioners. These 
descriptions also illustrate normative motifs and values connected to the 
knowledge: abuse of supernatural powers will eventually result in punish- 
ment by the same forces (cf. Mathisen 1995, 17-32; Stokker 1995, 91-108). As 
such, the importance of having wise and skilled practitioners becomes even 
more important as an active precaution against potential corrections and 
punishments: 


Once there was a minister's wife who was unfaithful with the minister's 
young servant. One day when the minster was out, the wife asked the boy 
to dress up in a white sheet and go and scare the minister. And so the 
boy did. When the minister arrived, he asked the boy: 'Are you a human 
being or what are you?' The boy did not answer. 'Are you a human being, 
I ask, said the minister a second time, but still no answer. The minister 
was not afraid because he had the Black Book. 'If you are a human being, 
you must speak, the minister said the third time and continued ‘if not, 
I will conjure you into the ground: Still, the boy did not speak. Then he 
started sinking into the ground and even though he was soon in it up to 
his knees, he kept quiet. Soon he was buried to his waist, but still he kept 
quiet. He did not open his mouth until he was buried to his neck. ‘It is too 
late now, son, the minister said and went home to collect wine and bread. 
And the boy sank into the ground. 
NFS ML3005-SIN197 


As the legend makes clear, the Black Book knowledge can be so powerful once 
the magic is set in motion that not even the minister can abort and reverse 
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the conjuring. Provoking its use out of ignorance may lead to catastrophic 
consequences. Here, the magical knowledge in the books is conceptualised as 
extremely powerful and dangerous, and not something an unskilled person 
should engage in or provoke in any way. This may be exemplified in legends in 
which, for instance, a maid of a minister comes across a Black Book among his 
possessions and with or without deliberation summons the Devil, often in the 
shape of a dog. While waiting for the minister to come to her rescue, the Devil 
must be engaged in 'impossible' tasks, such as making a rope out of sand to 
stall time. Eventually, the minister comes to the rescue and conjures the Devil 
back to where he came from, thus restoring balance. 

There is no doubt that the Black Books play on the legendary reputation and 
knowledge received through the narratives about them. In their introductory 
remarks, the Black Books relate and comment on the powerful and dangerous 
qualities attributed to the magical knowledge they hold. At the end of a mid- 
eighteenth Black Book, we know whom the writer has in mind when a warning 
is given to the reader. Only the pious, cautious, and wise practitioner would 
know how to perform the magic. 


Hereby, this text ends. God Almighty! God's grace forbid that it should 
come into the hands of any man who would use the things found here to 
serve the Devil and his companions, but the same most merciful God! For 
the sake of Jesus Christ, may everyone be ruled by the worthy Holy Spirit: 
of those with the greatest deliberation and careful premeditation, use 
and distil only that by which the name of God can be hallowed, praised 
and honored, and promote our neighbor's name and well-being. Amen, 
Amen. 
MS 4832, National Library of Norway 


What the Black Books offer, which the legends, of course, do not, are the 
instructions on how to perform magic. Whereas legends urge us to picture the 
fictional skillful and wise minister as the master magician, the books provide 
us with the factual ritual scripts, such as the following from a book of c. 1750 
which describes “How to see a thief in water”: 


First you make 3 crosses of roe, go to a stream that runs from the East 
to the West, and that on a Friday morning before the sun rises. Throw 
the crosses into the water at a place where they cannot float away and 
read the following words over the crosses: I urge and swear to you, chief 
Lusifzerd and the great Lord Geamataan, that with your great power and 
authority bring me back the stolen N. that has been stolen from N.N. 
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and show to me the name and image of the thief in this water and that 
he must become so bitter and crazed at heart and at his God and in his 
thoughts that the earth trembles and trembles underneath him in the 
name of 1500 devils. 


MS 8 640a 


While the mutual influences between legends and black books are evident in 
situating magical knowledge and practices, the ritual descriptions and recipes 
offered by the Black Books do not find their way into the legends. As such, it is 
the introductions in the Black Books which seem to provide the dialogic bridge 
between the oral and written tradition. 


6 Fictional Realities 


Lingering on the bridge between fictional and real-life accounts, the legends 
testify to the negotiating and understanding of the Black Books. They estab- 
lish who owns the magical knowledge, where it comes from, and how magic is 
performed, but they do so without detailing the practice. A specific reciproc- 
ity between the oral and the written tradition is visible as both the oral and 
written sources adopt, comment on, affirm, and clarify key elements in their 
respective understandings of the Black Book and its magical knowledge. The 
physical Black Book implements fictional elements, and the fictional narra- 
tives adopt historical elements in an endlessly turning chain of mutual influ- 
ences, adoptions, and responses. This ongoing chain of influences does not 
however, seem to lead to any rapid developments or changes in the respective 
genres. Rather, the reciprocity between the oral and written tradition seems 
to rest on a certain codependency between the two genres, upon which they 
rely for the maintenance of their stability. The genres do not only inspire each 
other or feed each other with mutual inspiration. Their stabilisation rests on a 
continuous confirmation and legitimisation of key features in the magical tra- 
dition, features which describe the location of magical knowledge, the ‘model 
owner' of magical knowledge, and how to handle the magic itself. In this way, 
the real Black Books become fictional and the fictional legends become real. 
The present study shows how we can identify textual interactions in the 
history of magic and in what particular way such interactions effect and 
shape different cultural expressions that we often investigate separately. It is 
a reminder of the intimate relationships and fuzzy boundaries between the 
factual and real and the fictional in culture, and may even throw into question 
the concepts we normally apply in our attempts to conceive of and understand 
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history. A report from a Norwegian folklore collector a century ago reminds 
us of the mystery and secrecy surrounding the magical practices in the Black 
Books, which continue to linger between the fictional and real, the narrated 
and the experienced, the book as an idea and as a material object. 


They say that a real Black Book is written in blood and bound with a piece 
of the Devil's claw. The Black Book that I, August Krog, saw at Setskogen 
five years ago was not that well equipped, but surely a remarkable piece. 
It was written with figures, circles, and other ornaments. The present 
owner had received it by coincident. I am not allowed to mention his 
name. 

NFS Aug. Krogh Iv, 7 
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CHAPTER 6 


Magic and Literary Imagination in H. P. Blavatsky's 
Theosophy 


Marco Frenschkowski 


1 Classical Theosophy as a Subject of Research 


The word Theosophy seems to have been first used by Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky (mostly HPB from here on: her preferred sobriquet) in a letter to 
Hiram Corson from February 1875 (Huss 2016, 160).! But this passage is a par- 
aphrase of a description of Kabbalah as Theosophy from a book by Christian 
David Ginsburg, The Kabbalah: Doctrines, Development and Literature (1865), 
and the term Theosophy of course has a wide history of meanings both in 
esoteric and mainstream Christian intellectual history (Frenschkowski 2005c, 
348-350). This small observation already shows the deep ambivalence in the 
basic self-referring concepts of the new movement. The cultural status of the 
Theosophical Society as such, founded in 1875 in New York City, has long been 
controversial: was it a wisdom tradition, a science, a religion, a philosophy, all 
of these, or none of these? In an 1887 passage, Madame Blavatsky referred to 
it as an “occult science" saying: “We make no claims for any one religion" (Cw 
8: 72). She also called it a "Wisdom-Religion,' placing it in marked contrast 
to Christianity (Cw 8: 209). Theosophy does not favour any special religion; 
it even forbids its members to have such partiality, as Blavatsky confirmed in 
1881 (CW 3: 305f.). In a polite open letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, pub- 
lished December 1887, she underlined Theosophy is not a religion, but respects 
all religions, and particularly the "practical religion of Jesus" (CW 8: 268-283). 
However, in an 1888 essay, she made the paradoxical statement that Theosophy 
is not “a religion,” but “religion as such" (“Theosophy is religion"), i.e., it is the 
essence of religion (CW 10: 159-174; quotations: 160 and 161). The Theosophical 
Society is not a Church but is "Church Universal" (Cw 10: 162, same essay as 
the last quotation), and certainly no “new sect" (ibid., 159). This text allows for 
many insights in terms of the process of a new religion coming into being. One 


1 This article is abridged from a completed much longer study on HPB to be published else- 
where. I am grateful to Sylvia Kolbe and Paulus Enke for their help with Russian language 
sources. 
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year later (1889), she wrote in striking contrast: "In its capacity of an abstract 
body, the Society does not believe in anything, and does not teach anything. 
The Society per se cannot and should not have any one religion. [...] Theosophy 
is in principle the spiritual as well as the physical science of that Truth, the 
very essence of deistic and philosophical research" (CW u: 124, the ‘Society’ 
being, of course, the Theosophical Society). In her short textbook The Key to 
Theosophy (1889) she writes: “Theosophy is Divine Knowledge or Science" 
(KTh, 1; the uppercase writing being hers). In many other passages she called 
Theosophy a science, and the two volumes Isis Unveiled were subtitled Science 
and Theology, being its chief competitors. A few months later, she wrote that 
Theosophy is "chief witness to that which we call the Wisdom-Religion. [...] we 
call our teaching a religion only because (owing to the etymology of the word) 
these tenets once upon a time united the entire human race by means of their 
spiritual thought" (Cw 12: 347). This is connected to the utopian idea of being 
the major religious movement of a time to come: "The religion of the ancients 
is the religion of the future" (1U 1: 613). 

So there is some reserve and ambivalence in Theosophy's attitude to being 
a religion, a philosophy, a science. But what about magic? When in 1875 the 
Theosophical Society was founded in New York City, H.P. Blavatsky was reluc- 
tant to include experiments in practical magic in the Society's programme, 
as some members had wished. Best known are probably the experiments of 
George H. Felt (1831-1906)? a mechanical engineer and inventor, who claimed 
to have discovered occult proportions in Egyptian and Greek architecture, 
and to be able to raise elemental spirits. HPB seemed not to have been averse 
to some forms of magical or occult experiments in the beginning, but she 
changed her mind about this to some degree, as we will see. Magic, however, 
became a favourite subject of her occult writings, travelogues, and tales. Quite 
clearly it contributed to Theosophy's public attraction, being discussed in the- 
osophical literature again and again, though from widely different attitudes, 
and often from an agenda “we have that all, but we are much better than that" 
(this will become clearer later in this essay). These depictions of magic may 
be just the outside of the matter, however. Intriguingly, her image of what 
magic can achieve and how it works is deeply influenced by literary models, 
particularly by the novels of E. G. Bulwer-Lytton, as we will also see later. This 
chapter analyses the interaction between such literary images of magic and 
occult discourses, giving some attention to the phenomenon of how literary 


2 For his death other years are also given. Cf. Santucci 2005, and more generally for all theo- 
sophical personalities cf. the respective articles in Harris 2006. 
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motifs migrate from literature and imagination to ritual practice and religion. 
Whereas the reverse process has been subject to detailed research, this has not 
been the case with religious and magical claims that have evolved from liter- 
ary imaginations. Indeed, a serious interpretation of Gustav Meyrink or Joseph 
Sheridan Le Fanu, H. P. Lovecraft or Algernon Blackwood would be quite 
impossible without giving attention to what they knew about the occult. There 
exists also quite a number of survey studies on the general use made of occult 
and magical materials in supernatural fiction.? But strangely it has rarely been 
asked by scholars of religion what non-religious literary sources contributed 
to the emergence of new religious movements, of which Theosophy certainly 
is a widely influential example. Theosophy's influence on supernatural fiction 
has been presented in in a number of studies, as has the impact of HPB on 
early twentieth-century Russian literature (Seidel-Dreffke 2004; Rosenthal 
1997; Carlson 2015). Academia has mostly asked how occultism becomes liter- 
ature: but only rarely how literature becomes occultism. Occultism uses build- 
ing blocks and basic concepts from sources without any pretence or claim 
of factuality. Or, to say it more simply: art and fantasy become religion. This 
phenomenon is of vital relevance for the cultural morphology of magic and 
esoteric movements. We will see in what way the ‘grandmother of the New 
Age, her worldview and particularly her ideas on magic and occult knowledge 
are to some degree a result of supernatural fiction she has read and mentions, 
often in a surprisingly clear and explicit manner. Obviously this is only a part 
from the complex network of sources she uses, religious, philosophical, occult 
and others, but it is certainly not to be underrated, and may be interpreted as 
a major aspect of the epistemology and hidden ontological agenda of esoteric 
movements. 


2 Madame Blavatsky and Magic 


Magic in nineteenth-century occultism and esotericism had become a kind 
of catchword, a flycatcher term meaning very different things, and appealing 
to different cultural milieus. It could be used both as a term of approval for 


3 Inthis field of research, for simplicity's sake, I mention only some of my own studies, which 
give a survey: Frenschkowski 2013; 2013b; 2013c (all with references to further literature). See 
also the extensive comments in my annotated editions of the works of Gustav Meyrink, H. P. 
Lovecraft, and James Webb. 

4 Seee.g. Wünsch 1991, 125-151; Oderberg 1992. Many studies have discussed Theosophy's rele- 
vance for William Butler Yeats. 
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occult power and mystery, and as a term of disapproval for surviving supersti- 
tions or dubious and dangerous arts (cf. Otto 2011). This basic ambivalence is 
reflected also in HPB’s widely diverging statements on magic, and it is contin- 
ued in theosophical literature to the present day. We will start our observations 
with a late text. The Theosophical Glossary, which should have become a kind 
of dictionary of Theosophy, but which HPB could not complete, and which was 
posthumously edited in 1892 by her last secretary G. R. S. Mead (1863-1933), has 
an entry “magic,” from which we quote a few words: 


Magic. The great ‘Science’. According to Deveria and other Orientalists, 
‘magic was considered as a sacred science inseparable from religion’ by 
the oldest and most civilized and learned nations. [...] Brahmans and 
Egyptian Rekhget-amens (q.v.) or Hierophants would not have popular- 
ized belief in the power of man by magic practices to command the ser- 
vices of the gods: which gods, are in truth, but the occult powers or poten- 
cies of Nature, personified by the learned priests themselves, in which 
they reverenced only the attributes of the one unknown and nameless 
Principle [...]. Ancient and mediaeval mystics divided magic into three 
classes—Theurgia, Goetia and natural Magic [... ]. 
ThG, 197f. 


Already HPB’s earlier Key to Theosophy had used essentially the same words 
(KTh, 344f.). This entry is dominated by an approving attitude to magic, but 
also includes the idea of black magic; it also incorporates concepts of Magia 
naturalis, and takes as a basic reference sources from Neoplatonism. It is clearly 
more a Western interpretation of magic than an Asian one. 

Probably as interesting as these definitions is the part William Wynn 
Westcott (1848-1925) played in the Glossary. He had contributed many arti- 
cles on Rosicrucian, Hermetic doctrines and Jewish Kabbalah “at the special 
request" of HPB (ThG, Preface). Now Westcott of course is one of the founders 
of the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn, the most important Victorian soci- 
ety devoted to western ceremonial magic, Hermeticism and practical occultism 
with many prominent members (short overview: Frenschkowski 2016a, 142- 
153). The story of the rather competitive and strained relationship between the 
Golden Dawn and the Esoteric Section of Theosophy (mostly HPB's immediate 
followers in London) has been told by Gilbert (1987) and others, and it centres 
very much on the question which forms of occult practice might be beneficial 
and legitimate. The leading persons of the occult societies in the London area 
knew each other well. Commenting on a mandrake sent from Cairo, Westcott 
called HPB “my friend" (Westcott 2012, 188), and he was extremely proud about 
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a "solemn agreement" on mutual respect and help between the Theosophical 
Society and the Golden Dawn (ibid., 66, in an address to the Horus Temple 
from 1892; cf. Gilbert 1987, 8). In the June 15th 1889 issue of HPB’s journal Lucifer 
the theosophical public ^was introduced openly—if somewhat obliquely—to 
the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn" (Gilbert 1987, 1). Westcott has also 
written some articles in theosophical magazines. To give just one further 
example: Countess Wachtmeister (friend and some-time secretary of HPB; cf. 
Wachtmeister 1989) in her notebooks writes down a lecture of S. L. MacGregor 
Mathers on Rosicrucianism, the deity and the Hebrew letters (Cooper 1995, 
199); and he was perhaps the most practical one of the magicians of the Golden 
Dawn. Mathers of course also became the model for the villain in Aleister 
Crowley's 1917 novel Moonchild (published 1929; see on this novel also Ethan 
Doyle White's chapter in this volume). Theosophists were much aware of the 
growing competition in the occult scene particularly in late Victorian London, 
with a number of players of which the Theosophical Society and the Golden 
Dawn were just the largest ones (if we do not count fringe masonic groups). 

The correspondence with 'secret chiefs' or masters was a major common 
element between Theosophy and the Golden Dawn. R. A. Gilbert has demon- 
strated that the foundation of the 'Esoteric Section' in Theosophy (not con- 
nected as an organization to the Theosophical Society, and directed exclu- 
sively by HPB), that took place in October 1888, has to be interpreted as a direct 
response to many British theosophists' interest in more practical occultism, 
triggered not least by the Golden Dawn (Gilbert 1987; Godwin 1994: 205-225). 
Both Olcott and HPB gave other reasons for this new ‘inner order’ as well, but 
the matter is quite clear. The Golden Dawn also did not expect asceticism or 
abstinence for sexual intercourse, meat food and alcohol for advanced stu- 
dents, as did HPB. Pleas for advice on more practical sides of occultism had 
reached HPB over the years, in fact since the ill-fated beginnings in New York 
City. In her article Lodges of magic (1888) she expressed deep scepticism about 
groups of practical magic, however: 


One of the most esteemed of our friends in occult research, propounds 
the question of the formation of *working Lodges' of the Theosophical 
Society, for the development of adeptship. If the practical impossibility 
of forcing this process has been shown once, in the course of the theo- 
sophical movement, it has scores of times. It is hard to check one's nat- 
ural impatience to tear aside the veil of the Temple. To gain the divine 
knowledge, like the prize in a classical tripos, by a system of coaching and 
cramming, is the ideal of the average beginner in occult study. The refusal 
of the originators of the Theosophical Society to encourage such false 
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hopes, has led to the formation of bogus Brotherhoods of Luxor (and 
Armley Jail?) as speculations on human credulity. 


CW 10: 124 


These schools would quickly degenerate into "lodges of magic" (ibid., 125). Also 
Western civilisation has its shortcomings preventing occult adeptship: "Western 
civilization seems to develop fighters rather than philosophers, military butch- 
ers rather than Buddhas,” she writes. A note to the article polemizes against 
“Tantric black magic on a phallic basis.’ HPB wrote even more explicitly on the 
"dangers of practical magic,” as in an article that became part of the posthu- 
mous The Secret Doctrine 3 (CW 15: 59-69). As this article is already contained 
in the Würzburg manuscript (WM), our earliest witness for The Secret Doctrine 
texts, it is plausible that this and some similar texts were indeed meant to 
become part of a projected third volume of The Secret Doctrine. 

Over and over in her writings we see both traditions: magic as "the high- 
est knowledge of natural philosophy" (1U 1: 366), and as evil sorcery (cf. Otto 
2011, 557—559). For the difference she quotes Thomas Wright, author of the 
well-known Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most authentic sources 
(London, second edition 1851): "The magician differed from the witch in 
this, that, while the latter was an ignorant instrument in the hands of the 
demons, the former had become their master by the powerful intermedi- 
ation of Science, which was only within reach of the few, and which these 
beings were unable to disobey” (1U 1: 366; from Wright ibid., 1: 1f.). HPB sees a 
revival of sorcery at the end of the nineteenth century, writing already in 1877 
(IU 1: 366): "few facts have been better established than that of sorcery.” She 
could also set “occultism” against the “occult arts" (CW 9: 249-261). Another 
terminology HPB uses for black vs white magic is Left-Hand Path and Right- 
Hand Path (e.g., SD 1:192). This symbolism she takes from the Indian tradition; 
Sanskrit vamdcara meaning “left-handed attainment,” synonymous with Left- 
Hand Path or Left-path (vamamarga). Stephen E. Flowers, author of a study 
(2012) on left-hand path magic, sees two criteria to be considered as basics of 
Left-Hand Path magic: Self-Deification and Antinomianism. Bernd-Christian 
Otto has underlined the inclusivist approach in Theosophy, its “semantischen 
Inklusivismus,” interpreted as a *magiologische Ökumene” that uses magic as a 
"Sammelbegriff für nicht-christliche Religion" (blanket term for non-Christian 
religions, Otto 201, 562f.). He stresses the discourse character of magic, which 
is here used to define a Theosophical identity distinguished from both science 
and theology, and as a label to draw demarcation lines in the occult milieu. 
An epistemological concept verging on that of arcane knowledge and magic 
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is "forbidden knowledge,” a borderland of revelations that must not be written 
in books or told to non-initiates (SD 1:156, 179, 299; 2: 48, 51, 156, 251, 437, a.0.). 

The relationship between Theosophy and practical magic has been complex 
and diverse, not least for the reasons just mentioned: it conceptually works 
as a group boundary marker in occultism. But these boundary lines are not 
strong. Interestingly, the leading calligrapher of magical manuscripts, spell- 
books and grimoires in Victorian Britain, Frederick Hockley (1846-1885), pub- 
lished also in Theosophical magazines, and was a kind of honorary member 
of the Theosophical Society, though as it seems he was never really active in 
it (though he could be quite dismissive of Isis Unveiled) (cf. Hockley/Hamill 
2009, XII, 65f., 88). Hockley's invocation manuals using magic crystals and mir- 
rors were widely known in British occultist circles (cf. IU 1: 596 on consecrated 
"black mirrors"). Recent research has pointed out that experiments in practi- 
cal occultism such as astral projection seem to have been a subject of much 
interest already in the early New York phase of Theosophy 1875-1879. Joscelyn 
Godwin even says: "Occult training, particularly in astral travel, was the main 
object of the early Theosophical Society, and this caused an almost immediate 
retreat from the public eye" (Godwin in Hammer and Rothstein 2013, 20). This 
overstates the point. There is much more evidence for metaphysical discus- 
sion, growing interest in Indian religions, and generally in a dissociation from 
the spiritualist milieu than in 'astral travel' or occult training. But of course 
these aspects go together. Some researchers have tried to prove a deliberate 
turning away of the Society from occult training (e.g., Godwin in Hammer and 
Rothstein 2013, 21). The evidence for this interpretation is small: we have also 
to consider the basic ambivalence concerning magic that results in widely 
divergent statements on anything connected to practical occultism, ritual, and 
psychic experiments. As stated, in Lodges of magic (CW 10: 124-130) and other 
writings HPB clearly expressed her deep scepticism about the advisability to 
form magical “working groups.” 

The term “ceremonial magic" by HPB is often used ina negative sense: “Having 
neither dogma nor ritual—these two being but fetters, a material body which 
suffocates the soul—we do not employ the ‘ceremonial magic’ of the Western 
Kabalists; we know its dangers too well to have anything to do with it [...]" 
(cw 11: 266; cf. 5: 39; in French articles she uses the term “magie cérémoniale"). 
She was not much interested in ritual anyway: her widely divergent writing on 
magic never describe specific rituals, and she never quotes ritual agendas of 
magic or grimoires, in contrast to, e.g., the spiritualist Emma Hardinge Britten. 
In Isis Unveiled, HPB gave a summary of her early views on magic as part of 
"the fundamental propositions of the Oriental philosophy which we have 
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successively elucidated" (1U 2: 587). We will have to quote this text at least par- 
tim, as it summarises the most basic ideas: 


ist. There is no miracle. Everything that happens is the result of law—eter- 
nal, immutable, ever active [...] 4th. Magic, as a science, is the knowledge 
of these principles, and of the way by which the omniscience and omnip- 
otence of the spirit and its control over nature’s forces may be acquired by 
the individual while still in the body. Magic, as an art, is the application 
of this knowledge in practice. 5th. Arcane knowledge misapplied, is sor- 
cery; beneficently used, true magic or WISDOM. 6th. Mediumship is the 
opposite of adeptship; the medium is the passive instrument of foreign 
influences, the adept actively controls himself and all inferior potencies. 
[...] 8th. Races of men differ in spiritual gifts as in color, stature, or any 
other external quality; among some peoples seership naturally prevails, 
among others mediumship. Some are addicted to sorcery, and transmit 
its secret rules of practice from generation to generation, with a range 
of psychical phenomena [...] oth. [...] The thaumaturgist, thoroughly 
skilled in occult science, can cause himself (that is, his physical body) to 
seem to disappear, or to apparently take on any shape that he may choose 
[...]. Inert matter may be, in certain cases and under certain conditions, 
disintegrated, passed through walls, and recombined, but living animal 
organisms cannot. Swedenborgians believe and arcane science teaches 
that the abandonment of the living body by the soul frequently occurs, 
and that we encounter every day, in every condition of life, such living 
corpses. [...] 10th. The corner-stone of MAGIC is an intimate practical 
knowledge of magnetism and electricity, their qualities, correlations, and 
potencies. Especially necessary is a familiarity with their effects in and 
upon the animal kingdom and man. [...] To sum up all in a few words, 
MAGIC is spiritual wISDOM; nature, the material ally, pupil and servant 
of the magician [...]. 
IU 2: 587—590; cf. OTTO 2011, 560—563 


In a letter written immediately after publication of Isis Unveiled, she writes: 


If I do not uncover altogether the Saitic goddess, I hope to have at least 
sufficiently indicated where the Veil of her shrine can be raised by those 
who are ready to conform to the four cardinal rules of the so called ‘Magic’ 
or occult Psychology—to Know, Will, Dare, and Keep Silent. Behind the 
veil lies the Key to modern Spiritualistic phenomena, and there alone can 
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be discovered the Secret of Secrets: what is man, his origin, his powers, 
and destiny. 


LHPB 1: 363 


This passage so to say leads from Isis Unveiled to The Secret Doctrine. The mag- 
ical and alchemical motto HPB quotes (Scire. Potere. Audere. Tacere) is usually 
ascribed to Zoroaster. 

As HPB did not want members of her Esoteric Section to participate in other 
occult groups, Westcott wrote her a not too friendly letter in early 1889 (Gomes 
2010, 156), but she insisted on this rule, applying it only to the Esoteric Section, 
however. MacGregor Mathers was also held in high esteem: his Kabbala 
Denudata (a translation of Zoharic texts) HPB said she knew by heart (ibid., 
375). This tradition was a major influence in the Golden Dawn, which after 
initially using rather simple magical practices in the 1890s became a “vehicle 
for effective magical initiations" (Godwin 1994, 224). The concentration on 
will and imagination in Crowley’s concept of “magick,” derived in part from 
the Golden Dawn, is not yet clearly expressed in HPB’s statements. In a study 
on the pentagram she writes in 1881, however: “What is in a sign?’ will our 
readers ask. 'No more than in a name' we shall reply— nothing except that, as 
said above, it helps to concentrate the attention, hence to nail the wILL of the 
operator to a certain spot" (CW 2: 253). This is essentially the theory of magic 
that became prevalent in twentieth-century magical occultism. Theosophists 
of the first generation see magic deeply connected to self-restraint: "The foun- 
dation of magic is the ability to restrain one's own emotions and thoughts" 
The impact of Theosophy on more recent ideas of magic cannot be discussed 
here in more detail. Aleister Crowley's complex relation with HPB would alone 
deserve separate treatment. In his Blue Equinox (Equinox 3, 1, from 1929) he 
included a book length commentary on HPB’s The Voice of the Silence (“Liber 
LXXI”; cf. also Crowley 1979, 842). This work he included also in the recom- 
mended reading lists of his Magick. Liber ABA (Equinox 1, 8, written 1912-1913), 
the most complete survey of his approach to “magick.” Isis Unveiled on the 
other side he regarded as an “hotch-potch of fact and fable" (Crowley 1979, 
604), and he saw his “magick” as a “declaration of war" on Spiritualism and 
Theosophy as it had become, "though I agreed with much of Blavatsky's teach- 
ings" (ibid., 582). This is a typical attitude in the world of magicians, where her 
deep scepticism about practical magic is never overlooked. 


5 Hartmann 1920, 158: “Die Kunst, seine Gefühle und Gedanken zu beherrschen, ist die 
Grundlage der Magie" (my translation). 
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In how far are the famous ‘phenomena’ of HPB related to her understanding 
of magic? Only a few remarks are possible at this place. They contributed as 
much to HPB's fame as her writings (though the first printing of The Secret 
Doctrine was sold out on its very first day from the subscriptions alone), and 
kept her name for years in European, American, and Indian newspapers and 
magazines. They were partly strange acoustic occurrences (ringing bells to 
be heard from different places of the room, voices and others) that she could 
clearly produce at will (ODL 1: 424—428; CW 6: 164), in some cases audible to 
some persons and not to others in the same room (Hartmann 2000, 30).9 Much 
more noteworthy—and even more odd—were materialisation phenomena 
that have only little similarity to those familiar from spiritualism. They deserve 
some attention, and it must be emphasised that most secondary studies do 
not sufficiently acknowledge the deep ambivalence and conceptual reference 
frame of these stories already in early Theosophy, and through this neglect cre- 
ate a skewed and much overrated impression of what these phenomena meant 
for theosophists. In fact, they found them often rather embarrassing. HPB pro- 
duced these phenomena (with help from her 'Masters, as she understood it), 
but on the other side she quite ferociously ridiculed those who were too inter- 
ested in them: for her such interest was a sign of a rather low spiritual standing, 
of a despicable sensationalism. This attitude, often overlooked in critical stud- 
ies on Theosophy, exactly repeats Asiatic views, e.g., early Buddhist interpreta- 
tions of siddhi (supernatural capacities or powers, Tibetan dngos grub). (Major 
sources for material are Sinnett 1881; ODL 1 and 2; Barker 1926). 

Alfred Percy Sinnett (1840-1921; cf. the autobiography Sinnett 1986) had been 
the Editor of the Pioneer, India's largest daily newspaper, since 1871. He became 
a main recipient of the ‘Mahatma’ letters, and an early describer of 'phenom- 
ena. The grotesqueness of some of the stories is not to be denied: when at a 
tea party a set of tableware was found to be lacking, and HPB was jokingly 
asked to supply such one by materialisation; after ‘mental conversation’ with 
her Masters she pointed to a specific place, overgrown with grass and bushes. 
This place immediately was dug out, and a tea-cup and a saucer were found, 
not different from the other six cups and saucers brought from the Sinnetts' 
house. Strangely plant roots around these items were found intact and had 
to be destroyed to reach them, and it was ascertained the place had not been 
dug out before (Sinnett 1881, 66—68). This story and a large number of similar 
ones are explainable as elaborate hoaxes or simply hardly credible: and indeed 


6 Cf on the spiritualist background of fairy bells, clairaudience and paranormal music, 
Hardinge Britten 1970, 57, 90, 105, 165, 173, 183, 200—203, 301, 304, 463f. 
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they were never given any further attention by HPB, and certainly never used 
as arguments for anything (though the explanation of this particular story 
given by Emma Coulomb 1885, 28, is clearly a free invention). On the other 
side some ‘phenomena’ are well authenticated and often have a spontaneous, 
impromptu and playful character that makes elaborate preparation unlikely. 
Some reserve in judgment might be advisable. More important is her tireless 
insistence on the little value of such phenomena. Olcott even says her reputa- 
tion in India suffered from these stories, which were taken as signs of an infe- 
rior spiritual standing (ODL 1: gof.). HPB seems to have treated these phenom- 
ena dismissively as harmless amusement for children given by adults: which 
of course can be interpreted as a sign of ingenuous cunning, taking the wind 
out of the sails of her critics. Sceptics were allowed to introduce any regula- 
tions against fraud that they proposed. A diary entry from 1878 demonstrates 
nicely how she regarded media coverage: “A reporter from the Graphic comes 
to interview H. P. B. Is respectfully begged to go to the devil" (HPBS 1: 155). 
Olcott and other theosophists saw these things more as maya, glamour, illu- 
sion, than as miracles. Franz Hartmann interpreted the phenomena as meant 
to attract popular attention, as a church bell is meant to attract people to come 
and hear a sermon, and not as intrinsically important (Hartmann 19152, 33). 
This has been a common persuasion in theosophical circles, and it was also 
shared by HPB’s family (Solovyoff 1895, 286), by Franz Hartmann and others, 
and of course has been a controversial subject in the struggles with the Society 
for Psychical Research, a main competitor of the Theosophical Society for pub- 
lic recognition (cf. Hodgson 1885; Baird 1949, and the documents in Kelly 1990). 

The Master letters have been the most widely discussed of these 'phenom- 
ena, reaching their recipients in an often spectacular manner (flying down 
from no visible source, appearing inside of clothing or on a blank sheet of paper, 
once on a seat of a railway station the recipient just decided to enter, a.o.; cf. 
Cooper 1998; Barborka 1966). Precipitated letters had already been known in 
older spiritualism, as the letters the farmer Jonathan Koons in the name of his 
Spirit guide John King made to appear in 1852 in Millfield Township, Ohio (cf. 
also Hardinge Britten 1970, 195f., 201f., 252). Interestingly precipitated letters 
are also well-known as magical treats in Islam (cf. already Olcott 1875, 414f.), as 
of course in the Bible (Dan. 5). But HPB’s letters were said to have their origin 
with her hidden masters: and these were not spirits, but living though inacces- 
sible spiritual teachers. In the early days of the Theosophical Society, precip- 
itated letters were a prime medium of conveying advice and occult teaching, 
and as was to be expected they were immediately accompanied by criticism 
and ridicule from non-theosophists. Interestingly the letters lost much of their 
impact when HPB’s own larger books became available, and the discussion on 
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the 'authenticity' (which can mean very different things) had in many cases 
lost almost all contact with a reasonable discussion of their content. The first 
one of such letters was received by HPB’s Russian family in 1870 (Barborka 
1966, 140f.). Reading these ‘master letters’ today after reading HPB’s own publi- 
cations leaves little doubt many of them were essentially written by HPB her- 
self or at least with her participation. 


3 The Literary Ambivalence of Magic 


Spiritualism presents a similar ambivalence about magic. We will take a 
short look at some related persons to contextualise HPB’s statements. Emma 
Hardinge Britten (1823-1899), the main historiographer of Spiritualism, was 
not just interested in Theosophy (though her relationship cooled when HPB 
abandoned her connections to spiritualism), but she was also deeply intrigued 
by magic. In 1876, just a few months after the founding of the Theosophical 
Society, she published a book called Art magic or mundane, sub-mundane and 
super-mundane spiritism: A treatise in three parts and twenty three sections on the 
subject of Theosophy(Hardinge Britten 1876). It was written anonymously and 
published by “the author" with the help of “his [sic] highly esteemed English 
friend, Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten." Her supernatural novel Ghost land, or, 
Researches into the mysteries of occultism, illustrated in a series of autobiograph- 
ical sketches came out a little later (originally Boston 1876). Both books clearly 
put magic and spiritualism on a par, and Art magic is her manifesto on what 
magic might be. Hardinge Britten, proud to be descended from a well-known 
Welsh wizard and national hero, defines magic "as the science by which spir- 
itism can be reduced to an art" (Hardinge Britten 1905, 236). Spiritism as such 
is "the science of spirit" (ibid.), and it does not deal with the supernatural, as 
both magic and spiritualism are related to strange but natural things, a convic- 
tion she shares with Madame Blavatsky (in late nineteenth-century literature 
spiritism and spiritualism are often, but not always distinguished, mostly only 
the former one believing in reincarnation. This study always uses the word as 
in the respective source). England for Hardinge Britten is a country full of mag- 
ical societies (ibid., 68f.). In Art Magic she writes: “Magic may be termed the 
science of Spiritism [...]. In order to point out the spheres of power in which 
magic operates, it is necessary to define the order of communion which nature 
permits, through the exceptional endowments of her highly gifted children, 
the world's Seers, Prophets, Sibyls, and Mediums" (Hardinge Britten 2011, 112f.). 
She even included the complete text of a practical book of magic, a grimoire, 
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into Art magic, the Heptameron of Peter d'Abano (ibid., 361-392). This is 
important as it demonstrates that magic, for Hardinge Britten, is a ceremonial 
matter, using the European traditions of magical angel invocations, not just an 
act of will power and imagination. Omnipotence comes into grasp of man by 
magic (ibid., 249). 

How does this relate to nineteenth-century ideas about progress and tech- 
nology? Can it be interpreted as an occult sidetrack of a discourse other- 
wise connected not to magic, but to technology? Spiritualism then again for 
Hardinge Britten is a religion, as she repeats many times (Hardinge Britten 
1970, 92, 150, 380, 514, 542; Hardinge Britten 1905, 194, 265), but also a sci- 
ence, as we have noted. This is the same flexibility of self-definition we have 
observed in Theosophy. We mention as just one further example another 
writer on magic that is deeply connected to HPB, though their ways also parted 
at some point: Mabel Collins (pseudonym of Minna Cook aka Mrs. Keningale 
Cook, 1851-1927). She had already become well-known as an author of nov- 
els and fashion magazine articles for a female readership when she turned 
to Theosophy (cf. Collins 2018). In 1885 she had published the short, concise 
occult piece Light on the Path, interpreted as channelled writing, that made 
her famous in theosophical circles. We are concerned here mainly with her 
novels, the most influential of which may be The Blossom and the Fruit: The 
True Story of a Black Magician, published in HPB’s London magazine Lucifer 
September 1887-August 1888 (Collins 1889). There is a rumour the last seven 
chapters were re-written or revised by HPB, as too much in sympathy with 
problematical aspects of black magic (cf. Cw 8: 91-93). Such a criticism is not 
without foundation: the female identification figure, the black magician of the 
title, becomes enamoured by her ability to manipulate people, thus yielding 
disastrous results, but is yet clearly seen with deep sympathy. Crowley said 
about the book: “the novel which had left so deep a mark on my early ideas 
about Magick" (Crowley 1979, 690). 

In 1881 Collins had become a member of the theosophical London Lodge, 
and in 1884 she became personally acquainted with HPB. As HPB had relocated 
to London in May 1887, Collins placed her own house in Upper Norwood at her 
disposal (until October, when HPB took separate lodgings). On May 19th 1887, 
she was a co-founder of the Blavatsky Lodge, a kind of inner circle (not identi- 
cal to the later Esoteric Section). HPB trusted her with editorial work, and with 
the formation of Lucifer as a new theosophical magazine; in September 1887 


7 The text was originally published as a part of "Book Four" of Agrippa of Nettesheim's De 
Occulta philosophia, cf. Frenschkowski 2008b. 
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she was asked to be co-editor. This position she lost already February 15th 1889, 
leaving the Theosophical Society in April. There is some confusion about what 
exactly had happened. As it seems HPB had blamed her for experimenting with 
sexual magic and tantric rituals, her partners in the enterprise being Archibald 
Keightley and his uncle Bertram Keightley. This was strictly denied by Collins, 
though incriminating letters became public, and there is some evidence for 
her deep interest in these matters. Sexual magic was never much spoken about 
(at least not in public), but was well known in late nineteenth-century cere- 
monial magic and occult societies. Joscelyn Godwin called it a bit pathetically 
"the darkest secret of nineteenth-century occultism" (Godwin in Hammer and 
Rothstein 2013, 29). The affair poisoned the atmosphere in London theosoph- 
ical circles, especially as it was quickly connected to the Coues-Collins charges 
that attacked the background of Light on the Path. Collins clearly was the loser 
in the whole chain of events, also because she shared the Victorian penchant 
for nervous collapses (whereas HPB usually broke into a violent temper in 
cases of conflict). She did not speak again with HPB. 

In 1891 Collins published Morial the Mahatma; or, The Black Master of Tibet. 
As this could be read as a fictionalised, highly satiric account of events at the 
Theosophical Society, it caused quite a scandal. HPB herself is portrayed as a 
fraudulent Polish foreigner mainly bent on earning money from gullible dis- 
ciples. She tries to found a new religion from half-baked platitudes (featur- 
ing also a highly effective satire on The Secret Doctrine). Morial the Mahatma 
(imagined as HPB's Master Morya) does indeed exist, but is exposed as a black 
magician only interested in personal power, and eventually is destroyed by the 
powerful purity and innocence of a young woman that clearly is an idealised 
portrait of a younger Mabel Collins. 

HPB detested the sexual side of magical practice, and wrote acrimonious 
comments on Tantra (see on this topic also Hugh Urban's chapter in this 
volume): 


The Tantras, as they now stand, are the embodiment of ceremonial black 
magic of the darkest dye. A "Tantrika, he who practices the Tantras, in 
their dead letter, is synonymous with ‘Sorcerer’ in the phraseology of the 
Hindus. Blood—human and animal—corpses and ghosts have the most 
prominent place in the paraphernalia used for the practical necromancy 
and rites of Tantrika worship. 


CW 11: 29, cf. 2: 238; 6: 7, 81, and other passages 


8 The infatuation with the subject in late twentieth century and early twenty-first century 
occultism was not yet to be foreseen. 
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Also Muslims can be left-hand magicians (Cw 6: 7). Personal, i.e., sexual 
purity was for HPB absolutely indispensable when magical powers are to be 
developed (1U 1: 320). This was HPB’s public view on the matter: there may 
be a more interior side to the matter. But even in her Inner Group instruc- 
tions she said: "Will and Desire are the higher and lower aspects of one and 
the same thing. Hence the importance of the purity of the canals, for if they 
soil the vital airs energized by the will, black magic results. This is the reason 
why all sexual intercourse is forbidden in practical occultism" (Spierenburg 


1995, 5). 


4 'Black magic Destroyed Atlantis': A Veiled Criticism of Nineteenth- 
Century Technology? 


Magic has not always been beneficial. Indeed black magic in HPB’s mythic 
past has led to disastrous consequences: it is has been responsible for the 
catastrophic fall of Atlantis, the fourth root-race of her mythology. This 
whole idea is not yet present in the most famous nineteenth-century book 
on Atlantis, Ignatius Donelly's Atlantis. The Antediluvian World (1882, with 
23 editions already by 1890), a major source book for HPB (indeed, she even 
called it “that wonderful volume,” sD 2: 266). Donelly believed Atlantis had 
reached a level of technology comparable almost to that of his own time, 
and he identified the Atlanteans with the titans of Greek mythology, but he 
did not state a specific connection to magic. HPB elaborated on such ideas 
in Isis Unveiled, writing on the magicians of Atlantis who stood against the 
true initiates: 


They were, perhaps, what we would now term 'natural-born mediums; 
who neither struggled nor suffered to obtain their knowledge, nor did 
they acquire it at the price of any sacrifice. [...] Thus, under the evil insin- 
uations of their demon, Thevetat, the Atlantis-race became a nation of 
wicked magicians. In consequence of this, war was declared, the story of 
which would be too long to narrate [...]. 

IU 1: 593; cf. on Thevetat also 2: 576 


Atlantis hence became a main subject of theosophical ideas on the evil side 
of magic. 

Another early instance of the motive of some malevolent magical power in 
Atlantis in theosophical literature is A. P. Sinnett in Esoteric Buddhism (1883, 
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rev. 1885; Sinnett would have preferred the writing Budhism; cf. Sinnett 1994). 
A further development is provided in a strange little book that anticipates 
many ideas of The Secret Doctrine: Man: Fragments of Forgotten History was 
published in London 1885 anonymously, as *by two chelas" (perhaps Mohini 
Chatterji and Laura C. Holloway). This book elaborates on Atlantean technol- 
ogy and magic: 


The earliest civilization of which unmistakable traces have come down 
to us belonged to the fourth race, the so-called Atlanteans. To this period 
belongs the civilization mentioned in such books as Popul Vuh, Uttara 
Ramayana, and others. In the celebrated Sanscrit epic of Valmiki we find 
copious accounts of the civilization of a race of Atlanteans who dwelt 
near the mainland of India. [...] Their knowledge of the secret resources 
of Nature was something wonderful; they knew how to navigate aerial 
vehicles with the help of the subtle agency which Bulwer Lytton refers to 
under the name of vril [...] it was the abuse of this knowledge that led to 
their downfall and extinction as a dominant race. 


ANONYMUS 1885, 76-86 


The forces of nature are seen in a tradition best exemplified by Bulwer-Lytton's 
vril, where psychic powers, magic and technology converge (cf. Strube 2013 for 
a history of the concept). HPB turns to the story again and again, and gives it a 
more explicitly magical twist, filling in picturesque details far beyond what she 
had written in IU (cf. SD 1: 192f., 272f., 350, 762; 2: 222—224, 227, 271; CW 4: 263 
etc.). The technological and cultural superiority of Atlanteans compared to our 
present (“Aryan,” as she says) civilisation is taken by her for granted (SD 1: 191). 
In The dangers of practical magic HPB states that the necessity to make certain 
knowledge esoteric and arcane only arose from its misuse by the black magi- 
cians of Atlantis (CW 14: 68). 

With this ‘canonisation’ in The Secret Doctrine the idea of black magic from 
Atlantis became for some years a favourite topic in theosophical literature. The 
banker and East India merchant W. Scott-Elliot (aka William Williamson, 1849- 
1919), the Tenth Laird of Arkleton, in his 1896 book on Atlantis makes the strug- 
gle "Sorcery versus The Good Law" a major theme of his extremely detailed 
Atlantean history (1925). The Scottish folklorist Lewis Spence (1874-1955) in his 
book The Occult Sciences in Atlantis (London: Rider & Co. 1943) tried to bring 
these speculations into more contact with traditional mythologies. Gottfried 
de Purucker (1874-1942, Head of the Theosophical Society Pasadena 1929- 
1942) still takes these stories as strictly historical, and believes the ancient 
Indian epics and puranas to mirror such events (Purucker 1973, 674). 
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Theosophical mythology with its stories about the destruction of Atlantis 
by misusing powers over nature criticises to some degree nineteenth-century 
society and its esteem of technological advancement, and Atlantean magic 
can be interpreted as symbolically representing a discourse of non-spiritual 
progress.? A symbolic and de-constructive reading of theosophical pseudo- 
history, that interprets it as a comment on nineteenth century-society, has 
rarely been considered, and might well start with its Atlantean mythology (cf. 
more generally Godwin 2011). The fascination with history, with the rise and 
fall of great civilisations, connects HPB to her historical background, that is, 
to British Victorian society and its American counterpart. “If ever there was an 
age bent on collecting old things, it is our own" (Müller 1888, 1), writes Friedrich 
Max Müller (Mueller) (1823-1900), the most famous Indologist of nineteenth- 
century Great Britain (though born and raised in Germany), founder of the 
"science of religion.” HPB’s multi-facetted relation to this scholar is respect- 
ful but has an irrational element more difficult to describe. She mentions him 
hundreds of times: in some sense, he is her antipode in mediating India to the 
West (cf. Frenschkowski 2021). There might be an element of jealousy: Müller 
to some degree is what HPB might have become under different circumstances, 
a respected scholar of India and religion generally. Of course, she would have 
stated that she did not care for such honours or for any other kind of fame: but 
I think this would be only half-true. HPB certainly wanted to be taken seriously 
by educated people. ‘Max Muller (as he used to be called in India) mentions 
HPB also a number of times (Müller 1902, 2, 312f.), attacking her ideas on eso- 
teric Buddhism. Strangely, HPB is here nearer to the truth, as of course pat- 
terns of esotericism exist in Buddhism, something Müller denies. Müller and 
HPB have been competitors in interpreting India. Both observed each other's 
career much more closely than might be visible at first glance (full evidence in 
Frenschkowski 2021). 

The positive side of magic is of course never forgotten: and both are, not 
surprisingly, discussed in direct contact with fantasy and adventure literature: 


"There is no such thing as magic’ philosophises ‘SHE,’ the author forget- 
ting that ‘magic’ in her early day still meant the great SCIENCE of WIDOM, 


9 An undercurrent of esoteric traditions may relate the theosophical stories about Atlantis 
with L. Ron Hubbard's tales about "incident 11" and the evil leader Xenu in Scientology's 
New OT 111-material, which is strangely reminiscent of the Atlantean sorcerer king Thevetat 
(IU 2: 593; SD 2: 222; CW 5: 222). As this material is regarded as confidential by the Church 
of Scientology and only available in unofficial versions, it is difficult to discuss its historical 
background. 
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and that Ayesha could not possibly know anything of the modern per- 

version of thought—'though there is such a thing as knowledge of the 

Secrets of Nature.’ But they have become ‘Secrets’ only in our race [...]. 
SD 2: 319, quoting from Rider Haggard's S/e, the great 


Victorian adventure novel that HPB loved. 


5 Madame Blavatsky as a Story-teller 


HPB was a born story-teller. Everyone who knew her on a personal level, either 
friends or critics, has been fascinated by her ability to entertain a dinner party 
with the most adventurous tales and anecdotes from her life, or speaking 
about great occultists of former ages. Many of these stories found their way 
into theosophical autobiographic writing (of which exists a large corpus), and 
almost every one of her more personal acquaintances has told the tale. Charles 
Leadbeater—who in Adyar lived very near to her—e.g., wrote: 


Though she hated conventionality and often went out of her way quite 
unnecessarily to outrage it (or so we used to think in those days), I have 
never seen anyone who could better play the part of the great aristocrat 
when she chose to do so. On any and all subjects she was an exceptionally 
brilliant conversationalist; but that which more than all others she made 
her own was the domain of the occult. All her narrations were witty and 
dramatic, but she was as her best when telling a ghost-story. [...] She held 
her audience spell-bound, she played on them as on an instrument and 
made their hair rise at pleasure, and I have often noticed how careful they 
were to go about in couples after one of her stories, and to avoid being 
alone even for a moment! 


LEADBEATER 1911, 137f.; cf. LEADBEATER 1930, 82 


As many occultists, HPB in her early days moved freely between fiction writing 
and "occult production" claiming to be non-fiction. She never abandoned pub- 
lishing stories with a strong fantastic element, from An Unsolved Mystery (1875) 
to A Bewitched Life (1885) and From the Polar Lands, published first in the post- 
humous collection of HPB’s tales, Nightmare Tales (1892). It is significant HPB 
re-worked her stories in further printings (which means some of them exist in 
different versions): they were not just playful trifles. The Nightmare Tales might 
be called magical thrillers, short stories told in traditional style but with an 
occult subject, as a doppelganger, curses, possession by spirits and all kinds of 
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occult phenomena. Next to these tales another significant document of HPB’s 
story-telling oeuvre is a book little known to non-theosophists, and almost never 
discussed at length, though it contributed much to her literary fame in Russia. 
From the Caves and Jungles of Hindostan (published 1879-1886 in Russian mag- 
azines) immediately became stunningly successful. For unknown reasons the 
publication stopped in August 1886, though the somewhat open end of the tale 
deepens the sense of mystery pervading the book. From the Caves and Jungles 
of Hindostan is Madame Blavatsky’s most remarkable literary achievement, 
and it is rather regrettable that it is not better known. As a partly fictional work 
it makes aspects of her personality visible which are not easily recognisable in 
her non-fiction texts: a deep knowledge of human nature, a distinct power of 
observation, a deep and respectful interest in all aspects on Indian life, a vari- 
ety of style and rhetorical eloquence, a pronounced ability of visualisation, a 
fine humour and a subtle attention for the discords of Anglo-Indian relations. 
She is also much more interested in social questions than might be expected 
when she is read primarily as an occult author. But first of all, From the Caves 
and Jungles of Hindostan is a long story of magic and mystery. A travel tale 
becomes mystery and occult literature. The deep sense of respect for matters 
Indian has been irritating for Western readers, but it anticipates enthusiasm for 
India in the 1920s and 1960s. HPB herself in the text is often a rather funny and 
embarrassing figure (as is Olcott), and the text blatantly ridicules British rule 
in India, giving as an example the unwillingness to accommodate to appro- 
priate clothing. The little travelling group is accompanied and guarded by a 
Thakur (prince) Gulab-Lal-Singh, who though living unobtrusively is deeply 
revered by the populace, and as it comes out is a great spiritual teacher, a true 
Mahatma, who can pull the strings from the background. When a ferocious 
tiger attacks the group, he kills him with a magical word, but downplays the 
matter as a lucky coincidence. Without dominating the group of travellers he 
teaches them attention and respect in facing Indian culture. The voyage itself 
becomes an initiation, and the Thakur a mystagogue. Coincidentally Olcott 
discovers a portrait image 114 years old that shows the same Thakur. Or is it 
his grandfather? The Thakur forbids any questions about his provenance, and 
by now is so impressive a figure that no one dares to offend him. Quite clearly 
every reader is immediately reminded of Bulwer Lytton’s famous occult story 
The Haunted and the Haunters from 1859 (on which cf. Frenschkowski 2005a 
and 2005b). Olcott later compared the voyage as he experienced it and as HPL 
fictionalised it, and the result is a truly amusing passage in Old Diary Leaves 
(4: 511—513; cf. 2: 34-38). 

Olcott, though a devotee of HPB, never lost his common-sense, and by 
this provides us with some interesting insights into the working of HPB’s 
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imagination. In From the Caves and Jungles of Hindostan we observe the emer- 
gence of a fantastic and mysterious India from a more prosaic one: and exactly 
this is the process the present study wants to make visible. It is not a haphaz- 
ard transformation, but an act of fantastic interpretation that certainly claims 
to make visible occult aspects of reality. Academic research in supernatural 
and imaginative literature has shown so far little interest in these mixed gen- 
res of travelogue that combine fact, fiction, and occultism, though they had 
a large readership, and often are not without literary merit. Many times the 
reader of Isis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine can read statements in a middle 
field between literature and occultism. Comets are more clearly made from a 
matter completely different than the one existent in our solar system: they are 
cosmic foreigners and aliens (CW 5:147f.; SD 1: 101, 142; cf. H.P. Lovecraft's story 
The Colour Out of Space from 1927). A frequent topic are secret societies. A case 
of sinister conspiracies and evil organizations for HPB are foremost the Jesuits 
whom she is hating fervently (Cw 9: 291-317). The world—in colonialism 
being split up between a few European and American political and financial 
powers—changes into an unpredictable territory, a place of dark and bright 
mystical corners, caves, basements, invisible connections, which means: a fan- 
tastic place. In Theosophy the naked ascetic in Bombay may become the vehi- 
cle of a wisdom able to restore Europe's or America's lost soul ... But there are 
always powers of evil, for HPB only of a relative power, because her worldview 
is deeply optimistic (in any kind of devil she does not believe). The writings of 
HPB must have had an effect on contemporary readers of making the world 
much more alive and intelligent than it looked in natural science, a place of 
karmic and evolutionary drives, a place deeply fantastic, and of course full of 
magic in every sense of the word. Fiercely competing with the great demystifi- 
cation or disenchantment (‘Entzauberung, to use the German term) effected 
by the history of geographic discovery, Theosophy makes the whole planet 
a sacred place again. HPB treated Asian cultures as equivalent to Western 
ones in a way surprising and indeed shocking to her contemporary readers. 
She also creates new mythologies. The area around the North Pole (still com- 
pletely unexplored at her time) is a refuge of the last survivors of the first root 
race, who had a body not yet completely materialised, a sacred, mysterious, 
inaccessible place (cf. SD 2: 6, uf., 138, 200, 326, 399f; Godwin 1993; Johnson 
1992-1993). The Southern Pole, on the contrary, is a region of profound evil, 
and all this mythical geography relates to her ideas about magic and secret 
knowledge. A study of its own might be written on stories and ideas related 
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to vampirism in Theosophy.? There is hardly a subject in fantastic, weird 
and supernatural fiction that does not turn up in Isis Unveiled and The Secret 
Doctrine, while compressed and summarised tales of imaginative fiction are 
part of the notes and excursuses in her works. These stories have never been 
collected as literature. 


6 'Orgies of story-telling': The Genre of Alternative Fantastic World 
History 


The Secret Doctrine as a collage of both esoteric and philosophical ideas has 
many connecting points with Western literature and occultism (cf. Hanegraaff/ 
Faivre 2005 as the best general survey), but can also be interpreted as a Western 
re-writing of Indian encyclopaedic purana literature covering a wide range of 
topics of a mythical and traditional character, including diverse elements such 
as cosmogony, cosmology, genealogies of gods and demi-gods, mythical, leg- 
endary and folk-tale motives, heroic deeds, wisdom sayings of sages, folk tales, 
humorous and love stories, ritual and temple matters, medicine, astronomy as 
well as theology and philosophy. These Indian texts achieved their final literary 
form only in the Middle Ages, but contain traditions much older. According to 
a conventionalised scheme a purana (an ‘old tale’) should cover five aspects: 1. 
creation, 2. new creation, i.e., cycles of formation and destruction of the cos- 
mos, 3. genealogies of Gods, Goddesses and wise men; 4. Manu cycles (world 
history), and 5. traditions about kings and battles. Apart from 5, this is exactly 
what The Secret Doctrine is about, which means, The Secret Doctrine in some 
sense attempts to provide a both Western and Eastern purana. Its main Indian 
inspiration is The Visnu Purana. A System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, 
translated by H. H. Wilson (1840, but newly edited in a large annotated ver- 
sion by Fitzedward Hall, 5 vols. 1864-1877; cf. Frenschkowski 2010). This has 


10 We may mention just a few passages: IU 1: 449-460 (“Is vampirism a fact?” her answer 
being clearly yes); Cw 1: 286; 4: 300; 6: 170, 194, 210f.; 7: 227; 12: 396f. ("psychic vam- 
pirism": the vampire does not know his true nature). A few passages might be added from 
later theosophical literature: Leadbeater (with Annie Besant) 1924, 230, 238f. a.o. (cf. on 
Leadbeater's love of vampire stories Tillett 1982, 125, 281); Hartmann 1963; Olcott, ODL 2, 
388f., who gives a detailed and allegedly true story about the exorcism of a vampiric sex 
demon in Ceylon/Sri Lanka. The motive of psychic vampirism nourishing on some kind 
of life force has been used in fantastic literature many times, e.g., by Algernon Blackwood 
(The Transfer, 1912). Blackwood—who was also a member of the Golden Dawn—joined 
the Theosophical Society in 1891, being one of five charter members of the Toronto 
Theosophical Society, of which he was its first secretary. 
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been one of the most influential Indian texts for HPB (she of course also had 
some knowledge about other puranas, but these would probably not have been 
available to her as texts when writing The Secret Doctrine). The Secret Doctrine 
defines the cosmos not just as something occult and magical, but also as some- 
thing fantastic, weird and as such fit for use in supernatural fiction. To give an 
example from the final pages of Isis Unveiled: "Spheres unknown below our 
feet; spheres still more unknown and unexplored above us; between the two 
a handful of moles, blind to God's great light, and deaf to the whispers of the 
invisible world, boasting that they lead mankind. Where? Onward, they claim; 
but we have a right to doubt it" (1U 2: 611). Or, a few pages earlier, discussing 
legends about the Gobi desert: "The time will come, sooner or later, when the 
dreadful sand of the desert will yield up its long-buried secrets, and then there 
will indeed be unlooked-for mortification for our modern vanity" (1U 2: 599). 
The genre of alternative world history, claiming to draw from occult sources 
or from visions, has a persistent afterlife in Theosophy. In Germany best known 
are Rudolf Steiner's lectures on the subject, but from a literary point of view 
the most vivid, diverse and elaborated “clairvoyant investigations" are those 
by Charles W. Leadbeater (1854-1934; he liked to give his birth date as 1847, to 
appear as a kind of spiritual twin of Annie Besant, 1847-1933; cf. for all details 
Tillett 1982). His clairvoyant tales are life stories of the former reincarnations 
of well-known members of the Theosophical Societies as they had split up 
after the death of HPB. We mention Man: Whence, How and Whither (1913) 
and The Lives of Alcyone (2 vols, 1924 [1914]), both nominally co-authored 
with Annie Besant and earlier published serially in magazines. Leadbeater 
uses Blavatsky's historical mythology as a reference frame for long novelistic 
tales where a "group of servers" meets again and again in succeeding reincar- 
nations and in different combinations (changing also their sex as it happens), 
helping mankind on its way to evolutionary progress. These colourful episodes 
take their inspiration clearly from adventure novels, fantasy and fiction à la 
Rider Haggard. We read about evil cults, human sacrifices prevented at the 
last moment, primitive tribes and sunken civilisations, of black and white 
magic, of lovers who meet in dreams and spent years looking for each other 
in ‘reality, of demons, hobgoblins and vampires, we read about friendship 
and heroic courage, adventurous travels, witches Sabbaths, secret libraries 
in subterranean cave worlds, political intrigue, maritime monsters (gigantic 
octopi), secret societies, both good and evil, political entanglements, military 
entanglements, spiritual entanglements: the whole literary world we are used 
to call fantasy literature. It all claims to be completely true history. The genre 
once again reminds of an Indian one, the Jatakas or birth stories of the former 
lives of the Buddha. The main actors bear names from Greek mythology and 
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astronomy (Heracles, Sirius, Mercur, Mars and many others), meeting all over 
in ongoing reincarnations, the core feature being the identification of these 
characters with persons from Theosophy, often living ones. Both books contain 
lists of such identifications which cover only a few of the many active figures, 
however. These identifications must have been talk of the day in theosophi- 
cal circles ("Are you also in the Lives?"). There are unpublished lists of other 
characters and their real-life counterparts (Tillett 1982, 299 n. 19, 300 n. 5 men- 
tions three such lists in the Adyar archives; in my personal library is another 
one from the legacy of an Italian theosophist). Readers could thus research 
their own prehistory in these novels—when they believed in the clairvoyant 
investigations. Hanegraaff (2017) has demonstrated that Theosophy’s claims of 
superior clairvoyance must not be confused with Spiritualist reliance on som- 
nambulist trance states or even Mesmeric techniques, but was interpreted as 
a variant of the human faculty of the imagination in a fully conscious state. 


7 Madame Blavatsky as a Passionate Reader of Imaginative and 
Supernatural Fiction 


Authors of fantastic literature have a tendency to fathom the fantastic to 
the utmost: and then they turn over to narrative realism (Flaubert and Lord 
Dunsany being well-known examples). Realism in such cases is an enhance- 
ment of the fantastic. (The opposite development is of course possible: but 
we are here concerned with some non-obvious aspects). Another biographic 
rule seems to say that occult authors in their younger days have written fantas- 
tic literature, often with magic as a central subject. Examples could be given 
almost in unlimited number, and they can help us to define a reference frame 
to understand HPB’s writing on magic as something connected to her literary 
career and passions. Éliphas Lévi (Alphonse-Louis Constant, 1810-1875), most 
influential French writer on occult matters, made his literary debut (prevented 
from becoming a priest due to a love affair) with poems and theatre pieces of 
a utopian, socialist and fantastic character (cf. Strube 2016). Édouard Schuré 
(1842-1929), author of the immensely influential Les Grands Initiés (1889), tried 
his hand at patriotic-historical dramatic literature. In 1884 he had become a 
member of the Theosophical Society. We may also immediately think of 
Aleister Crowley (1875-1947), who next to his “magickal” texts wrote the novel 
Moonchild (1929), many poems and quite respectable weird fiction. Crowley, 
who saw himself very much as a poet, was deeply frustrated from lack of rec- 
ognition, before turning to become a full-time magician. The German occultist 
Gregor A. Gregorius (i.e., Eugen Grosche, 1888-1964), founder of the Fraternitas 
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Saturni, wrote novels such as Exorial (1960). Of course, Paschal B. Randolph 
wrote fantastic novels on magic as well. As stated, the number of examples 
could easily be multiplied. Manfred Kyber (1880-1933), author of satires and 
fantastic animal tales connected both to anthroposophy and the New Thought 
movement, published also a Einführung in das Gesamtgebiet des Okkultismus 
(1923). Gustav Meyrink, certainly the most important of German language 
imaginative writer of the twentieth-century, started with shorts stories of vivid 
satiric humour, slowly turning to become a novelist of literature often accused 
of occultist preaching (cf. Frenschkowski 2014ff.). Occultists have a tendency 
to move to and fro between the production of imaginative literature and occult 
theories, and this seems not to be a coincidence, but touches on the epistemo- 
logical and ontological agenda of both discourses. 

In the world of theosophists the connection between occultism and imag- 
inative literature is omnipresent. Franz Hartmann, the most influential early 
German writer on Theosophy and long-time associate of HPB (cf. his auto- 
biography Hartmann 1915b), next to his many occult books wrote novels of 
fantastic satire both in English and German, such as Unter den Gnomen im 
Untersberg. Eine sonderbare Geschichte (1892), The Talking Image of Urur (1884) 
or Ein Abenteuer unter den Rosenkreuzern (1899, English version 1893). William 
Quan Judge (1851-1896), leading personality of American theosophical groups 
and opponent of Annie Besant, wrote Occult Tales. About Mabel Collins we 
spoke at some length, as well as on Leadbeater. 

From childhood on, as it seems, HPB read fantastic fiction, devouring new 
titles often immediately after their publication. Her inner world was saturated 
with the fantastic, and as we will see she more than once refused to accept 
ideas in literature to be just that: literature. As a reader, her strong imagination 
made her eager to plunge into the world of the stories she read: after getting 
a copy of James F. Cooper's Indian novels as a young girl, she expressed her 
decision to see Indians at any cost (Sinnett 1886, 61). This she was able to do 
in 1850 when visiting the Quebec area in Canada, getting into communication 
with some medicine men. Unfortunately afterwards she was mugged by the 
very same men so thoroughly that she lost all enthusiasm for North American 
Indian culture. At least this is what she used to tell. We will take a look at her 
remarks on writers of supernatural and fantastic fiction and attempt to figure 
out the impact these texts had on her thoughts, i.e., on the emergence of occult 
ideas, particularly those on magic. Stories create plausibility: they influence 
what we regard as normal. 

E. A. Poe she only mentions rarely though with respect (CW 1: 60; 9: 379; 
11:198 a.o.). To a larger degree she became intrigued by R. L. Stevenson, and par- 
ticularly by this writer's assertion to have received some of his plots in dreams, 
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as is said of the story of Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde (1886). She 
mentions this claim quite often (Cw 8: 107£; cf. 8: 99; 10: 228). In her Esoteric 
Instructions Madame Blavatsky interprets the story as an allegory of occult 
relevance (CW 12: 636), something Stevenson never did, and also in her Opus 
magnum she emphasises Stephenson as a recipient of prophetic and occult 
dreams (SD 2:317 n.). The same interpretation she gave to the adventure novels 
of Sir Henry Rider Haggard, whose fictional image of the lost city of Kor in the 
novel She. A History of Adventure (1886; a book HPB read immediately after its 
publication) she asserted to be completely true occult hidden history (ibid.; cf. 
SD 2: 319). What exactly does this mean for her understanding of imaginative 
literature? She is of course conversant with Mary Shelley's Frankenstein, or, the 
Modern Prometheus from 1818, the monster prefiguring what will be possible 
to science only a few years hence, as she asserts confidently (SD 2: 349, 427 n.). 
Another favourite of her is Victor Hugo's last great and fantastic though unfin- 
ished epic La fin de Satan (written between 1854 and 1862, but published only 
in 1886). In 1889 she devotes a lengthy discussion to this text which proves her 
meticulous lecture of the epic poem (cw 12: 46-50). She loves utopian novels, 
or what would later be called science fiction. Jules Verne, "Autour de la lune," 
is mentioned in Collected Writings (3: 472; cf. more generally 9: 379). But these 
are not the only utopian novels that captivate her imagination. In a letter to 
W. Q. Judge dated July 7th 1889 (published in: Theosophical History 5 (8) (Oct. 
1995): 270—273) she presumes as self-evident that he had read Edward Bellamy's 
Looking Backward, 2000—1887 (1888) which once again had just been published. 
This is an early example of Science Fiction, much read, but it is still surprising 
she expects everyone to know it. Even more telling is her steady interest in 
E. T. A. Hoffmann whom she had read, as it seems, in a French translation. 
Hoffmann’s Contes fantastiques are mentioned also in her own weird tale The 
Ensouled Violin (CW 2: 229, cf. 220, 239). As many well-educated Russians HPB 
was fluent in French, which she often also used as a written language. She 
liked Gautier (CW 7: 58) and even more Victor Hugo. Still more frequently she 
quotes Russian poets (Pushkin, Lermontov, Dostoyevski and others), which are 
more familiar to her than the English classics. The texts we encounter in her 
literary universe are always the fantastic and imaginative ones. Conspicuously 
her hunger for imaginative fiction never abates even when she was producing 
occult literature en masse. 

Supernatural and fantastic fiction becomes a trailblazer for occultism. This 
can be interpreted in different ways and may throw some light both on imag- 
inative literature and on occultism in more than one sense. In an 1887 essay 
HPB calls the wave of occult novels prevalent in the 1880-1890 age a portent of 
an esoteric change of basic human mind-sets in society: 
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[...] what is thought fiction is still more often truth. No wonder then that 
occult literature is growing with every day. [...] ‘Works of fiction’ the vari- 
ous novels and romances are called. ‘Fiction’ in the arrangement of their 
characters and the adventures of their heroes and heroines—admitted. 
Not so, as to the facts presented. These are no fictions, but true presenta- 
tions of what lies in the bosom of the future [...] the Spirit of the Occult 
is awakening in the blood of the new generations. 


CW 8:107 


In my view, this affinity between contemporary fiction and occult teaching will 
illuminate the origin of occult ideas as well. In any case her allusions to litera- 
ture show vividly the fantastic atmosphere in which she moves. A long list illus- 
trating this literary *wave' she starts with F. Marion Crawford, Mr. Isaacs: A Tale 
of Modern India (1883), Crawford's debutante novel, created out of his personal 
experiences in India. HPB mentions works by Marie Corelli, then by R. Louis 
Stevenson, F. Anstey, Rider Haggard, Mrs. Campbell-Praed, Edmund Downey, 
Florence Marryat, F. C. Philips and some others, mostly forgotten today. In this 
nineteenth-century vogue of imaginative and fantastic novels HPB saw her phil- 
osophical concern and magical world view confirmed. Even Le Comte de Gabalis 
of Abbé Nicolas de Monfaucon de Villars, this strangest book of the seventeenth- 
century (as Arthur Machen called it), is turned by her into a proof text of higher 
occult knowledge (SD 2: 606; Cw 12: 189-191 a.0.). Its rough, churlish satire for 
HPB is a mask of hidden wisdom in a Rabelaisian sense. The basic conspicuous 
affinity between occultism and imaginative fiction is a legitimation of the truth 
claims of occultism as such. We will take a closer look at a special test case, a 
relationship of particular interest for her ideas on magic. 


8 Madame Blavatsky and Edward Bulwer-Lytton 


One particular writer of supernatural fiction has already been suggested as a 
major source for HBP's thought world, and will have to be discussed also in 
this present study. This of course is Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer (1803- 
1873), known as Bulwer-Lytton since 1843, and as Baron Lytton of Knebworth 
since 1866 (cf. Bloch 1991; Campbell 1986; Stewart 1927). Next to Dickens he 
was the most widely read British author of his time; the yellow press also took 
much note about his tragic marriage, a relation with psychopathic and violent 
elements difficult to assess today. There was talk about his exact relation to 
magical lodges already when he still lived, though he never spoke in public 
about such matters, and indeed expressed scepticism about the occult, which 
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to him may have been more a subject of literature than of life. Bulwer-Lytton 
also did not make much literary use of concepts like mesmerism: here scepti- 
cism prevailed. Still, he was elected Grand Patron of the Societas Rosicruciana 
in Anglia in 1871: a fact he strangely seems never to have been made aware of 
(cf. Westcott 1983, 44; Strube 2013, 56). Much of the assertions about his per- 
sonal occult preoccupations may be legend (so Strube 2013, 55-64, who speaks 
of "Bulwer-Lyttons Verklärung zum ‘Initiierten,” but the matter may be more 
complicated). The difference between the private and the public face of a well- 
known personality in Victorian society could become quite marked, and some 
reserve in judgement might be advisable. Bulwer-Lytton was interested in divi- 
nation by crystal scrying, but this was quite common in early Victorian London. 
He met P. B. Randolph when the American magician was visiting Great Britain 
(Deveney 1997, 33). We simply do not know what to say about the statement 
that Bulwer-Lytton had planned to found an occult club in London around 
1860, as one of the Mahatma letters claims in 1881 (Barker 1925, 209f.). This 
might have been a 'school of magic' that teaches practical magic, if it really 
existed at any time, though it is said to have had some prominent members, 
such as the mesmerizer Antonio Reggazzoni (d. in 1870), whom HPB mentions 
repeatedly. Is this pure invention? We simply do not know (Strube does not 
deem such statements trustworthy; but cf. Deveney 1997, 33, 161f.). 

We walk on safer ground regarding other aspects. S. B. Liljegren analyzed 
the relation between HPB and Bulwer-Lytton (Liljegren 1957), though he only 
used a part of her writings, Collected Writings not yet being available, and 
Frenschkowski 1999, Strube 2013 and Franklin 2018 have added further aspects. 
Many passages demonstrate Madame Blavatsky's high esteem for the author. 
In 1879 Bulwer-Lytton's son Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, 1st Earl of Lytton 
(18311891), first viceroy of India who proclaimed Queen Victoria as Empress of 
India in 1877, spoke out in favour of HPB allowing her more freedom of move- 
ment and revoked any special observation by the police. She had come under 
the abstruse suspicion of being a Russian spy. This personal help on the Earl of 
Lytton's side was received with much gratitude and made her write: 


We love to feel that we owe this debt of gratitude to the son of one 
whose memory will ever be dear and sacred to the heart of every true 
Theosophist; to the son of the author of Zanoni, A Strange Story, The 
Coming Race, and The House and the Brain; one who ranked higher than 
any other in the small number of genuine mystical writers, for he knew 
what he was talking about, which is more than can be said of other writ- 
ings in this department of literature. 


Cw 2:141f. 
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Already in Isis Unveiled, while discussing elemental spirits, she writes: “No 
author in the world of literature ever gave a more truthful or more poetical 
description of these beings than Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, the author of Zanoni" 
(1U 1: 285). A closer look reveals three main aspects or fields of where Madame 
Blavatsky has been indebted in some degree to Bulwer-Lytton. 


84 The Secret Masters 

Bulwer-Lytton's ^white magus" contributes to HPB's Masters or Mahatmas. 
Bulwer-Lytton often wrote on white and black magicians. His early story 
The Tale of Kosem Kesamim (1833; abridged 1835) features a 3000 year old 
magician and master of all sciences (also of those "sciences that sleep today," 
ie. magic) who enforces his will on weather and the elements and even 
can make dead men rise. The novel The Last Days of Pompeji (1834) on Isis 
mysteries in Pompeji has as a prominent figure an Egyptian magician. Most 
of all the two great occult novels Zanoni (1842) and A Strange Story (1861) 
have to come into view. They speak in diverse narratives about "Masters," 
Zanoni and Mejnour in Zanoni, Margrave and Haroun of Aleppo in A Strange 
Story. These Masters have the ability of astral travel, they teach arcane wis- 
dom (which does not pertain to the evil Margrave), they live a celibate life 
(Zanoni losing his special powers when falling in love with a woman: an 
important confirmation for HPB's view), they make material objects appear 
and disappear, and they can produce hallucinatory images etc. Bulwer- 
Lytton with these tales made a concept popular that HPB could take up with 
her ideas about the "Mahatmas." These Masters are seen as the true founders 
of Theosophy, which qualifies as a mouthpiece of their higher knowledge (cf. 
CW 12: 488). They are living men, not mythical entities, though their identity 
remains hidden. The most famous British occult order of the 1880s and 1890s, 
the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn—attracting many major writers 
and poets—as well claims a “hidden person" as mediator of arcane tradi- 
tion. This is the semi-legendary “Fräulein Anna Sprengel.’ Rosicrucianism 
and Freemasonry know "hidden masters," as the *unbekannte Obere" of the 
Reichsfreiherrn Karl Gotthelf von Hund und Altengrotkau, founder of the 
Strikte Observanz. This whole network of ideas about magicians as "occult 
masters" is rooted in sixteenth- to eighteenth- century literary models, which 
came together in Bulwer-Lytton's novels. 

Madame Blavatsky's first encounter with a 'Master' according to her own 
witnessing takes place already in 1851 in London. Liljegren presented the 
ingenious but hardly possible theory that this master was actually Bulwer- 
Lytton, who seems to have been at Ramsgate this very day (Liljegren 1957, 
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28). Other identifications haven been suggested as well, none of them more 
than a vague possibility. The whole question of HPB and Bulwer-Lytton would 
deserve a monograph of its own, as it might also throw some light on social 
aspects of Theosophy. Another example of a British upper-class personal- 
ity whose connection to Theosophy so far is not completely clear, but might 
deserve some study, is James Ludovic Lindsay, the 26th Earl of Crawford and 
goth Earl of Balcarres (1847-1913), Fellow of both the Royal Society and the Royal 
Astronomical Society (being elected president in 1878)—and also a freemason 
and for some time a member of the Theosophical Society (CW 2: 403). It will 
become immediately clear why we mention him here. Lindsay owned a copy 
of Isis Unveiled and of many theosophical tracts and booklets up to 1887, but no 
copy of The Secret Doctrine, and none of Sinnett’s books: he seems to have lost 
interest at this time (Catalogue of the Printed Books Preserved at Haigh Hall, 
Wigan 1910, 1: 893; 4: 8826). He (or perhaps already his father, who had writ- 
ten on Indo-European mythology, but died in 1880) took some trouble to get a 
copy of Isis Unveiled immediately after it appeared. The Bibliotheca Lindesiana 
of course has been the largest private Library in later Victorian Great Britain, 
expressing a vision of the unity of knowledge. Even more interestingly Lindsay 
is the subject of one of the Mahatma letters to A. P. Sinnett, dated February 
20th 1881, where the Mahatma (perhaps HPB herself writing) calls him 


an excellent gentleman—imprisoned by the world. His is a sincere and 
noble, though may be a little too repressed nature [...]. For he has that 
within himself that so very few possess: an exhaustless source of mag- 
netic fluid which, if he only had the time, he could call out in torrents 
and need no other master than himself. His own powers would do the 
work and his own great experience be a sure guide for him. [...] But see, 
even after mastering magnetic science and giving his powerful mind to 
the study of the noblest branches of exact science, how even he has failed 
to lift more than a small corner of the veil of mystery! [...]. 


BARKER 1926, 26f., cf. 37, 419; and also Cw 2: 534f. 


This strange passage seems to say Crawford might have been a fine occult- 
ist with psychic powers if he had chosen to become one. There is evidence 
Crawford wrote to Lord Lytton (Bulwer-Lytton’s son and Viceroy of India) 
on HPB’s behalf defending her against some allegations (Vera Petrovna de 
Zhelihovsky in: Lucifer, February 15th, 1895, 469-477). Lord Lytton and the 
Earl of Crawford have also both been members of the magically inclined 
Rosicrucian Society of England, a precursor of the Golden Dawn, and there is 
some talk about an initiation of Crawford into some Rosicrucian group on the 
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continent. A detailed study might contribute to our understanding of upper- 
class magic in Victorian Britain. Which brings us to a quick look at one of the 
most intriguing ideas in recent research on Theosophy. K. Paul Johnson in his 
study The Masters Revealed: Madame Blavatsky and the Myth of the Great White 
Lodge (1994; cf. 1995a) tried to identify the ‘Mahatmas’ or ‘Masters’ with con- 
temporaries of HPB mainly from the Anglo-Indian background who would 
have to hide their true identity due to political considerations. Theosophy in 
India from the beginning had been a political factor in the preliminary stages 
of the Indian independence movement. In her long report on the unimagi- 
nable atrocities of the 1857 rebellion HPB makes no secret of her distaste for 
British brutality. She was not at all a pacifist, and in India she very much under- 
lined that she was not British. But what about her Masters? Were they only 
interested in Indian spirituality? Johnson's theory has been discussed at great 
length, with no clear results (cf. the long reviews Algeo 1995; Johnson 1995b). 
It demystifies the Masters, but agrees with HPB they were real people, not fic- 
tions, and real people have political outlooks. HPB summarised her views on 
"Masters' in one of her last publications (KTh, 288—303). It is true that leading 
Indian personalities such as the founder of Arya-Samaj and influential Hindu 
preacher, Dayananda Sarasvati (1824-1883), kept their true identity and back- 
ground strictly secret. But Johnson's specific identifications are only to a small 
degree plausible, however, and the present study will have to do without dis- 
cussing them. 

In any case, the concept of a brotherhood of true occult initiates giving 
membership only to a few chosen ones is a literary motive. Bulwer-Lytton 
here is an epigone within a long tradition. Every theosophist knew the stories 
about the Rosicrucians (not least from the rather dubious books by Hargrave 
Jennings, ca. 1817-1890). Freemasonry also knew such legends about Masters, 
a famous example being Cagliostro’s Grofs-Kophta (contrary to Goethe’s com- 
edy from 1791, in Cagliostro's own system this Master is not Cagliostro himself) 
or the grand Master Althotas. Even more important is the earlier history of 
the paradigm in antiquity, as the miraculously gifted wise men of India, the 
Brachmanes (who are capable of remembering their earlier reincarnations), 
in Philostratos' novel Life of Apollonius of Tyana (written around 220 CE). 
Apollonius visits the Indian wise men who conveniently speak pure Greek 
(cf. Frenschkowski 2016b). HPB once denied being an "Apollonius of Tyana in 
petticoats," though this might seem a quite apt description (LHPB 1: 141). The 
first novel about the Mahatmas in Theosophy has been Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of 
Modern India (1883) by F. Marion Crawford (1854-1909). The author had been 
a newspaper reporter in India for a number of years from 1879 onwards, and he 
was deeply impressed by HPB. The novel narrates the fateful entanglements of 
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a rich Persian merchant who falls in love with a European woman, but even- 
tually becomes the disciple of a Master Ram Lai, created after the model of 
"Master K. H." (Koot Hoomi). He can appear and disappear at will, as is told of 
K.H. Madame Blavatsky in a review extolled the novel, but was critical about 
its strong erotic element (CW 4: 339-344). The figure of the oriental man who 
is somewhat homeless between West and East and looks for spiritual guidance 
is created by taking the jeweller “Mr. Jacob of Simla” (ca. 1850—1921) as a model. 
He was also the model of Lurgan Sahib in Rudyard Kipling's Kim (1901) (cf. cw 
4: 344; Zubrzycki 2017). 


8.2 Magical Agency 

The image of magic (and psychic phenomena) used by both authors, HPB and 
Bulwer-Lytton, is virtually identical, and very much different from Renaissance 
ideasabout magic. Though Bulwer-Lytton describes magical rituals, the empha- 
sis is on imagination and will-power as the main prerequisites: "Imagination! 
that faculty, the most glorious which is bestowed on the human mind, because 
it is the faculty which enables thought to create, is of all others the most 
exhausting to life when unduly stimulated and consciously reasoning on its 
own creations" (A Strange Story, chapter 71; Bulwer-Lytton 1901: 409). About 
an apparition he writes the magician does not even always know he is at work 
(ibid., chapter 76). Magic for Bulwer-Lytton becomes more a matter of will and 
imagination than of ritual and learned knowledge. Bulwer-Lytton also never 
simply identified imagination and clairvoyance, and in 1863 he published in 
his Caxtoniana a detailed and sceptical discussion of similarities and differ- 
ences between the two (Bulwer-Lytton 1863, 1: 41-54). A good example of the 
relationship is the notorious and infamous “Dweller on the Threshold,” taken 
over as term and concept by HPB from Bulwer-Lytton's Zanoni and A Strange 
Story. He epitomises the terrifying, disturbing and destroying aspect of each 
initiation scenario, and he can interfere in magical acts. Another example is 
Bulwer-Lytton's vril, the magical power and energy from his novel The Coming 
Race (vide infra), for present-day readers reminiscent of nuclear energy. 
Theosophists identified it to some degree with the world ether (akasa). A. P. 
Sinnett in his early theosophical book The Occult World from 1881 even writes 
confidently: "the vril of The Coming Race was the common property of races 
now extinct" (Sinnett 1881, 86). He expects everyone to know the word by then. 
HPB speculates on possible occult sources for Bulwer-Lytton's knowledge of 
vril (CW 14: 105). She etymologizes the word as derived from Latin virile, a 
sound suggestion, though not the only possible one (cf. Strube 2013, 42-44). 
Bulwer-Lytton saw vril as an advanced variety of electricity. But this is not how 
theosophists saw it. The author “allowed his readers to take it for fiction" (1U 
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1: 125f.): but HPB saw it as occult fact. The Coming Race is mentioned by HPB 
e.g., in Collected Writings (2: 141 and in other passages). Once again, what for 
its author was a dystopian fantasy became an occult truth for HPB. The novel 
inspired many fantasy tales on subterraneous civilisations and their mysteries, 
and occult texts claiming to come from visionary inner seeing. A special case 
are the stories on the hidden Central Asiatic kingdom of Agartha written (but 
not yet published) by the Marquis Alexandre Saint-Yves d'Alveydre (1842-1909) 
in 1886 (cf. on the author Cw 9: 452f.; Godwin in Saint-Yves d'Alveydre 2008, 
1-27). In this arcane realm of superior knowledge live wise men comparable to 
the ‘Masters, and from their hidden strongholds they influence the destiny of 
mankind. It is not quite clear how this is related to HPB and her strange city of 
Asgartha/Asgarta (cf. de Zirkoff in IU 2:643), but the similarities to some of her 
descriptions are striking. Interestingly HPB completely saw through the fan- 
tastic character of an earlier book by this author, Mission des Juifs (1884): "The 
sources found therein ascend no higher than the personal visions of the 
learned author. [...] The Mission des Juifs is a very fine romance, an admirable 
fantasy; but the Rama found therein is no more the Rama of the Hindus than 
the Whale that swallowed Jonah is the zoological whale that disports itself in 
the northern and southern seas" (Cw 9: 379f.). This kind of sound criticism she 
never applied to her own ideas, and not to Bulwer-Lytton's Coming Race. 

A last example of a concept directly derived from Bulwer-Lytton which we 
can mention here only in a passing reference is the ghostly skin-ldc (‘astral 
spirit’ IU 1: 616 a.o.). HPB knew it from A Strange Story (Chapter 40; Bulwer- 
Lytton 1901: 257) as “Scin-Lzeca, or shining corpse" (the word being Anglo- 
Saxon ‘apparition, magical illusion, sorcery, scín-láeca being the ‘sorcerer’). 


8.3 Ex Oriente Lux 
This is another common theme connecting Madame Blavatsky and Bulwer- 
Lytton, though other writers join the choir expressing this motive. The sources 
of arcane wisdom and magic can only be found in the East, in Egypt, India, Tibet. 
HPB loved to quote a word of the Swedish mystic Emanuel Swedenborg: "Seek 
the lost word among the hierophants, in great Tartary and Tibet" (Cw n: 281; 
cf. 3: 179, 429 a.o.). Bulwer-Lytton's novels (most of all A Strange Story) are 
full of the search for authentic and occult wisdom to be found in Egyptian, 
Chaldaean and other sources, and as in the writings of HPB this Oriental con- 
nection has an aspect of critical reflection on European culture (A Strange 
Story, chapter 22; Bulwer-Lytton 1901: 110-120). 

We have to look primarily at five tales and novels by Bulwer-Lytton that 
have influenced Madame Blavatsky and as it seems have held spellbound her 
imagination. Bulwer-Lytton himself called these the *metaphysical novels" (cf. 
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Campbell 1986, 32, 55ff., and as an analysis of the occult material in these nar- 
ratives Wolff 1971). These are: The Last Days of Pompeji (1834), Zanoni (1842; cf. 
CW 1: 100; 2: 141, 160; 4: 613; 6:186; 9: 400 n.), A Strange Story (1862; cf. CW 2:141; 
4: 344, 613), and of course The Coming Race (1871, first published anonymously, 
but the author was known immediately). The political and dystopian aspect of 
this book, its attack on some democratic ideas and other aspects of Victorian 
society, have been overlooked by many readers. The Haunted and the Haunters 
(also published as The House and the Brain), probably the most influential 
British ghost story of the nineteenth century, exists in a longer original ver- 
sion (Blackwood's Magazine 1859) and a slightly shorter version which is bet- 
ter known (cf. Frenschkowski 2005b). HPB viewed Bulwer-Lytton as an adept 
initiate author, camouflaging occult knowledge in his novels. But it might be 
possible to see it the other way round: does occultism produce fantasy, or does 
fantasy produce occult ideas? 


9 Concluding Remarks 


Magic in Theosophy is connected not just to occultism or arcane philosophy, 
but also to acts of imagination, and to the literature of the fantastic. Occultism 
did not just create literature and fantasy by means of its cultural impact: it 
also was created by it to a certain degree. This is not meant in the trivial sense 
that aspects of it may or may not be ‘true, and by this may or may not be ‘just 
fancy, but in the much more wide-ranging aspect of an epistemological affin- 
ity between magical, literary and occult creation, a cultural osmosis between 
different aspects of reality. A perhaps surprising observation is that HPB saw 
this dynamic very clearly in so far as it did not concern her own ideas. Milton's 
Paradise Lost had impressed and amazed Christian readers so much that they 
had forgotten it was just a literary work, a product of Puritan imagination, HPB 
notes in both her main works (IU 2: 377; SD 2: 355). She taunts Christians with 
something that could as well be said about her own reliance on Bulwer-Lytton 
and similar writers. Olcott at one time was amused by tourists visiting the so- 
called former prison cell of Edmond Dantes: a fictional figure from Le Comte de 
Monte-Cristo (ODL 3: 80s.). Olcott and Wilkie Collins exchanged some letters, 
where Olcott thanked the author for the important occult insights in the novel 
The Two Destinies. Collins by this theosophical way of reading his book was 
much surprised, but he took interest also (ODL 1: 386f.). What do such obser- 
vations, taken together with what we know about HPB'’s literary preferences, 
say about Theosophy and its founders? Filled with an early love for Bulwer- 
Lytton and similar writers, with a full network of literary allusions, HPB started 
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around 1875 seriously to construct her occult worldview. Though clearly using 
occult sources both literary and oral (cf. for the case of the Book of Dzyan 
Reigle 1999), next to these sources she is strongly indebted to works of litera- 
ture, most of all to works of imaginative fiction. The mental and creative pro- 
cess of her imagination can be witnessed in books such as her fantastic travel 
tale From the Caves and Jungles of Hindostan and its playful intermingling of 
fact and fancy. Such texts demonstrate the way by which Theosophy is born in 
a forge of literary fantasy, late romanticism, exoticism, occult tradition, monis- 
tic philosophy, Indian and Western ideas, but most of all through blurring the 
boundaries between discourses that had been kept separate in earlier forms of 
esotericism. But she was able to convince also: Fantasy becoming occult theory 
did not fail to touch on life and basic mystic experiences, and thereby brought 
East and West together in ways unknown before. 

To disentangle this process for the field of magic will not be easy, and the 
remarks in this study can only give some initial suggestions, and perhaps help 
define a reference frame for such a question. We know the process when liter- 
ature starts to develop claims of esoteric truth quite well (cf. on a comparable 
case of Wicca Frenschkowski 2008a). More recent examples are the books of 
Carlos Castaneda (on whose post-Soviet reception see the chapter by Kateryna 
Zorya in this volume), the reception of Robert Heinlein's Stranger in a Strange 
Land (1961) in the Church of All Worlds (first neo-pagan organization to gain 
recognition as a religious community in the USA in 1968; see Carole Cusack’s 
chapter in this volume), or the early development of the Church of Scientology, 
which took up many elements from Science Fiction literature (affinities which 
L. Ron Hubbard explained as memories from former lives by Science Fiction 
authors). This is not the same as fiction posing as fact, as in the "Lobsang 
Rampa" books by Cyril Henry Hoskins. 

The blurring of boundaries and the ontologizing process may have a deeper 
relevance for occult and magic ideas and even practices than can be described 
by simple fact vs. fiction-scenarios. The obvious critical questions that arise 
from such a reference frame (fancy as fact?) are only part of the matter. Literary 
imagination and creation on the one side and magical creation born from will- 
power and imagination on the other side somehow interpret each other. The 
early history of Theosophy is an imaginative play with reality becoming seri- 
ous, and perhaps opening up doors or vistas not visible without imagination. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Emergence of Fictional Practice in the 


Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn 
W.B. Yeats’ Talismanic Poetry 


Dirk Johannsen 


Magic and fiction are closely related cultural practices in that they constantly 
challenge what is perceived to be possible, legitimate, desirable, or real. The 
preceding chapters in this volume, covering cases from antiquity to the nine- 
teenth century, have shown manifold examples of popular fiction inspired by 
the traditions of Western learned magic, as well as examples of magical practi- 
tioners relying on fictional sources for their practice. Towards the second half 
of the nineteenth century, however, the relationship between magical practice 
and what had now become “the art of fiction” (Besant 1884) took on a new 
dimension. From a relationship of mutual inspiration emerged a relationship 
of mutual dependency. 

By the 1840s, modern critics of religion had identified the romantic notion 
of the imagination as capturing the essence of religion, aligning the epistemo- 
logical status of religion with that of fiction (see the introduction to this vol- 
ume). What religious truth claims now lost in cogency, fiction gained. The crit- 
icism of religion implied that fictional narrative could hold a power to shape 
core aspects of human life in just the same way religious imaginaries had (mis- 
)guided collective mentalities and sentiments throughout history. Based on 
this premise, secularists called for a naturalist literature that would provide an 
antidote to reactionary religious “mysticism” (Johannsen 2021), while occult- 
ists, such as Eliphas Lévi, began to blur the boundaries of literary and magical 
practices. For Lévi, the imagination was both the “Pegasus of the poets [and] 
the Hippogriff of the Paladins,” in that it was a “creative power” that “real- 
ises what it invents" (Lévi 1922 [1883], 74, 80). In the textual practices of the 
Theosophical Society (TS) we see the first institutionalised self-reflective use 
of decidedly fictional literature as both a source of knowledge and a medium 
of change (see the chapter by Frenschkowski in this volume). In the Hermetic 
Order of the Golden Dawn (GD), an offshoot of the Esoteric Section of the TS as 
much as of the Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia, we find the first comprehensive 
exploration of the interrelation between fiction and magical practice, leading 
to their inextricable entanglement in modern magic. With the GD's back-story 
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modelled after Bulwer-Lytton's Zanoni (1842) and its membership consisting 
to a considerable degree of writers, artists, and bibliophiles, it became a place 
where magical practices were utilised for the creation of fictional literature 
while contemporary literary currents informed a reconfiguration of the under- 
standing of the nature of magic itself. The resulting “fictional practice" marks 
a major transformation in the history of Western learned magic (see also the 
contribution by Otto in this volume). In this chapter I will trace the formation 
of an understanding of magic that turned the writer's craft into a magical craft. 
After a brief introduction to the contemporary literary context that shaped the 
original GD, I will discuss the emergence of a fictional practice in the magical 
work of William Butler Yeats.! 

W.B. Yeats' involvement in the GD has become the subject of a vast field of 
study by literary historians and scholars of Western Esotericism. His unique 
literary accomplishments, however, tend to overshadow the assessment of his 
impact on the order's early operations. The classical studies on the history of 
the order lay particular emphasis on his later autobiography and status, but 
limit his agency in the GD to his political role during the order's crisis around 
the turn of the century (e.g., Howe 1985; King 1989; Gilbert 1997). In literary 
studies, by contrast, the GD is mostly remembered as “a formative influence 
on the literary imagination of the poet and playwright W.B. Yeats" (Owen 2012, 
17). There have been countless analyses of Yeats' works in which this influence 
has been uncovered and tracked, many of which have also provided valuable 
insights into the magical practice conducted in and around the GD (follow- 
ing Ellmann 1948; Moore 1954; Tindall 1961, and Harper 1974; e.g., Harper 1976; 
Kalogera 1977; Kinahan 1988; Toomey 1997; Graf 2000; Saddlemeyer 2002). 
Still, the inaccurate claim that Yeats “was never very prominent in the Golden 
Dawn during the first decade of his membership" (Howe 1985, 69) continues 
to fuel a one-sided focus on the "influence of the Golden Dawn" (Harper 1974) 
on the young Yeats.? While the image of the poet as a passive recipient of form- 
ative supernatural influences is one of the topoi that Yeats himself cultivated 


1 Ilimit my argument and discussion to the ‘young’ Yeats during his time in the original GD. 

2 Theinitial accounts of both disciplines largely followed the perspective of Yeats' 1922 autobi- 
ography (1999), in which Yeats acknowledges the order's significant influence on his thought 
but speaks with the voice of an observer of magic collecting 'symbols for poetry' rather than a 
practical magician. The materials that were edited and published later—such as Yeats' letters 
(1986-2018), the drafts of his unfinished The Speckled Bird (Yeats 2003: an attempted novel 
about the GD turning into a Celtic mystery society), the Manuscript Materials series (since 
1972), Vision Papers, magical notebooks, and materials connected to the Celtic Mystical 
Order (much remaining unpublished)— provide a deeper insight into Yeats as a practitioner. 
Yeats active role in the GD has been emphasised especially by Owen 2004. 
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throughout his time in the GD, with the aim of demarcating the imagina- 
tive symbolist from the hands-on realist writer, it bears little resemblance to 
his actual practice of either craft. In the following, I argue that Yeats' liter- 
ary imagination—and his theory of the literary imagination in particular— 
became crucial to both the understanding and the practice of magic within the 
GD. He exerted a considerable influence by giving meaning to the GD’s ritual 
practice though his presentation of an encompassing vision of the contempo- 
rary purpose and socio-political potential of the 'timeless' textual and ritual 
traditions of Western learned magic (Otto 2016). Within the GD, Yeats’ magical 
understanding of literature gave the most concrete indication on how magic 
would continue to flourish in the modern age: through its merging with fiction. 


1 The Golden Dawn as a Literary Circle 


The GD was arguably the most influential project engaged in adapting the 
understanding as well as the aesthetics of Western learned magic to moder- 
nity (Owen 2004; Butler 2011). When it was founded in 1888, during the heyday 
of scientific and literary naturalism, the scientification of religion had been 
widely effected. Religious traditions, practices, and institutions had been dis- 
mantled and re-assembled using the framework of the new scientific order of 
knowledge (Hammer 2001). As an academy of *occult science" (William Wynn 
Westcott in King 1997, 212), the GD continued this trend by harvesting esoteric 
traditions, extracting selected practices, and compiling them into a system of 
collective initiation (Otto 2018, 89-92). If followed precisely, this system was 
supposed to lead to a transformative experience once the candidates ritually 
crossed the “portal,” demarcating the step from the GD “in the outer,” where 
magic was studied, to the Rosae Rubeae et Aureae Crucis (R.R. et A.C.), or inner 
order, where magic was practiced. The framework for this magic, based on a 
knowledge of correspondences between 'the above and the below' as the con- 
dition "necessary for practice" (Percy Bullock in King 1997, 170), was technically 
still ‘hermetic’ and a continuation of the ‘Solomonic art’ of conjuring spirits. 
However, the macro- and microcosm was no longer defined by the creator and 
its creation but by the natural world and its percipient. At “the high point of 
socialist revivalism, anarchist experimentation and philosophical conjurings 
amid the debris of conventional religion" (Foster 1997, 59), the GD provided the 
foundation for a naturalised magic, and by doing so secured one of the condi- 
tions for its “survival” in modernity (Hanegraaff 2003; Asprem 2008). 
However, the Gp’s scientification of magic does not fully explain the order's 
impact on modern notions of magic. Equally important to the participation 
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in the popular scientific discourse of the late nineteenth century, with regard 
to which the GD was largely receptive, was the GD’s active contribution to 
an emerging literary discourse (McCann 2014; Ferguson 2016; Ferguson and 
Radford 2017; Bauduin and Johnsson 2018; Alder 2020). The 1880s had seen a 
fundamental shift in the literary market. With an ever-increasing readership in 
Europe and the US, the commercial publishing industry was rapidly growing 
and diversifying (Adams 2009, 293-427). The new international and competi- 
tive market changed the way that people engaged in literary work. Publishers 
now provided promising writers with advance payments, allowing a new social 
class to enter the literary scene and make a living from creating or translating 
fiction on a regular basis. Periodicals allowed upcoming authors to find their 
literary niche and gain access to new audiences (Law 2000; Morrisson 2008). 
New printing technologies meant that even richly decorated small editions 
could become lucrative commercial propositions, creating a new market for 
poets and illustrators. A great number of literary circles and societies emerged, 
providing opportunities to network and discuss new literary formats. It was 
in these circles that literary theory became of immediate practical relevance. 
Theoretical reflections on how fiction works, where its inspiration comes from, 
and what purpose it serves became tools of the trade, especially for writers of 
formula fiction. 

Throughout the 1880s, literary naturalism had become the leading genre 
based on just such a practicable theoretical apparatus. Literary naturalism had 
built its theoretical foundation on a critique of romantic literature's “mysti- 
cism": the romantic mode of writing represents the world based on arbitrary 
associations of ideas and indiscriminate ‘moods, constantly blurring the 
boundaries of the real and the (merely) imagined. A “realist” literature, by con- 
trast, was supposed to address a broad readership with fictional depictions of 
the actual problems of the people, revealing their cause in societal injustice 
(Johannsen 2021). Remaining in this world and focusing on everyday life in 
all its conflicted vulgarity gave the writer of fiction the status of cultural critic, 
while ensuring media exposure. It also provided crucial guidelines for cater- 
ing to the conditions of the new literary market. Realist storytelling was often 
highly schematic and dialogue heavy—with a linear plot developing around 
an interpersonal conflict between generic characters encoding social classes— 
allowing novels to be adapted as serials in newspapers or as theatre plays to 
create additional revenue. By the early 1890s, however, the mass production of 
realist literature had saturated the market. Yet the number of authors was still 
growing: “the only thing certain" for them was “that we are too many" (Yeats 
1999, 151). New ideas were in high demand. 
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The GD established itself at this point of departure towards an artistic mod- 
ernism that was soon identified with the notion of symbolism. In attempts 
to demarcate their work from the realist-naturalist program, writers such 
as Charles Baudelaire, Stéphane Mallarmé, and Paul Verlaine (first brought 
together in Jean Moréas Symbolist Manifesto, Le Figaro Supplément litteraire, 
18. September 1886, 1-2) became icons for a prospective art that would find 
underlying patterns in what just seemed 'arbitrary' to the realists. The key was 
to reinstate the imagination as "the queen of all faculties" (Baudelaire 1964, 
181 [1859 ]). Distinguished in this way from arbitrary fantasy, the imagination 
was held to perceive intuitively the hidden "correspondences" (Baudelaire 
1962, 160 [1857]) and “esoteric affinities” (Moreas 2009 [1886]) between all 
things (Neginsky 2010, 5). For upcoming artists in the early 1890s, the implica- 
tions of this new literary framework were groundbreaking: it held the prom- 
ise of a popular fiction that was evocative rather than depictive, expressing 
eternal ideas rather than capturing passing moments, and that was therefore 
suited to making a lasting impact. The early GD catered directly to this liter- 
ary discourse. It promised to cultivate the imagination as a "formative power" 
(William Wynn Westcott in King 1997, 51), and to provide the adept with a key 
to the hidden correspondences that would allow the mapping of the "forests 
of symbols" (Baudelaire 1962, 160 [1859]) in which the poet finds his material. 
Candidates to the GD did not necessarily have to familiarise themselves with 
esoteric renaissance writings in order to understand the basic idea behind the 
GD’s system of magic: the language in which teachings were conveyed was the 
familiar language of a new literary movement. 

Of the first members to join the GD in 1888, a significant proportion were 
writers, many of them largely forgotten today but well connected to the liter- 
ary avant-garde of their time.? From 1890 onwards, the GD grew rapidly into 
something of an esoteric literary circle providing a considerable infrastructure 
that would cater to the expectations and needs of upcoming artists. The found- 
ers MacGregor Mathers and William Wynn Westcott were proficient editors, 


3 To name just a few of those not discussed in this chapter: Emily Katherine Bates, Anna de 
Bremont, Violet Tweedale, Isabel de Steiger, and Constance Lloyd. More prominent authors 
who became members at a later stage included J.H. Fitzgerald Molloy, Evelyn Underhill, 
Charles Williams (Roukema 2018), Dion Fortune and perhaps even the famous author of chil- 
dren's literature with a magical theme Edith Nesbit (according to King 1989, 186, she joined 
the Stella Matutina, but no reference is given. She appears in several periodicals that seemed 
to feature GD members in particular, and her works have strong leanings towards the ter- 
minology of the GD). A valuable resource uncovering a wealth of now unknown authors in 
Gilbert's membership lists of the GD (Gilbert 1986) is the collection of biographical sketches 
assembled by Sally Davis: http://www.wrightanddavis.co.uk/GD/, accessed July 20, 2021. 
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with a large network of (small-scale) publishers at hand. Westcott's exclusive 
library gave access to a wealth of obscure works from the magical tradition, 
and references to these texts soon made their way into the magical fictions of 
famous author-magicians such as W.B. Yeats, Arthur Machen (Machen 2018), 
and Algernon Blackwood (Graf 2015). Individual members were connected to 
diverse literary societies, such as Yeats’ Rhymers’ Club, which, according to a 
contemporary critic, was devoted to its members' authoring stunning reviews 
of other members’ works (Yeats 1986, 401; Foster 1997, 108, calls it a “reviewing 
mafia"). The barrister and horror-novelist John William Brodie-Innes was not 
only a prominent member of the order but chaired the Sette of Odd Volumes, a 
club that published works of obscure and often occult value (Yeats 1997, 530). 
The Fellowship of the Three Kings was an exclusive circle, consisting mostly of 
GD adepts, hosted by the bookseller John Maurice Watkins and devoted to 
the promotion of artistic symbolism (Moore 1954, 133). Organised in societies 
such as these, the members made contact with established authors, with the 
GD attempting a targeted recruitment of, among others, Bram Stoker, Oscar 
Wilde, and Arthur Conan Doyle. Doyle in particular was *urged" (by Henry 
Pullen Burry) to become a member, probably because his detective stories had 
inspired the occult detective genre spearheaded by the GD (Yeats 1997, 19). This 
genre encapsulated how both scientification and the shift in the literary market 
had changed the understanding of magic. The prototypical fictional magician 
was transformed from a Faustian character into the graduate of an occult acad- 
emy who acts as a modern cunning man and problem solver (Stockhammer 
2000). His fictional home was no longer the legend, but the serialised short 
story published in periodicals. Out of the GD arose a league of fictional special- 
ists of “transcendental medicine" or “psychoanalysis,” such as Arthur Machen's 
Dr. Lewis; Algernon Blackwood's "physician extraordinary" Dr. John Silence; 
Riccardo Stephen's Dr. Armiston; Dion Fortune's Dr. Taverner; and of course 
"the greatest Sensation since Sherlock Holmes," Aleister Crowley's Simon Iff 
(Crowley 2012). The *modus operandi" of these illustrious heroes was often 
"Golden Dawn ritual magic" (Graf 2015, 85). In using their astral vision, ritual 
competence, and knowledge of symbols, they solved one mysterious case at a 
time to allow for a steady source of income. 

Even the production of rather formulaic occult detective fiction points 
towards the artistic climate that had developed within the Gp. The structure 
of the order created a setting in which different art forms were brought into 
contact with and inspired each other. Colourfully painted temples, hand- 
crafted paraphernalia, theatrical ritual performances, and elaborate lyrical 
scripts all contributed to the creation of an aesthetics of magic that gave the 
GD members' literary production an exotic and enchanted flair that stood in 
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stark contrast to the established format of the Rosicrucian novel (such as Percy 
Bysshe Shelley's St. Irvyne, 18u, or Bulwer-Lytton's Zanoni, 1842), with its magic 
contained in dusty manuscripts and Gothic scenery. As suggested by Dennis 
Denisoff, “the Order in toto can effectively be viewed as a collection of creative 
works shared across aesthetic movements of the time" (2013). The synthesis 
of magic and art led to new ways of thinking about both. What starts from a 
mutual inspiration between fiction and magic, turns in the GD into a frame- 
work of mutual dependence. This dependency, in which the "occult reality is 
created in knowable form by the fictionalizing mind" (Owen 2004, 184), first 
becomes apparent in the work of the order's most famous member, W.B. Yeats. 


2 “T rise in the dawn"— The Golden Dawn's W.B. Yeats 


Yeats was initiated into the GD as D.E.D.1. (Demon Est Deus Inversus)* on 
March 7, 1890, and remained, after the dissolution of the original order in 1903, 
a member of the successor organization Stella Matutina until 1921. He had 
already been involved in several hermetic circles and esoteric organizations in 
Dublin, where his school-friend Æ (George Russell) had set up the Irish Branch 
of the Ts. In London towards the end of the 1880s, he played a leading role in 
the Esoteric Section of the Ts where he made contact with Westcott, Mathers, 
and several other members of the GD. It was Mathers’ promise of practical 
magic in particular that made the GD Yeats’ spiritual home. By 1892, he had 
risen through the grades of the outer order as a trusted ally of both Westcott 
and Mathers. He had started, ahead of his time, to engage in the practical work 
of the second order, the R.R. et A.C., and proven himself to be a highly proficient 
recruiter by initiating joint artistic projects with the new members.? Together 
with Edwin Ellis he prepared an edition with commentary of The Works of 
William Blake, an important addition to the mythical ancestry of the order that 


4 The motto was taken from H.P. Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine (Blavatsky 2014, 167). 

5 As his letters reveal, Yeats recruited widely among his artistic acquaintances and Bedford 
Park neighbours as well as his wider family, thus providing the Gp with a first significant set 
of members not recruited from the Ts. Among those Yeats introduced to the order were the 
actor Florence Farr, the playwright John Todhunter, the Irish revolutionary Maud Gonne, the 
financier Frederick Leigh Gardner, the doctor Alfred Ernest Scanlan, the illustrator William 
Thomas Horton, his distant relative Harriette Dorothea Butler (later Hunter), Lina Rowan 
Hamilton, and his uncle George Pollexfen. Others with whom he shared many details on the 
order’s activities included his friends and fellow novelists Lionel Jonson, Olivia Shakespear 
(who in 1901 co-authored the ritualistic dramas The Beloved of Hathor and The Shrine of the 
Golden Hawk with Florence Farr), /E, William Sharpe, and Lady Gregory. 
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demonstrated Yeats' early mastery of mystical philosophy (Blake 1893). One 
week prior to the publication of this edition, Yeats was admitted to take the 
rites for the portal and the first three 'points' of the initiation to the grade of 
Adeptus Minor in an accelerated proceeding on January 20 and 21, 1893.9 

While Yeats became a central figure in the later conflicts that led to the dis- 
solution of the original order—first acting as a mediator but by 1900 briefly 
elected to the position of Imperator and "putting MacGregor out of the 
Kabbala”’—his role in the GD is better understood through a glimpse into the 
everyday magical life of the order. Yeats' private correspondence reveals the 
degree to which the GD was both a place for applied magic, used for spiritual 
and political matters alike, and a place for social connections (Pasi 2009). In its 
first decade, the GD members managed to maintain a careful balance between 
tradition and pragmatism, between hierarchical collaboration and amicable 
sociability within the order. The following note sent to Yeats from Pamela 
Carden Bullock (Shemeber) regarding the consecration of ritual instruments 
and talismans (see below) illustrates the attention to detail given to both mag- 
ical and social aspects: 


[..] For the Invocations of Forces of the Pentagram and Hexagram, 
either use your unconsecrated Lotus Wand, or a sharp pointed instru- 
ment as before suggested. A sharp pen-knife may be used with advan- 
tage if you have no dagger available. I should use the Divine Names and 
Tablet Names as given in the Rituals of the Outer in opening ceremonies. 
You cannot charge a general Symbol too thoroughly? [...] In the Greater 
Invoking Ritual of the Pentagram, having made the Kabalistic Cross, 
proceed with the O [Sun] to the N.w. of Altar, facing S.E., and perform 
Equilibration of Actives. Then proceed to S.E., face N.w., and perform 
Equilibration of Passives, then to E., and proceed as you know [...]. I have 
read your Consecration Ceremony carefully and having taken the liberty 
of making sundry suggestions. Now to descend to Malkuth [the material 
realm]. I must thank you most heartily both for L.o. [Levavi oculos: Percy 


6 This “non-standard” proceeding (Howe 1985, 97) was probably a consequence of scheduling 
demands, as Yeats had to depart for Dublin on the same evening for literary committee work 
and a reading tour (Yeats 1986, xvi). 

7 Letter to Lady Gregory, 25 April 1900, Yeats 1997, 514, with Yeats explaining: “I had a bad time 
of it lately.” 

8 Incidentally, this argument given by Pamela Carden Bullock shows that Pat Zalewski’s disa- 
greement with Israel Regardie concerning whether or not the “the o-o ceremony [...] is the 
template of the talisman making and evocation rituals" was something already debated in 
the original GD (Zalewski 2002, 7). 
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Bullock] and myself for your kind gift of the turkey which arrived at a 
most opportune moment, just as L.O., was going to get one. We had a very 
festive Christmas shared by our v. H. Soror S.s.D.D [Sapientia Sapienti 
Dona Data: Florence Farr]. 


28 December 1895, FINNERAN, MILLS HARPER AND MURPHY 1977, 15-16 


Yeats was deeply engaged in the social life of the order. In his 'Monday eve- 
nings’ (“whiskey, no dress"), he connected political activists, critics, writers, 
and actors, “—all people interested in mysticism” (Letter to Dorothea Hunter, 
1 January 1998, Yeats 1997, 165). Fellow adepts were invited speakers in the lit- 
erary societies he frequented, and casual magical performances among them 
were common (“Could you come see me on Monday and have tea and perhaps 
divine for armageddon?" Letter to Florence Farr, 19 December 1895, Yeats 1986, 
477). Vision work or ritual invocations were performed in living rooms (often 
with the Hunters), in the open countryside in Ireland (with his uncle George 
Pollexfen and guests), or on the astral plane (with Maud Gonne). Using his 
artistic network, Yeats established connections or procured commissions for 
upcoming artists, e.g., for the illustrators W.T. Horton and Pamela Coleman 
Smith, who later painted the famous Rider-Waite tarot cards (Yeats 1997, 429- 
430). Most important, however, were collaborative projects that allowed a 
shared interest in magic to take public forms. 

Together with actor Florence Farr, by 1890 Yeats had initiated some theatri- 
cal activities in their suburban Bedford Park community, where many artists 
with occult leanings lived. Yeats and Farr shared an interest in establishing a 
post-realist art and discovered crucial components for it in each other's work. 
Yeats' mythical poetry conveying symbols rather than portraying life found 
its supreme delivery in Farr's unique technique of chanting lyrical poetry. 
Teaming up with fellow GD members John Todhunter, a physician who Yeats 
had encouraged to pursue his dream of becoming a playwright, and the actor 
Henrietta Paget (Farr's sister), with the theatre patron Annie Horniman financ- 
ing the endeavour, they prepared for a theatrical season at London's Avenue 
Theatre for a first test-run. After his initiation into the R.R. et A.C., Yeats had 
begun to work on a type of poetry best described as “talismanic,’ such as that 
which was later published in The Wind Among the Reeds (1899, see below and 
Foster 1997, 136), and he now used some first drafts to write his first profession- 
ally staged play, The Land of Heart's Desire. In this play, a faery child (played by 
Paget's daughter) is invited into a rural family's home. Once the crucifix— "the 
ugly thing on the cross,” as the faery calls it—has been taken of the wall, the 
girl enchants them by dancing and singing to the wind *blowing on the waving 
reeds, [...] blowing on the heart of man" (Yeats 2002, 246—247). The faery dance 
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now ensuing around the house is a folkloristic theme, but the stage directions 
connect it to a new motif that would become characteristic also of the fan- 
tastic horror literature written by fellow GD members Brodie-Innes, Machen 
and Blackwood: magic is contagious and transforms people into something 
more than human. Beginning with The Land of Heart's Desire, Yeats' stories 
would circle around the theme of how somebody enchanted will turn into an 
enchanter: "[The song is taken up by many voices, who sing loudly as if in tri- 
umph. Some of the voices seem to come from within the house.]" (Yeats 2002, 
253). This transformative alienation resulting from a contact with magical enti- 
ties is a motif that later also came to dominate much of the fantastic horror 
fiction developed by other authors in the GD. 

Exhausted from writing the play, in early 1894 Yeats used the time that the 
actors needed to learn their lines to relax “with holy Kabala for bible & naught 
else" (Yeats 1986, 379) while using the infrastructure of the GD to develop some 
final ideas for the performance. Moina and MacGregor Mathers had resettled 
to Paris in 1892 and immersed themselves in French avant-garde circles (Tindall 
1961, 242), allowing Yeats to report excitedly to his political mentor, Irish repub- 
lican leader John O'Leary, that he now had a chance to meet the icons of sym- 
bolist literature: “I am going to Paris to night [sic!] to s[t]ay with the Mathers at 
1 Avenue Duquesne & am taking introductions to Verlaine & Melermé [sic!]”.9 
During this visit, Yeats witnessed a symbolistic theatre performance for the 
first time (Axél by Auguste Villiers de l'Isle-Adam), giving him enough confi- 
dence to announce publicly the death of realism (Yeats 1894). He learned that 
a "realistic or elaborate" (Yeats 1997, 73) setting was counterproductive to the 
evocation of ‘moods’ in the audience. Everything on stage needed to be sym- 
bolic: ^A forest for instance should be represented by a forest pattern not by a 
forest painting. [...] This method would have the further advantage of being 
fairly cheap, & altogeather [sic!] novel"? It was an “advanced art,’ as Florence 
Farr tried to explain to the journalists attending the premiere: “we consider 
absolute realism only a phase of dramatic art, and in this play" we hope to 
go a step further—in fact, we shall try to use symbolism to express realities" 
(The Sketch, 28.3.1894, 445). The reviews were mixed. Most critics found the 


9 Letter to John O'Leary, 7 February 1894, Yeats 1986, 378-379. He missed Mallarme, though. 

io Letter to Fiona Macleod, 12 January 1897, commenting on a possible re-staging of The 
Land of Heart's Desire by the Irish Literary Society, Yeats 1997, 73. A first attempt to stage 
it in Ireland did not take place until 1903, and even this was canceled due to religious 
objections. 

11 A Addressing a question that referred to Todhunter's accompanying play A Comedy of Sighs, 
but that was equally valid for Yeats' play. 
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attempted Irish accents of the English actors disturbing, but acknowledged a 
"notable theatrical experiment" (Pall Mall Gazette, 29.3.1894, 7). 

For Yeats this collaborative experience became the starting point for his 
largest occult project within the GD, which would transcend the borders 
between literary and magical work, and between adepts and poets, on a 
fundamental level. Instead of just contributing to what he saw as an "Irish 
literature, he wanted to kick-start its mass production. Yeats’ new ambition 
was to create a Celtic Mystical Order as an esoteric nucleus for a new mys- 
tery school, an Irish Eleusis (Kalogera 1977). It was an elaborate dream of 
becoming the supreme magus and Irish national poet while residing with his 
beloved Maud Gonne in a “Castle of Heroes” (Ellmann 1948, 120). From this 
esoteric centre of Celtic culture, adepts of Celtic mythology and Celtic ritual 
would launch a “Celtic movement in literature” that would trigger a spirit of 
revolt and (re-)enchant Ireland (Yeats 1997, 663-669). He convinced fellow 
celtophile MacGregor Mathers of the idea, who in 1896 informed Yeats that 
the ‘Secret Chiefs’ had spoken in favor of the establishment of such an order. 
This allowed Yeats to contact GD members he deemed suitable “by direction 
of the Higher Members of the Secd. Order" (Letter to F.L. Gardner, 30 August 
1896, Yeats 1997, 52) to engage in coordinated pathworkings, i.e., spiritual pro- 
jections along the paths of the kabalistic Tree of Life (Mathers in King 1997, 
75-83). The aim was to identify Celtic correspondences in order to populate 
the “hazel tree of life" with the symbolism of both a “Celtic magic" and a Celtic 
national literature (Yeats 1997, 74, 99). By 1897, a sub-group of the Gp had 
become heavily invested in Yeats's endeavour. MacGregor Mathers invoked 
Celtic Gods and Moina Mathers created oil paintings for a Celtic temple, 
while Yeats met with Kathy Briggs and Dorothea and Edmund Hunter in the 
London GD temple for “a little irresponsible experimentation" to "get" sym- 
bolism (Yeats 1997, 166). They plunged astrally into Connla's Well, the well of 
wisdom in early Irish mythological literature, which Yeats had found to be the 
gate to the Celtic otherworld, learning that 


[...] these waters become an organized world if you gather up the flames 
that come from the waters of the well when the berries [of the Scarlet 
Hazel Trees of Wisdom] fall upon it, & make them into a flaming heart, & 
explore the waters with this as a lamp. 


Letter to DOROTHEA HUNTER, 1 January 1898, YEATS 1997, 166 


The images conjured were intricate and confusing, but echoed the symbolism 
of poems he had conceived of earlier in 1897, thus confirming the accuracy of 
his literary imagination and his ritually induced dreams. Each symbol still had 
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to be tested independently, and many outside the GD were called on to contrib- 
ute (Foster 1997, 186). The Welsh poet Arthur Symons and the Scottish novelist 
William Sharpe/Fiona MacLeod were interviewed about their Celtic dreams 
and visions (Yeats 1997, 47; Blamires 2008), while the folklorist, and later thea- 
tre manager, Lady Gregory was asked to find matching symbols in folkloristic 
traditions and to help in the penning of the rituals for the new Celtic Mystical 
Order. With Æ and Maud Gonne (having left the GD in 1894), Yeats conducted 
hashish- or mescaline-fuelled astral explorations on site in Ireland."? 


3 Yeats’ Fictional Practice 


The magical work involved in establishing a Celtic Mystical Order from within the 
GD was not limited to collaborative ritual and visionary practices aimed at the iden- 
tification of a Celtic symbolism. From 1896 to 1901, Yeats also prepared the ground 
by using this symbolism in plays and poems, short stories, and an attempted novel. 
Here, Yeats’ literary work became a work of magic, with each genre serving a pre- 
cise function with regard to the overall aim. 

Inits early, untitled version (1897), the unfinished novel later called The Speckled 
Bird was a coming-of-age story that reversed the established realist topos of a dis- 
enchanted world. The protagonist went on his way to discover a new religion in 
the old poetic one: “‘Are faery tales ever true?’ [...] ‘They are all true, [...] but it 
takes one all one's life to learn they are true' " (Yeats 2003, 88). In its 1900 version, 
the story began to change to centre on a Rosicrucian order turning into a Celtic 
Mystical Order, giving a genealogy of the events preceding a re-enchantment of 
the world: 


Gradually the myths will begin to live again everywhere, and men will weave 
[?] new ones in vision or [?] sleep [?], and religion will have made its peace 
with the arts and with all the passions that seek beauty. All the powers of 
the world shall have become one power, and all the classes shall have one 
common impulse again, so that when the wise thinker or the great artist sits 


12 X Hashish “buttons” were the vision-inducing drug of choice during this time, probably also 
used in pathworkings. Yeats was introduced to mescaline through Havelock Ellis and first 
provided the drug to Maud Gonne in 1897 (Yeats 1997, 95, see Owen 2004, 151). 
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by the roadside among the country people, he shall be understood as Homer 
was understood. 


YEATS 2003, 1711? 


Yeats' published short stories from this period share this theme of a fictional 
order, but with a more targeted purpose and a different symbolism. Rosa 
Alchemica, The Tables of the Law, and The Adoration of the Magi, written in 
1896 and 1897, were esoteric rather than popular literature. As waking calls 
to a Celtic "elite" (Yeats 1986, 399), they addressed the future initiates of 
the Celtic Mystical Order. Here, Yeats revealed his magical poetics for the 
first time. 

In Rosa Alchemica, the protagonist follows in the footsteps of Bulwer Lytton's 
Zanoni when he, one evening, is unexpectedly taken from his home and, sud- 
denly in a dream-like state, brought to the building that houses the “Mystical 
Order of the Secret Rose.” Left alone in a study before being admitted to the 
temple, he finds himself in one “of the most exhaustive alchemical libraries 
I have ever seen," with the titles matching those of Westcott's GD library and 
"even including a set of facsimiles of the prophetical writings of William Blake" 
(Yeats 1992, 140). A strange woman approaches him and hands him a box, in 
which he finds a book engraved with an alchemical rose—meant to match the 
actual book Yeats' stories were published in, with a cover designed as a talis- 
man by Althea Gyles (Yeats 1992, 274-275). The fictional book tells the story 
of how a strange woman approaches a group of Initiates “of Celtic descent,’ 
asking them to found the Order of the Alchemical Rose and explaining the 
principle of spiritual alchemy. The imagination, the protagonist now learns, is 
a creative force, in that it gives symbolic form to the wandering souls of disem- 
bodied beings. These beings are 


what men called the moods; and worked all great changes in the world; 
for just as the magician or the artist could call them when he would, so 
they could call out of the mind of the magician or artist [...] what shape 
they would, and through its voice and its gestures pour themselves out 
upon the world. 


YEATS 1992, 143 


13 In the final variant, written in 1902, the story became more autobiographical, detail- 
ing Yeats' intimate relationship with Mathers in particular, with some degree of ironic 
distance. 

14 See the catalogue printed in Harper 1974, 290-305. 
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After detailing the processes of alchemical transmutation, the protagonist 
finds the rest of the mythical book to contain “symbols of form, and sound, 
and colour, and their attribution to divinities and demons, so that the initiate 
might fashion a shape for any divinity or any demon [...]" (Yeats 1992, 143,144). 
Having familiarised himself with the tables of correspondences, the protago- 
nist is invited into the temple. 

The evocative nature of symbols had become the core of Yeats' magical 
poetics that he now promoted as the key to artistic symbolism. In an essay 
on The Symbolism of Poetry, published in the Aestheticist magazine The Dome 
in 1900, he explains art to be magia naturalis, based on occult correspond- 
ences: "All sounds, all colours, all forms, either because of their preordained 
energies or because of long association, evoke indefinable and yet precise 
emotions, or, as I prefer to think, call down among us certain dis-embodied 
powers [...]" (Yeats 1961, 156—157). The poet uses his imagination only to dis- 
tinguish between arbitrary associations and real correspondences. In contrast 
to realism, he had already argued in 1895, the rational content of imaginative 
art becomes accidental: "Everything that can be seen, touched, measured, 
explained, understood, argued over, is to the imaginative artist nothing more 
than a means, for he belongs to the invisible life, and delivers its ever new and 
ever ancient revelation" (Yeats 1961, 195). In combining symbols, the artist or 
magician creates literary forms that would embody “immortal moods” and 
enchant the recipient. 

Such an enchantment was the aim of the plays and poems Yeats created 
in the latter half of the 1890s. The play The Shadowy Waters, on which he had 
worked since his youth, was reworked from scratch as a sacred text, founda- 
tional to an Irish mythology in the same way the Homeric epics were for the 
Greek mythology (Yeats 1972). An "extreme example of Yeats's early mystical 
style" (Webster 1971), the play follows the adventures of “Forgael, a Sea-King of 
ancient Ireland," who was promised *by certain human-headed birds love of a 
supernatural intensity.” His sailors believed that "happiness could come after 
death only" and abandoned him, while Forgael followed the birds for “some 
mysterious transformation of the flesh ...” (Yeats 1966, 389). The story, however, 
was "nothing more than a means,” and buried under an excessive symbolism 
derived from traditions of folklore and learned magic, from ritually induced 
dreams and astral journeys alike. Inner and outer sources were equal, because 
once “a symbolism has possessed the imagination of large numbers of men, 
it becomes, as I believe, an embodiment of disembodied powers, and repeats 
itself in dreams and visions, age after age" (Yeats 1957, 810). The play took on 
its first consolidated form for a staging only in 1900, but many poems were 
derived from the frame narrative during the late 1890s. Circling around Celtic 
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Gods and Heroes, they illustrated episodes that were loosely connected to the 
epos but served a more direct purpose. They were individual talismans, crafted 
to have the specific effect of spreading imaginative forces and evoking moods 
to transform people and inspire them to enter a new age. 


4 The Poem as a Talisman 


Yeats' poetic production of the late 1890s culminated in the 1899 collection 
The Wind Among the Reeds, mostly a continuation of his work on The Shadowy 
Waters, with many of the poems having evolved from discarded drafts (Yeats 
1972). The collection's cover was, like that of the Secret Rose collection, designed 
by Althea Gyles as a “personal talisman to Yeats,” and is a masterpiece of con- 
densed symbolism (Yeats 1898). It shows ten reeds moving in the wind, rising 
from fire on the front cover and water on the back cover, creating a pattern 
evocative of the tree of life (Antonielli 2011). Accordingly, in the poems “we 
encounter Order imagery like 'the flaming door, 'the banners of East and West; 
the still ‘axle’ of the turning wheel, a ‘far-off, most secret and inviolate Rose, 
and even—a bold use of the symbology of the Inner Order— the helms of ruby 
and gold of the crowned Magi’” (Moore 1954, 179). For example, in Aedh hears 
the Cry of the Sedge, the “evil in the crying wind” (identifiable with the “the 
gods of ancient Ireland [...], the people of the Faery Hills" on an esoteric level, 
and worldly longings on an exoteric level (Yeats 1957, 802, 806)) speaks: 


I wander by the edge 

Of this desolate lake 

Where wind cries in the sedge 
Until the axle break 

That keeps the stars in their round 
And hands hurl in the deep 

The banners of East and West 

And the girdle of light is unbound, 
Your breast will not lie by the breast 
Of your beloved in sleep. 


The romantic longing expressed here is saturated with a symbolism that con- 
nects religion and love as the “two powers that trouble the deeps" (Yeats 1898, 
233). The ambivalence between an intense personal experience and a ritual 
experience "accessible only to ‘students of the magical tradition’” (Harwood 
1989, 81, quoting Yeats 1957, 803) is deliberate. The banners of the east and west 
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that frame every GD temple (like the pillars in other poems) frame a poetical 
cosmos about to be shattered. The axle, referring to the tree of life (Yeats 1957, 
812), breaks before unity can be achieved. In the language of GD rituals, such as 
the invocation of him “whom the winds fear" and the immersion in the “white 
brilliance” of the Divine light of the Bornless Ritual (Regardie 1989, 442-4406), 
the poem evokes the mood of revolutionary transmutation. 

Yeats' poetic material expands the ritual practice in the same way as the 
ritual experiences expand the range of his poetry: 


Be you still, be you still, trembling heart; 
Remember the wisdom out of the old days: 
Him who trembles before the flame and the flood, 
And the winds that blow through the starry ways, 
Let the starry winds and the flame and the flood 
Cover over and hide, for he has no part 

With the proud, majestical multitude. 


The Neophyte ceremony of the Stella Matutina echoes these lines of To my 
Heart, Bidding it to have no Fear, when the Neophyte as "Child of Earth" walks 
the path of shades: "Fear is failure so be thou without fear. For he who trembles 
at the Flame and at the Flood and at the Shadows of the Air, hath no part in God" 
(Regardie 1989, 124). There is some interesting debate concerning the extent to 
which Yeats had reworked the GD material later published by Israel Regardie.' 
However, the question of whether fiction inspired practice or vice versa is, with 
Yeats, no longer relevant, because in his approach, poetic and ritual effects are 
of the same nature. Both poems and rituals evoke moods through a symbolic 
composition that may “indeed be sometimes obscure” but has “the perfections 
that escape analysis” (Yeats 1961, 164). The “druid craft” behind each poem is 
a tireless seeking of “the exact word” and the perfect rhythm that allows for 
timeless readings in which literal, romantic, political, and esoteric interpre- 
tations can stand side by side (Vendler 2007, 3). Core symbols indicate these 
obvious layers of meaning, such as the beloved, encoding a political desire for 
Ireland as well as a mystical desire for union, or the fire—one of the four basic 


15 First noticed by Moore 1954, 136. Here and elsewhere (e.g., King 1997, 35) these linguistic 
echoes have been used to support the claim that Yeats did not contribute to the Golden 
Dawn rituals but rather used them in his poetry. However, this argument does not take 
account of the fact that Regardie published the Stella Matutina variants of the rituals. It is 
documented that Yeats and Annie Horniman had started reworking the language of the 
initiation ceremonies by 1900, but it is unknown if the changes were incorporated into 
the official order materials. 
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elements!6—that is the burning erotic love but also the spirit of revolt, specifi- 
cally the alchemical fire that births the immortal moods and the stars. In their 
composition, the imageries and storylines are woven into talismans: 


All Art that is not mere story-telling, or mere portraiture [i.e. arbitrary 
representations of this world], is symbolic, and has the purpose of those 
symbolic talismans which mediaeval magicians made with complex col- 
ours and forms, and bade their patients ponder over daily, and guard with 
holy secrecy; for it entangles, in complex colours and forms, a part of the 
Divine Essence. 


YEATS 1961, 148 


Just as Yeats created and sent out physical talismans charged with "spiritual 
force" to friends in need (Yeats 1997, 230), so he sent out his poems to unfold 
their charm. The famous Song of Wandering Aengus, for example, is, on the 
surface, another story of an enchanted enchanter (see figure 7.1). 

Aengus, identified as the Irish God of youth and poetry, cuts a hazel wand 
and uses one of the berries Yeats knew from his astral explorations to catch a 
trout. The trout then transforms into a “glimmering girl,” enchanting Aengus 
to embark on an eternal quest to find her. The God with the hazel wand only 
reveals the magic, just as the poet's imagination only reveals a reality that 
“enchants and charms and binds with a spell his own mind" (Yeats 1961). 
Still, the song is not meant to illustrate a principle. It is a "revolutionary spell" 
(Vendler 2007, 109), a talisman itself. As Helen Vendler shows in her detailed 
analysis of the lyric form and "secret discipline" that characterises the poems 
from this period, Yeats’ “magically intended writing" creates a sort of ‘Celtic’ 
galdralag (see Guómundsdóttir in this volume), a magical meter: 


The very fabric of ‘The Song of Wandering Aengus’ suggests a reduplica- 
tive spell-casting, full as it is of anaphora and the repetition of phrases, 
lines, and sounds. This sort of 'self-generating' poetry is meant to mimic 


16 Which Yeats conjures in many poems. In To my Heart, Bidding it have no Fear, quoted 
above, the four elements are mentioned as the flame, the flood, wind, and the heart, the 
latter being the heart of the “Child of Earth.” 

17 Yeats added even more layers of magic causing new magic to happen when he integrated 
the poem in his Stories of Red Hanrahan as a song of the magical bard Red Hanrahan 
(Yeats 1992, 111). The bard had become an enchanter himself after being enchanted by 
the faeries, who made use of the talismans of the Tuatha de Danaan, Yeats' translations 
of the ritual instruments of the GD (the wand, sword, cup, and pentacle), into their Celtic 
correspondences (the lance, sword, cauldron, and stone). 
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THE SONG OF WANDERING AENGUS 
W. B. Y. 


œx Tr 
Dinin” a —— 


And when white moths were on the wing, And moth-like stars were flickering 
[out, 


I dropped the berry in a stream, andcaughta lit-tle silver trout. 


FIGURE 7.1 First stanza of The Song of Wandering Aengus (1897), as added to Florence Farr's 
1907 note to Speaking to the Psaltery (Yeats 1924, 30). The poem continues: 
When I had laid it on the floor.... 

I went to blow the fire a-flame, 

But something rustled on the floor, 
And someone called me by my name: 
It had become a glimmering girl 

With apple blossom in her hair 

Who called me by my name and ran 
And faded through the brightening air. 
Though I am old with wandering 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 
I will find out where she has gone, 
And kiss her lips and take her hands; 
And walk among long dappled grass, 
And pluck till time and times are done, 
The silver apples of the moon, 

The golden apples of the sun. 
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absolute command—a magus's command of entirely mastered experi- 
ence, or a god's command over fate. 


VENDLER 2007, 108 


Based on the ritual symbolism of the GD, the first stanza has the four elements 
conjured (wood/earth, fire, wing/air, and stream/water), and from here the stan- 
zas provide a path from twilight, where stars are “flickering out’, to the brightening 
dawn and into the timeless land of heart's desire. 

With the magic lying in the moods evoked through sounds, patterns, and 
rhythm, Yeats poems are not meant to be read and understood but to be 
chanted until the symbol “imposes itself upon all listeners and each word 
invokes a special mode of beauty" (Florence Farr in Yeats 1924, 36).!8 Mythical 
poets imagining poetic curses and teaching others to chant them accordingly 
populate Yeats' magical short stories: "He is cursing in rhyme, and with two 
assonances in every line of the curse. [...] he will teach his curses to the chil- 
dren in the street" (Yeats 1992, 10). Poems wake "forgotten longings in [peo- 
ple's] hearts" (Yeats 1992, 14) or make “the land in which we live a holy land" 
(Yeats 2002, xxv). Even trivial rhymes, Yeats argues, could lead to "the devas- 
tation of peoples and the overwhelming of cities," because in symbolic form 
"the emotions that have come to solitary men in moments of poetical con- 
templation" would spread from mouth to mouth as if reflected "in multiplying 
mirrors" (Yeats 1961, 158).? The principle held true for any objective, such as 
a love charm or a curse, but the overall aim of Yeats' poetry was a *magical 
revolution" produced through poetry. Poems were pure forms for the moods— 
as manifestations of disembodied power—to enter and move people so that 
many “would catch fire" (Yeats 1961, 3) and change the world: 


[...] I am certainly never sure, when I hear of some war, or of some reli- 
gious excitement, or of some new manufacture, or of anything else that 
fills the ear of the world, that it has not all happened because of some- 
thing that a boy piped in Thessaly. 


YEATS 1961, 158 


18 Some recordings of Yeats chanting his own poems are preserved, for example The Song 
of the Old Mother: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=nGAAxOtCIBM, accessed July 20, 
2021. The Song of the Old Mother was part of a draft of The Land of Heart's Desire, with the 
equivocal “I rise in the dawn" still being a simple “I get up at dawn" (Yeats 2002, 87). 

19  Areference to the GD teachings on the body as “magical mirror of the universe,” Yeats 
1978, 27. The idea of an artistic impulse causing the major changes in the world is also part 
of the logic by which the Celtic Order is formed and will create a “great kingdom to come" 
in The Speckled Bird (Yeats 2003, 42—43). 
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Yeats' efforts towards the establishment of a Celtic Mystical Order born out of 
the GD was a fictional practice in a strict sense: ritualistic and poetic work were 
dependent upon each other, their theories were congruent, and their effects 
were of the same nature. Of course, not all members of the GD could relate 
to the specifically Celtic theme, and, in initiating his project as a collabora- 
tive effort, Yeats had unwittingly triggered the developments that soon led to 
the splitting of the order. The establishment of multiple separate "groups" in 
the order started when Florence Farr, who initially participated in the Celtic 
project, followed Yeats' lead and established her controversial "Sphere" group, 
which conducted coordinated pathworkings along an Egyptian theme (Farr 
1896). Still, the fragmentation into different groups with different agendas 
shows how Yeats' project conveyed a sense of purpose. Yeats demonstrated 
that while the practical magic taught in the GD may have stemmed from an 
old tradition, it was directed towards the future. It did not simply inspire a 
popular literature but also created the market for it. In providing a key to the 
collective imagination, it was even suited to make a political impact. The GD 
held the key not only to rituals but also to an enchanted literature that has the 
power to evoke moods in others that would move them to change the world. 
The immediate impact, however, of Yeats' fictional practice was primarily a 
contribution to changes in the order. By the late 1890s, more and more mem- 
bers had become convinced that the back-story of the GD, manifested in the 
so-called Cipher Manuscripts of a German Rosicrucian order, was nothing but 
fiction. With intrigues ensuing, Westcott had been forced to resign, and in 1901 
Yeats, now the elected Imperator of the GD, dethroned Mathers. In the ensuing 
vacuum, a Council of ten was supposed to restructure the GD. Farr became 
the moderator; Horniman became the scribe;?? Edmund Arthur Hunter (who 
had thrown Crowley down the stairs of the Isis Urania temple in the "Battle 
of Blythe Road" shortly before) served as the warden. Dorothea Hunter had 
become "Instructor in Clairvoyance,” Henrietta Paget the “General Instructor,” 
and Yeats himself “Instructor in Mystical Philosophy,’ i.e., the theory of magic.?! 
In this context, Yeats wrote two now famous interconnected essays: the circu- 
lar Is the Order of R.R. & A.C. to remain a Magical Order, “given to the Adepti of 
R.R. & A.C. in April, 1901" (in Harper 1974, 259-270), as well as the essay Magic 
(Yeats 1961, 28—52), first presented at a meeting of the Fellowship of the Three 


20 Horniman had been excommunicated by Mathers in 1897, but Yeats now re-installed her. 
21 Other members of the Council were Reena Fulham-Hughes, M.W. Blackden, Charles 
Rosher, and Helen Rand (in Harper 1974, 169). 
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Kings in early May 1901 (Foster 1997, 245). The two articles re-present the magi- 
cal poetics from his previous writings as a general theory of magic and magical 
orders respectively. Their purpose was primarily to legitimise Yeats' disputed 
role in the leadership of the GD. 

In the council, Yeats had warned strongly against the formation of groups 
within the order, and in February 1901 the members of Farr's Sphere group 
issued a masterpiece of passive aggressiveness: 


His [i.e. Yeats’] position among us is due to his long connection with the 
Order, the originality of the views on Occult subjects and the ability with 
which he expresses them rather than the thoroughness of his knowledge 
of Order work and methods which is somewhat scant. He is however a 
shining example of the help we may get from Members who have no spe- 
cial talent for passing Examinations. 


HARPER 1974, 253 


In Yeats’ essay on Magic, accordingly, it is “men who are imaginative writers 
to-day" rather than scholar-magicians who are presented as the only legitimate 
successors of those who *may well have preferred to influence the imagination 
of others more directly in past times" (Yeats 1961, 43). Art is the true heritage of 
magic and its archaic practitioners: 


Instead of learning their craft with paper and a pen they may have sat 
for hours imagining themselves to be stocks and stones and beasts of the 
wood, till the images were so vivid that passers-by became but a part of 
the imagination of the dreamer [...]. Have not poetry and music arisen, as 
it seems, out of the sounds the enchanters made to help their imagination 
to enchant, to charm, to bind with a spell themselves and the passers-by? 


YEATS 1961, 43 


Yeats now captures the nature of “nearly all magical practices" in three concise 
doctrines of the "ever shifting borders" of mind and memory. With these, he 
manages to provide his fictional practice with a theoretical foundation and 
makes art the medium of all magic. The doctrines hold that different minds 
can "flow into one another" to create *a single mind, a single energy"; that 
different memories are all part of the one memory of nature; and that this 
"great mind and great memory can be evoked by symbols" (Yeats 1961, 28). With 
regard to the literary imagination, these doctrines effectively dissolve any obvi- 
ous demarcation between fictional make-believe and perceptions of reality. 
Only a knowledge of symbols allows judgement of whether a story is a creation 
of the individual mind or a revelation of the great memory. Who tells the story 
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when minds moved by the imagination flow into one, flooded by the memory 
of nature? Who is the enchanter and who is the enchanted? 


And just as the musician or the poet enchants and charms and binds with 
a spell his own mind when he would enchant the mind of others, so did 
the enchanter create or reveal for himself as well as others the supernatu- 
ral artist or genius, the seeming transitory mind made of many minds [...]. 


YEATS 1961, 43 


In the Ts, the GD, and the works of William Blake, as well as in the symbolist lit- 
erary discourse, Yeats had found notions of the imagination as both, "the form- 
ative power" (Westcott in King 1997, 51) and an organ of perception. Merging 
the activity of the ‘borderless minds’ with the receptiveness of the ‘memory of 
nature’ consolidated this dual notion. Imaginative fiction and poetry are cre- 
ative approaches to and documentations of a higher reality at the same time: 


I thought that whatever of philosophy has been made poetry is alone per- 
manent, and that one should begin to arrange it in some regular order, 
rejecting nothing as the make-believe of poets. 


YEATS 1961, 65 


The implication of Yeats’ magical poetics went far beyond a valorization of fic- 
tion as a source of knowledge. When arranged “in some regular order,” fiction 
would become a system of initiation equivalent to the system of the magical 
order. The fictional “Mystical Order of the Alchemical Rose” was of the same 
nature as the GD itself. Both were products of the imagination, symbolic man- 
ifestations through which moods enter the world in order to transform it. In Is 
the Order of R.R. & A.C. to remain a Magical Order, Yeats extrapolates this thought 
in a warning to his fellow adepts that any activity conducted in sub-groups dis- 
solves the order because the “organization is a Talisman,’ a work of magic just 
like a poem. “If the doctrine of talismans and symbols is true,” Yeats explains, 
the activities of groups harm the order not for being ill-intentioned, but because 
they break the symbolic harmony and leave only an outer shell, “a mere society 
for experiment and research behind.” A true magical order exists only by being a 
symbolical manifestation of the one divine essence. Every sub-group would con- 
stitute another talisman, re-consecrated at regular intervals when its members 
assembled to enter the sephiroth of the tree of life. Limited in scope and ambi- 
tion, however, these talismans would be unbalanced and therefore only invite 
demonic forces. No alternative view is possible, Yeats emphasises, because if the 
groups’ and Order are alike 


“u 


“doctrine of talismans and symbols” were not true, 
folly” (in Harper 1974, 264). Magic would just be an arbitrary fancy. 
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On the final pages of Yeats' esoteric short story The Tables of the Law, the 
protagonist leaves the reader with an insight: "I understood that the Order of 
The Alchemical Rose was not of this earth, and that it was still seeking over this 
earth for whatever souls it could gather within its glittering net" (Yeats 2002, 
164, cf. Moore 1954, 181). Yeats now hands this insight over to the members of 
the GD who were left disenchanted when Westcott and Mather's story about 
the Rosicrucian tradition of the order turned out to be just make-belief. As a 
product of the imagination, every order is a fiction in this world. However, as 
a symbolic manifestation of the divine it opens a gate to the real world and 
therefore transforms its adepts. 


6 Conclusion: Magic as Fiction 


After working on the Shadowy Waters for more than 15 years, Yeats published a 
first version in 1900. Intended as an inexhaustible reservoir of symbols for gen- 
erations of poets to draw upon, the result was cryptic: The mythological heroes 
had become symbols, motivated by other symbols and acting only through 
correspondences. Instead of resolving the questions underlying the GD’s sys- 
tem of magic, Yeats' work had reinforced them. Was there any real difference 
between imagination and fancy? Were the symbols gates to an eternal world or 
simply arbitrary associations? Yeats’ friend Æ, deeply familiar with the occult 
explorations that underlay Yeats' work and the first to know about the Shadowy 
Waters, commented in 1901: 


Yeats has no philosophical basis for his poetry. Except an arbitrary system 
which he has from the 'Rosicrucian Cult' which is obscure and unsatis- 
factory and has an arbitrary system of symbols only to be understood by 
initiates. ... The gods are merely symbols, which he frequently uses in a 
merely fanciful way. ... [...] Yeats may intend 'chrysoberyl' and ‘beryl’ etc. 
as symbols for self sacrifice and heroism-but they are only symbols to 
him because someone has said they are ... 


YEATS 1972, 28972 


With his play receiving an unfriendly reception and the GD in shambles, the 
“mystical and literary movement” (Yeats 1997, 176) of a Celtic Mystical Order 


22 Taken from George Roberts, "Notes on Conversations with George William Russell,” 
January 28, 1901, unsigned notebook in the Houghton Library, Harvard: https:// 
id.lib.harvard.edu/ead/c/houo1269coo239/catalog, accessed May 12, 2020. 
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was abandoned. What remained was the promise given by the GD. In his 1901 
essay on Magic, Yeats illustrates his idea of the “mind made of many minds" by 
recalling a séance, conducted by MacGregor and Moina Mathers, which he and 
an acquaintance witnessed during his first year in the order. Yeats describes 
how his own "imagination began to move of itself" once Mathers attended 
to an (Enochian) “tablet of many-coloured squares, with a number on each 
of the squares [and] repeated a form of words" (Yeats 1961, 29). The visions 
now shared among them completed each other and condensed into stories. 
The first co-narrated vision was of a man who tries “to make flesh by chem- 
ical means" (Yeats 1961, 31) in a dark cellar laboratory. It is a Frankensteinian 
plot, but, as Yeats emphasises, only his acquaintance had actually read Mary 
Shelley's Frankenstein—"and he had taken no part in the vision" (Yeats 1961, 
33).73 It is the GD’s promise to the modern author condensed in a story about 
collaborative storytelling: 


Who was it that made the story, if it were but a story? I did not, and the 
seeress [Moina Mathers] did not, and the evoker of spirits [MacGregor 
Mathers] did not and could not. It arose in three minds [...] without con- 
fusion, and without labour, except the labour of keeping the mind's eye 
awake, and more swiftly than any pen could have written it out. 


YEATS 1961, 35 


During the period when creating fiction became a business, imagination had 
become a resource. The GD's "occult science" explored the roots of imagina- 
tion, and magic was a means to tap into them. The séance that Yeats presents 
as evidence of a magical act is also a promise to the artist that there is an 
inexhaustible source from which stories flow, and that these stories actively 
speak to people. It is a promise to the knowledge-seeker and magician that 
fictional literature indeed holds arcane insights, even where the author may 
not be aware of it or disputes the idea. In the GD, magical practice promised 
not only to transform the adept, but also his or her art. In turn, with the raw, 
unfiltered imagination of "dreams and visions" as its prime source, fiction 
became the medium of initiation. As Yeats' former roommate Arthur Symons 
had put it in The Symbolist Movement in Art and Literature, symbolism meant 
that "the visible world is no longer a reality, and the unseen world is no longer a 
dream" (Symons 1899, 6, see Ferguson 2016, 51-52). A storyworld would always 


23 The second co-narrated vision is of a knight building a stone cross and, in some obscure 
ritual, standing against it with arms spread out for many years, a symbolism and setting 
reminiscent of the Irish mystery tales in The Secret Rose (Yeats 1992). 
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be closer to reality than is the physical world. Fiction and magic had become 
mutually dependent. Following Yeats, every magical practice needed to be a 
fictional practice. 
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CHAPTER 8 


^My Life in a Love Cult" 


Tantra, Orientalism, and Sex Magic in Early Twentieth-Century Fiction 


Hugh B. Urban 


Weird Tales: Even now, every so often, there come weird tales from 
this, that or the other part of the country of startling occurrences 
and appalling consequences [...] I am going to tell you many things 
[...] of his love cult activities that have not, before, been brought 
to light. 

MARIAN DOCKERILL, My Life in a Love Cult (1928, 50) 


[M ]agicians constructed and exploited visions of the ‘Mystic East’ 
as the home of magic itself. This Orientalism was partially a genuine 
interest in India, China and Japan and partially an ideological and 
literary process of creating these distant lands as repositories of the 
West's magical fantasies. 


CHRIS GOTO-JONES, Conjuring Asia (2016, 4—5) 


Of all the many forms of Asian spirituality now known and practised in the 
West,! perhaps the most poorly understood, misinterpreted, and often wildly 
confused is the complex body of texts and traditions collectively known as 
Tantra (Urban 2001; 2003; Padoux 2017). When it was first encountered by 


1 Iusetheterms ‘West’ and ‘Western’ with some reluctance, largely as a shorthand for ‘modern 
Europe, England, and the United States. I am well aware of the problems with using such 
broad categories, which risk reinforcing the old Orientalist binary of ‘East vs. West.’ However, 
because the rhetoric of 'the West' was used by the nineteenth and twentieth century authors 
discussed in this chapter themselves, I think it is appropriate to use it here. See also Urban 
(2003). 
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Christian missionaries and Orientalist scholars of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, Tantra was generally viewed as the worst, most 
debased, most degenerate form of Hinduism in modern times (Ward 1817; 
Monier-Williams 1894; see Padoux 1986). Above all, Western viewers were by 
turns shocked and tantalised by the role of sexual symbolism and practices 
in Tantra, which seemed a dangerous mixture of religion and sensuality, a 
form of obscene black magic that was utterly at odds with the mores of proper 
Victorian society. Yet remarkably, in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, 
Tantra underwent a profound transformation in the Western imagination, now 
embraced and celebrated as a much-needed affirmation of physicality and sex- 
uality for a repressive modern society (Urban 2001; 2003). Today, we need only 
browse the shelves of Barnes or Noble or search Amazon.com to find hundreds 
of books and videos celebrating Tantra as the "art of sexual ecstasy" and the 
"art of sexual magic,” promising to unleash the full potential of the individual 
self through the power and pleasure of optimal orgasm (Anand 1989; Anand 
1996; Douglas 1997; Hyatt 2009). 

As Chris Goto-Jones has recently suggested, the Orientalist view of India 
was a key part of the modern conceptualisation of magic in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. While 'the West' was increasingly seen as a modern, 
rational, secular, and scientific realm devoid of the magical and the exotic, 
India was still seen as a mysterious, irrational, potentially dangerous or decep- 
tive realm where magic might still be found (2016, 4-5; see King 1999). And 
Tantra—imagined as the dark art of mixed sensuality and occult power—was 
often identified as the very quintessence of the mystic, magical East, as the 
“extreme Orient” or “India’s darkest heart” (Urban 2003). 

Yet the modern imagining of Tantra and Tantric magic was not simply the 
product of missionaries, Orientalist scholars, and colonial administrators. 
Rather, as I will argue in this chapter, it was also very much a product of nov- 
elists and authors of imaginative fiction—and most notably, of women novel- 
ists writing in England and the United States during the late colonial period, 
from the early 1900s to the 1930s. While there were, of course, some Indian 
and white male authors writing fiction that discussed Tantra in one way or 
another (Urban 2003, 118-131), the combined themes of magic, sexuality, and 
secret Tantric ritual assumed a particularly central role in women's fiction of 
this era. As we see in the works of authors such as Flora Annie Steel (1924), 
Elizabeth Sharpe (1936), and F.E.F. Penny (1929), India as a whole was imagined 
as an exotic and dangerous realm of mixed horror and seduction, where the 
white traveller might lose herself to the primitive allure of uncivilised other- 
ness. A land where "time itself [is] turned back hundreds of years," India in 
these novels becomes a world of frightening extremes where awesome natural 
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beauty and cultural splendour are pervaded by ignorance, superstition, and 
sexual depravity. It is a “country of unfathomable people, ‘those natives con- 
stantly moving in the dark, whose [...] proclivities can be glimpsed by the 
white man only if [...] he goes amongst them in secret" (Parry 1972, 87; see Pratt 
1992; Wurgaft 1983). And Tantra, above all, was imagined as an insidious path 
of black magic that had first corrupted many white men—some of whom now 
even postured as ‘gurus’ themselves—and threatened to seduce white women 
as their naive disciples. 

One of the most remarkable accounts of Tantric gurus tempting and cor- 
rupting naive white women was the semi-autobiographical and largely fic- 
tional narrative published in 1928 as My Life in a Love Cult: A Warning to All 
Young Girls by Alma Hirsig under the pseudonym of Marian Dockerill. Hirsig 
had herself been a disciple of the most infamous American Tantrik guru of the 
early twentieth century, Pierre Arnold Bernard (known in the popular press 
as the “Omnipotent Oom" and the “loving guru;" see Love 2011; Urban 2001). 
Meanwhile, her sister, Lea Hirsig, had been the partner of the most infamous 
British occultist and sex magician of the twentieth century, Aleister Crowley 
(known in the press as the “wickedest man in the world’; see Sutin 2000; Urban 
2004). As such, her fictional and sensationalised account has helped solidify 
the image of Tantra as a path of dangerous magic and sexual deviance in the 
Western imagination ever since. 

To conclude, I will examine the legacy of these various fictional and semi- 
fictional narratives of Tantra in the twenty-first century. Not only do there 
continue to be numerous semi-fictional accounts of Tanta in both Indian and 
Western literature, but there is a now an entire industry of popular books on 
the topics of Tanta and sexual magic, most of which are directly indebted to 
these fictional accounts of the early twentieth century (and many of which, 
interestingly, are still written by white women, who now offer their own "arts 
of sexual magic" for a new age). Finally, by weaving together the Orientalist 
imagining of Tantra with British and American figures such as Crowley and 
Bernard, these novels also contributed in no small measure to the develop- 
ment of modern Western sex magick and the left-hand path; which similarly 
combines Tantric and European occult practice in complex ways (see Frater 
U.:D.: 2002; Schreck and Schreck 2002; Flowers 2012; Urban 2005). 


1 The Path of Desire: Tantra in Indian and Orientalist Literature 


As most modern scholars agree, the Sanskrit term tantra does not refer to a sin- 
gular monolithic religious tradition but rather to an enormous variety of texts, 
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practices, lineages, and sects that spread throughout the Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Jain communities of South, East, and Southeast Asia since roughly the fifth 
century CE (White 2000; Urban 2003). Derived from the Sanskrit root tan, 
‘to weave or to stretch, tantra has been used since Vedic times to refer to a 
wide variety of things, ranging from a ‘loom’ or weaving machine to a ritual 
or a system of thought. Most commonly, tantra refers to a particular kind of 
text, though one that may or may not contain the sorts of racy materials typi- 
cally associated with the term today (Padoux 1986; Urban 2003). As a religious 
movement, Tantra encompasses a wide variety of lineages that spread through- 
out Asia, including the Kapalika, Krama, Kaula, Natha Siddha, Pancharatra, 
Sahajiya, Shaiva Siddhanta, Shakta, Shrividya, Trika, Vajrayana, and many oth- 
ers (White 2000). 

Although there are many different ways of defining the term, I find one of 
the most useful to be that of scholars such as Madeleine Biardeau and André 
Padoux, who suggest that Tantra is best understood as a 'path of desire' (kama). 
Whereas most South Asia religious traditions seek to deny, suppress, and over- 
come desire, which is seen as a source of bondage to the material world, Tantra 
is a religious path that seeks to harness, channel, and transform desire, which 
can be turned into a powerful source of spiritual liberation: 


Rather than placing desire and liberation in opposition to each other, 
and rather than denying the one to benefit the other, the [Tantric] the- 
ory holds, quite to the contrary, that desire is the hallmark of each and 
every individual's initiation into the path of salvation. It is the seal of the 
divine in man, so long as he is schooled in the proper techniques for its 
transformation. 


BIARDEAU 1981, 149-50; see PADOUX 1990; URBAN 2010) 


If Tantra had a wide range of forms, meanings, and manifestations throughout 
Asian history, it was largely associated with just one thing in the Western imag- 
ination of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries: for most Christian mission- 
ary and European Orientalist authors of the colonial period, Tantra was typi- 
cally reduced to its sexual dimension, and usually identified with black magic 
and sorcery. Thus, one of the first British authors to write in detail about Tantra 
was the Baptist Reverend William Ward in his 1817 account, The Religion of 
the Hindoos. In Ward's eyes, Hinduism as a whole is simply “the most puerile, 
impure and bloody system of idolatry that was ever established on earth" (1817, 
v.1, Ixxvi, xlix); and Tantra is the epitome of this perverse system, containing 
"things too abominable to enter the ears of man and impossible to be revealed 
to a Christian public" (1817, v.2, 247). Most British authors would repeat these 
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tropes for the next hundred years. Thus, the great Sanskritist, Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams, described Tantra as simply “Hinduism at its last and worst 
stage of medieval development," a horrible perversion of religion adulterated 
by "sanguinary sacrifices and orgies with wine and women" (1894, 116, 130). 
Others denounced Tantra in even more colourful language as the most sinister 
form of dark sorcery— "black magic of the crudest and filthiest kind" in which 
a “veritable devil’s mass is purveyed" (quoted in Woodroffe 1960, 5). Overall, 
the Orientalist narrative of India was one of decline and decadence, the story 
of progressive descent into magic, superstition, sensuality and perversion, 
with Tantra as the epitome of its final stage of collapse. As such, the decadence 
of Tantra also conveniently offered the clearest evidence of the need for just, 
orderly, and rational rule under the British Raj (Urban 2003). 

However, while most Christian missionaries, colonial administrators 
and Orientalist scholars had a generally negative—indeed, often intensely 
hostile—view of Tantra, a few authors of the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries also began to embrace Tantra in a more positive form. For those 
who wearied of the repressive, puritanical morality of the Victorian era, Tantra 
seemed to represent a wonderfully liberating and much-needed affirmation 
of the body and sexuality. Two of the most important figures in the positive 
re-evaluation and redefinition of Tantra were the British occultist, Aleister 
Crowley, and the American yogi and spiritual entrepreneur, Pierre Bernard— 
both of whom would later figure prominently in fictionalised accounts of 
Tantra (Urban 2001; 2004). 

A poet, explorer, and mountain climber in his youth, Crowley also travelled 
widely in Asia and practised meditation and yoga in addition to Western forms 
of magic. Known in the popular press as not just the “wickedest man in the 
world" but as “arch traitor and drug fiend,” Crowley took an apparent delight 
in cultivating his own scandalous reputation, calling himself by the title the 
"Beast 666." Among his other achievements, Crowley was arguably the most 
important figure in the twentieth century revival of magic, which he spelt 
"Magick in order to distinguish it from mere stage-trickery and defined as "the 
art and science of causing change to occur in conformity with Will" (Crowley 
1976; see Urban 2004). 

At the same time, Crowley was also one of the first authors to bring Tantra 
and Indian notions of sexuality to a Western audience (Sutin 2000; Djurdjevic 
2014; Urban 2004). As he recounted in his biography or "auto-hagiography;' it 
was while travelling in India and meditating upon the worship of the lingam 
(phallus, symbol of the Hindu god Shiva) that he had his first great revelation 
about the power of sexuality. While these Indian worshippers of the lingam 
accepted the natural reality and sacred potential of the physical body, modern 
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Europeans suppressed and denied their sexuality, creating all manner of neu- 
roses and psychoses: 


One of the great sights of south India is the great temple of the Shiva 
lingam. I spent a good deal of time in its courts meditating on the mystery 
of phallic worship [...] I had not got rid of the shame of sex. My instinct 
told me that Blake was right in saying ‘The lust of the goat is the glory 
of god’ But I lacked the courage to admit it [...] Europeans cannot face 
the facts frankly; they cannot escape from their animal appetite, yet suf- 
fer the tortures of fear and shame even while gratifying it. As Freud has 
now shown, this devastating complex is not merely responsible for most 
of the social and domestic misery of Europe and America, but exposes 
the individual to neurosis. It is hardly too much to say that our lives are 
blasted by conscience. We resort to suppression and the germs created 
an abscess. 


CROWLEY 1969, 257 


However, Crowley was also an important figure in the modern transformation 
of Tantra, combining it with Western forms of sexual magic derived from ear- 
lier American and European authors such as Paschal Beverly Randolph and 
Theodor Reuss. Beginning in 1910, Crowley became closely involved with the 
European esoteric group, the Ordo Templi Orientis (O.T.O.), which combined 
elements of Tantra and yoga with Western sexual magic (Urban 2004; Bogdan 
2006). In Crowley's view, the secret of sexual magic is the most powerful of all 
magical techniques, bearing the potential to create anything the magus truly 
desires: “If this secret [of sexual magic], which is a scientific secret, were per- 
fectly understood, as it is not by me after more than twelve years' almost con- 
stant study and experiment, there would be nothing which the human imagi- 
nation can conceive that could not be realised in practice" (1969, 767; see also 
Grant 1973, 36-7, 126; Urban 2005; Bogdan 2006). 

Finally, it is also perhaps worth noting that Crowley was not only the most 
infamous occultist, magus, and pioneer of Western Tantra in the twentieth 
century, he was also a prolific novelist in his own right, who incorporated mag- 
ical themes into many of his own works of fiction. Among others, Crowley's 
Moonchild (1923) remains a classic piece of occult fiction, describing the con- 
ception of a “magical child" or ethereal being through esoteric rites. This was an 
idea that would inspire many other spiritual seekers, including the American 
occultist Jack Parsons and his companion, the young L. Ron Hubbard (also a 
novelist and later the founder of Dianetics and Scientology; see Urban 2005). 
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After Crowley, Pierre Bernard was arguably the most important figure in 
the early transformation of Tantra in the twentieth century. Indeed, Bernard 
founded his own “Tantrik Order in America,” first in San Francisco and then 
later in New York City and upstate New York. Like Crowley, Bernard identi- 
fied sex as the most powerful force in all of life and human nature, the driv- 
ing energy behind all creation, and the source of all artistic inspiration: "The 
animating impulse of all organized life is the sexual instinct [...] That affinity 
which draws the two sexes together for the [...] production of a new being, that 
overmastering universal impulse, is the most powerful factor in the human 
race and has ever been the cause of man's most exalted thought" (Bernard 
1906, 71). Conversely, the repression and denial of sexuality is the cause of all 
social and psychological ills, the root of all individual, domestic, and political 
conflicts. Much like Crowley, therefore, Bernard saw Tantra as a much-needed 
practice that would release and utilise this sexual energy for ultimate fulfil- 
ment, both material and spiritual. As one of his disciples put it, "He teaches 
the Oriental view of love as opposed to the restrained Western idea. Love |... | is 
akin to music and poetry. It unites men and women with the infinite" (Boswell 
1965, 33). 

Like Crowley, moreover, Bernard became infamous throughout the media of 
the day. On the one hand, he was known for attracting some of the most prom- 
inent, celebrated, and powerful clientele of New York high society, such as con- 
ductor Leopold Stokowski and members of the Vanderbilt family; yet on the 
other hand, Bernard came to be widely ridiculed throughout the popular press, 
labelled the “omnipotent Oom" and “loving guru,” whose Tantric sessions were 
known to have disturbed his New York neighbours with “women’s cries, but not 
those of distress" (Douglas 1997, 195; Urban 2001; Love 2011). As such, Bernard 
became perhaps the original paradigm of the seductive but corrupting sex 
guru that has been a stock novel and film character for decades. 


2 The Secrets of the Kaula Circle: Tantra in British Women's Fiction 
of the Late Colonial Era 


While Tantra was a frequent topic of discussion in nineteenth century 
Orientalist literature, it also became a recurring trope among British women 
novelists of the late colonial era. To many women writers during the twilight of 
the Raj, Tantra seemed to represent the most terrifying yet also seductive anti- 
pode to the conventional image of proper British femininity. As Benita Parry 
(1972) has shown, the dark mingling of sensuality and religious fanaticism is 
one of the most common themes in women's writing of the nineteenth and 
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early twentieth centuries. Thus, I.A.R. Wylie’s novel Daughter of Brahma (1912) 
describes India as nothing less than a ‘hell’ where the English citizen feels 
assaulted as if by some “diabolical force directed against his race and against 
civilization. The dreaming woman amongst the lotus flowers was the personifi- 
cation of a bloodthirsty heathenism" (1912, 390). Imagined as the most perverse 
union of sexuality and mystical ecstasy, Tantra was typically represented as the 
epitome of this dark seductive world. F.E.F. Penny—an evangelical Christian 
and wife of a famous missionary—recounts these hideous rites in her novel 
The Swami's Curse, where the Tantric is the one who “seeks to kill desire by 
an unlimited indulgence which brings satiety [...] The indulgence is enjoined 
by his so-called religion, and his depravity is commended as a great virtue” 
(1929, 48). 

Here I would just like to examine two of the most representative and influ- 
ential fictional accounts by British women writers of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. The first is Flora Annie Steel (1847-1929), who was born in London and 
then married a civil servant and lived in India from 1868 to 1889. Unlike many 
Victorian novelists, Steel seems to have tried to immerse herself in the Indian 
world and to learn as much as possible about its culture; yet she still held fast 
to the ideal of the superiority of British Empire and its need to rule this poten- 
tially dangerous people with a firm hand. For her, India “is a land stubbornly 
immutable, the peoples are slaves of custom [...] in a frozen social structure, in 
terror of their gods [...] but these same cowed people have as a crowd a terrify- 
ing propensity to savagery” (Parry 1972, 100—106; see Paxton 1992). Steel’s ambiv- 
alence toward India is mirrored in her equally ambivalent attitudes toward 
sexuality and the role of women. On the one hand, Steel was an outspoken 
suffragette who participated in the British campaign for women’s rights. Yet on 
the other hand, Steel’s notion of proper femininity was markedly austere, imi- 
tating the model of dispassion and strict control of desire that was the ideal of 
the strong male Englishman in India. As Nancy Paxton observes, Steel's version 
of feminism recommended that women in India adopt the same *masochistic 
Stoicism valorized by upper class men"; and, ultimately, her works seem reflect 
almost a kind of "gynophobia and fear of female sexuality" (1992, 404). 

Steel is best known today as a novelist of the Indian Mutiny, whose On the 
Face of the Waters was a huge commercial success. However, she also wrote one 
of the most influential and at times wildly imaginative accounts of Tantra in 
her novel, The Law of the Threshold. The opening scene of the book is a graphic 
description of a blood sacrifice to the goddess Kali, where a wild crowd of dev- 
otees writhe and scream in a temple splattered with gore. The Tantric goddess 
Kali seems to represent for Steel the epitome of everything wrong with the 
perverse Indian model of female sexuality and so also the antipode to her own 
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proper British ideal of womanhood: "the Dread Mother, Kali-Ma [...] symbol- 
izes the ultimate mystery in life—the mystery of Sex. The blood of birth, the 
blood of death [...] Kali as the feminine principle of life is pre-eminent in Hindu 
mythology [...] Her worship, full of horrors, is all but universal" (1924, 1-2). 

The story centres on an American convert to Tantra named Nigel 
Blennerhasset and his companion, Maya Day, a lovely Indian girl who has been 
brought up in the United States. The character of Nigel appears to be mod- 
elled directly on the notorious Pierre Bernard, founder of the Tantrik Order in 
America. Nigel, in fact, proudly claims to be an initiated member of the "Third 
Tantrik Order in America,’ the headquarters of which is San Francisco. While 
other characters in the novel deride and dismiss Tantra as a form of "black 
magic and immorality,’ Nigel boldly defends the practice as “the fifth Veda” and 
the “soul of modern Hinduism” which “holds the Dogma of the Whole World” 
(1924, 9). 

Other scenes, however, portray Nigel in rather ridiculous terms, as he parades 
about in his Tantric robes, adorned with cryptic symbols: “White robes covered 
with occult symbols in black and wanting only a stuffed cat on the shoulder to 
be the fancy dress of a witch.” The principle message of Nigel’s Tantrik Order 
is obviously similar to that of Bernard’s own real Tantrik Order in America, 
centred on the love of the Great Mother who is embodied in the human female 
body and in the universal impulse of sexual desire: “Love, Eternal, Creative, as 
manifested in the one great Mother whose earthly emblem was Woman divine, 
immortal, as the one power in the world” (1924, 47). 

Unknown to Blennerhasset, however, his Tantric cult is secretly being 
manipulated by insidious political forces. In fact, it has been subverted and 
exploited by two Jewish Bolshevist agents who are working with Indian nation- 
alists, using the secret network of the Tantrik Order in order to overthrow 
British rule. By appealing to the Indian people’s natural proclivity toward reli- 
gious fanaticism, perversion, and superstition, they hope to use the Tantric cult 
to ignite widespread violence and thereby achieve (using Bakunin’s anarchist 
phrase) “the destruction of law and order and the unchaining of evil passions” 
(1924, 37) 

As such, Steel’s novel plays upon and exaggerates many deeper fears in the 
British colonial imagination—and above all, the fear of moral and political 
subversion unleashed by these dark Tantric sexual rites. Like much of the fic- 
tion produced during the late colonial period, the novel serves, as Sara Suleri 
notes, to “confirm the precariousness of power" and the anxious fragility of the 
Empire in India (1992, 23). And yet, as Benita Parry observes, these women’s 
fictional accounts also reveal a kind of tantalising allure, a deep attraction to 
these scandalous yet deliciously transgressive practices: “They were repelled 
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because they saw their society's taboos violated and were involved in their 
betrayal; they were allured by the forbidden acts on shameless display" (1972, 
99; see Wurgaft 1983, 56). 

The second novelist I would like to examine here is Elizabeth Sharpe, who 
appears to have actually had a more extensive knowledge of Tantric practice 
than other writers of the day. Born Phoebe Elizabeth Lavender in Bangalore in 
1877, she married an officer of the Royal Ordinance Corps, John Charles Sharpe, 
and then served as the personal secretary of Sri Sir Daulatsingh, the Thakur 
Sahib of Limbdi Province (modern Gujarat). A well-connected and respected 
woman, Sharpe corresponded with Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath 
Tagore, among other prominent Indian figures of her day. In addition to works 
of fiction, Sharpe wrote extensively on aspects of Indian religions, publishing 
books on the Bhagavad Gita, the philosophy of Yoga, and even The Tantrik 
Doctrine of Immaculate Conception (1933). 

One of the most vivid and influential fictional accounts of Tantra appeared 
in Sharpe’s 1936 novel, The Secrets of the Kaula Circle. Narrated by a French 
woman named Mary de la Mont, it is the story of a young woman seduced bya 
Tibetan Tantric lama and driven into the depths of corruption by his insidious 
rituals. The narrator begins her tale by lamenting that the rites of Tantra have 
already become widespread in the West and that it is her moral obligation to 
reveal their terrible secrets: “The cult of the Circle is already in vogue in Europe 
in secret places; and I must tell the world of it all” (1936, 12). Married to her 
lama at age twenty-six, she is just one “among the many thousands of deluded 
women who prostrate before the Lamas.” Like so many naive Western women, 
she was seduced by the mystery, power, and erotic allure of this Tantric master 
from a distant realm: 


I saw the Lama's eyes flash with interest the first time he caught sight of a 
white woman so different to the others. From that day onward, I saw him 
daily; he deprived me of much: beauty, ideals, and money [...] I shud- 
dered often at his ugliness, his crudity, and his strength, but I submit- 
ted to his wishes all this same [...] He placed me under a spell, he bewil- 
dered me with the glamor of power [...] I too thought that through him 
I might reach godhood [...] He said that my beauty had driven him mad. 
He assured me that I would gain superhuman powers by the union [...] 
Something weak in me made me yield my body unresistingly to this man 
of an alien land. (1936, 14315) 


The core of Sharpe's novel—and the darkest depth of her narrator's descent 
into iniquity—is the secret ritual of the Kaula circle. One of the oldest Tantric 
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lineages in India, the Kaula (from Kula, ‘clan’ or ‘family’) is known for its use 
of the more transgressive ‘left-hand’ (vamachara) practices. While ‘right-hand’ 
traditions understand wine, meat, and sexual intercourse purely metaphori- 
cally, the left-hand traditions use these literally as ritual sacraments (Urban 
2010; White 2002). In Sharpe's narrative, this Kaula circle is portrayed as the 
ultimate excuse for unrestrained gratification of all desires: drunkenness, glut- 
tony, incest, and every other imaginable sexual perversion all here become 
sacraments. 


The Kaula circle is the circle of the worshippers of the left-hand path, 
whose secrets none but they of the circle have known till now. In this 
circle, the woman is the mother— but all desires are fulfilled—that is the 
vow [...] The outer circle of the temple of the goddess was heaped with 
raw flesh, fish and these with wine were given to those of the outer circle. 
Man after man [...] passed by me singing, reeling and dead drunk. Later 
on they would be forced to drink the forty-two bottles of wine prescribed 
by the rules of the ceremony: eat, drink and be merry and die [...] [S]tark 
naked men and women [...] with excruciating yells, leapt to their feet, 
shaking their heads [...] A voice would then cry out [...] let their desires 
be satisfied, and there would be a perfect orgy of bestiality. (1936, 46—47) 


One of the most fascinating characters in Sharpe's novel, however, is not an 
Indian devotee but an Englishman who has turned to Tantric worship in order 
to satisfy his own dark desires. Like many Europeans, we are told, he is drawn 
to the secrets of Tantra in the hope of acquiring some awesome but terrible 
power. Just as Steel's novel had fictionally portrayed Pierre Bernard, it seems 
clear that Sharpe's novel is fictionally describing the infamous Great Beast 666, 
Aleister Crowley. Sharpe tells us that the man “calls himself by a number,” the 
Satanic number 666, and that he engages in magical ceremonies that sound a 
great deal like those of Crowley’s own Ordo Templi Orientis: 


I met a European who was one of X.Y.Z's pupils. He called himself by 
a number. In the beginning he was extremely handsome, afterwards he 
grew gross [...] He had many women at his disposal [...] He learnt many 
magical processes by which he drew into his circle great phantoms [...] 
666 wore a ceremonial robe and had a pentacle, a wand, a sword, and 
a cup [...] I watched that day the spirits he evoked with the help of the 
Lamas [...] Isaw 666 fall to the ground frothing at the mouth. (1936, 48—49) 
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Such is the fate of the naive, power-hungry Westerner who is seduced into the 
black rites of Tantra: he can only end in utter self-destruction. However, after 
her own descent into debauchery and sin, Sharpe's heroine does find some 
hope of redemption: she is finally saved, not by the weird rites of Tantra, but 
by her eventual return to Christianity. Having washed her Tantric sins in the 
blood of the Lamb, she finds the light of salvation back in the pure faith of the 
Church: *Hope came to me again. I knew then that God lives in the sweet, ten- 
der simple things of life—and He is the resurrected man, the Christ" (1936, 56). 

In sum, Sharpe's novel not only claims to reveal the darkest secrets of the 
Kaula circle; it also provides a dire warning to any Westerners who might— 
like 666—be seduced by its evils and finally offers the hope of salvation. Just 
as India's own salvation lies in the just, orderly, rational rule of the British 
Empire, so too, the heroine's salvation lies in the pure, sanctifying light of the 
Christian faith. 


3 "A Warning to all Young Girls": Alma Hirsig and the American 
Love Cult 


One of the most remarkable accounts of Tantra and sexual magic from this 
period is the semi-autobiographical account of Alma Hirsig, who wrote under 
the pseudonym Marian Dockerill. Published with the deliciously seductive 
title My Life in a Love Cult: A Warning to all Young Girls, Hirsig's book weaves 
together a narrative of her own psychological and family background, her 
early interest in sex and first love affairs, a sensationalistic account of her sis- 
ter's involvement with Aleister Crowley, and her own relationship with Pierre 
Bernard. As such, it brings together many of the key themes of early twentieth 
century fictional accounts of India, Tantra, and sexual magic—the lure of the 
exotic Orient, the perverse mixture of religion and sexuality, the decadence 
of so-called gurus of these black arts, and the corruption of innocent white 
women by these Eastern temptations. The text is also richly illustrated with 
both a provocative colour cover image (figure 8.1) and numerous black and 
white sketches, which no doubt added to its allure on the paperback shelf. 

Born in Switzerland and raised in the United States, Hirsig has a rather dif- 
ferent perspective on Tantra than the British women writers in colonial India. 
While Steel and Sharpe recount the subversive horrors of Tantra that threaten 
to undermine British rule, Hirsig narrates the rise of Tantra to the highest ech- 
elons of American aristocratic society and concludes with a surprisingly sex- 
positive message at the end of her tale. 


FIGURE 8.1 Cover image for Marian Dockerill (1928), My Life in a Love Cult: A Warning to All 
Young Girls 
SOURCE: BETTER PUBLISHING COMPANY. PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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It seems significant that Hirsig begins her tale with a long autobiographical 
narrative that discusses her family, her father, and her early interests in sexual- 
ity. This is clearly a product of a historical period heavily informed by Freudian 
psychoanalysis, and we can see the author laying out the psychodynamic roots 
of her own later immersions in these perverse sex cults. Her father, she recalls, 
was a "drunkard; at the last a sot. So much so that my gently bred mother was 
compelled to leave [...] and take with her the six girls whom she could no longer 
bear having see their father in his besotted condition" (1928, 10). She then 
links the loss of her father directly to the development of the hyper-sexuality 
that informed both her and her sibling's adult lives: "The compensation for 
my father's bibbery is the emotional, sensitive, highly-sexed natures that have 
been the heritage of my sisters and my brother and my myself" This intense 
sexuality from her early development, she reflects, was what later drove her 
to seek out her first lovers and, finally, to enter into secret sex cults (1928, 10). 

A large portion of the narrative is devoted to the figure and following of 
Aleister Crowley—someone whom Alma Hirsig herself had never met, but 
whom her sister, Lea, had known quite intimately. At the time that Hirsig pub- 
lished her account, Crowley was already an infamous figure in the British and 
American press, so she makes sure to identify this section of the book as one 
of "Weird Tales" that not only confirm the "startling occurrences and appalling 
consequences" traceable to Crowley, but also reveal *many things of him and 
his love cult activities that have not, before, been brought to light" (1928, 50). 
Thus, her narrative is presented as an exposé of Crowley's secret cult and its 
widespread influence throughout Europe, America, and England: 


Fate led me to the inside story of those drug orgies, the worship of Satan 
as a deity, and the terrible pagan rites with which the brilliant English 
poet and explorer, Aleister Crowley, stirred the world as no one else in his 
time. (1928, 49-50) 


Proclaiming himself an ‘Anti-Christ’ naming himself ‘the Beast of the 
Apocalypse, he sallied forth to become the head of the most notorious 
cult of his age, the infamous O.T.O. Though every effort has been made 
to suppress it, it flourishes even now—in secret—in many parts of our 
country and in Europe. (1928, 50) 


Alma's sister Lea had in fact been one of Crowley's closest partners and sexual 
companions, known as his “scarlet woman.” In Alma's narrative, however, she 
becomes a fanatical sex addict, willingly sacrificing her soul and body to this 
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demented, self-proclaimed Anti-Christ, and allowing him to corrupt her both 
physically and spiritually: 


I—I am his High Priestess! I am his Woman of Babylon, not the scarlet 
woman of the putrid-minded, but the scarlet maiden of the Apocalypse, 
forever bound to him by my lover my Anti-Christ [...] With his own dag- 
ger, white hot, he has branded me, his chattel, forever! Ah, the exquisite 


agony, the joy! (1928, 53) 


In sum, Hirsig's narrative is one of the more important texts for the creation 
of Crowley's sensational reputation as both a Satanist (which he was not) and 
a sex-fiend (which he may have been, though perhaps on not so dramatic a 
scale), while also equating Tantra and sex magic as a path of awesome but ter- 
rible, corrupting power. 

After her account of her sister's relations with Crowley, Alma goes on to 
describe her own intimate encounters with Pierre Bernard and his uniquely 
American cult of sex: “He was the head of the ‘Tantrik’ cult, its loving guru, 


>” 


its loving Tantrik guru, " whose followers “look on him almost as a god, these 
days. Imagine being loved by a god!” (1928, 67). Again, in keeping with the 
Freudian episteme of the time period, the narrative pays particular attention 
to Bernard's unique ability to read the individual psychology, personal prob- 
lems, and neuroses of each of his female followers; he understands their dual 
desire to be worshipped and enslaved, manipulating that knowledge to draw 
them deeper into his cultic web: "He knows women. He knows their com- 
plexes, unsuspected by them. He knows the urge of a woman to be a ‘Queen’ 
[...] He knows the insistent feminine urge to be a slave [...] He knows, too, the 
child is in the grown-up, the unrest of those who have forgotten how to play" 
(1928, 68). 

One of the most interesting aspects of Hirsig's text, however, is that it also 
narrates the rise of Bernard's Tantrik Order from exotic, Oriental obscurity to 
the highest echelons of aristocratic, elite society during the first half of the 
twentieth century. After his rise to prominence in New York City, Bernard went 
on to establish an elite Tantric country club in Nyack (upstate New York state), 
allegedly financed by members of the Vanderbilt family and other wealthy 
patrons: 


They say he had to borrow money to buy his Nyack place and set up his 
exclusive colony [...] today, he has a following headed by no less a person- 
age than Mrs. W.K. Vanderbilt whose daughter, the former Barbara Hatch 
Rutherford, ‘cured’ of nervous ills and the effects of a most disastrous 
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matrimonial venture through Tantric teachings, is married to W.K. 
Nichols, one of Oom’s assistants. (1928, 68) 


The Nyack retreat, in turn, became an exclusive and highly prestigious spiritual/ 
recreational centre, rivalling the most elite clubs of the day: "Exclusiveness and 
secrecy have done wonders for Oom. It is so difficult to join the Nyack colony! 
Almost impossible. Or at least, it is much like joining one of those exclusive 
clubs where one must be put up for membership twenty years before one is 
born" (1928, 68; see Bernard 1935; Urban 2001). 

After recounting her involvement with Oom’s aristocratic love cult, Hirsig 
concludes her text with a curious note entitled “a warning to all young girls.’ 
Although this is entitled a “warning,” it is really more of an ironic affirmation of 
a young woman's right to pursue love, pleasure, and sexual fulfilment. Despite 
her own involvement in these strange love cults, Hirsig still maintains that it is 
both the right and even the duty of each woman to seek out love, remembering 
the adage that “tis better to have loved and lost” and therefore be willing to 
sometimes “forget all restraints and give yourself over to that irresistible flood 
of passion.” Indeed, “it is the birthright of every girl to know real love—that 
love which thrills us to the very core of our being [...] Do not be afraid of love! 
Do not be afraid to love! [...] He who hesitates is lost” (1928, 82). 

In sum, Hirsig’s account is remarkable for a number of reasons. Among oth- 
ers, it narrates the strange journey of Tantra from India to the United States, 
where it was transformed from a highly esoteric, dangerous, and—to most 
Western readers—terrifying practice into a popular movement now embraced 
by the most wealthy and respectable members of America’s high society. At 
the same time, she also reflects the ways in which Tantra had not only been 
largely identified with sex, but also identified with sexual fulfilment as a pos- 
itive thing—no longer the depraved decadence imagined by missionaries, 
Orientalist scholars, and British novelists, but now an affirmation of women’s 
desires, needs, and rights to sexual pleasure. As such, it foreshadows by several 
decades the full-fledged emergence of American-style Tantra during the 1960s 
and 70s, when it became a central part of the counter-cultural movement and 
the sexual revolution, now re-branded as a "cult of ecstasy" and the ultimate 
spiritual practice for the New Age (Douglas 1997; Urban 2003). 
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4 Conclusions: Sex Magic and the Left-Hand Path in the Twenty-First 
Century 


To conclude, I would like to highlight a few of the most important themes in 
these women's novels and then briefly discuss their legacy in the twenty-first 
century. Here I would simply note three key tropes in these works that have 
had a lasting impact on the modern imagining of Tantra, both in the West and 
in India. The first is the general identification of Tantra with sex and sexual 
magic. While sexuality is generally a minor theme in most Sanskrit tantras, it is 
the central and identifying feature in virtually all Western views of Tantra, and 
this equation of Tantra with sex was clearly highlighted and amplified in these 
fictional accounts. The second theme is the identification of Tantra not simply 
with sex but also with black magic and with the dark, sinister, and malevolent 
side of power. Again, sorcery (abhichara) or malevolent magic does play some 
role in traditional forms of Asian Tantra (see Urban 2010), but it becomes the 
defining feature in these fictional accounts and so also in many popular forms 
of Western Tantra. Finally, the third theme is the confluence, comingling, and 
often equation of Tantra with British and American forms of occultism, par- 
ticularly with the work of Crowley and Bernard. By the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, Tantra had come to be increasingly combined and at times completely 
identified with Western sexual magic, and these fictional accounts contributed 
significantly to this general fusion (or confusion) of East and West (see Urban 
2003; 2004; 2005; Djurdjevic 2014). 

The legacy of these fictional narratives of Tantra is at least twofold. First, 
they have helped inspire many popular forms of sex magic and Tantra that 
are now ubiquitous throughout mainstream bookstores, websites and self-help 
workshops across the U.S., U.K., and Europe. Interestingly enough, some of the 
most influential popular works on Tantra/sex magic today are also written by 
women, such as Margo Anand's best-selling Art of Sexual Ecstasy and Art of 
Sexual Magic (1989; 1996), Aneesha Dillon's Tantric Pulsation (2005), among 
many, many others. Clearly, these contemporary female authors have over- 
come Steel's austere gynophobia and instead embraced the more 'American' 
Tantric attitude of Alma Hirsig, by advocating a woman's right to seek out opti- 
mal love, pleasure, and sexual fulfilment. 

A second legacy of these fictional accounts is that they have helped, at least 
in part, to give rise to the ‘Left-Hand Path’ as modern magical current.? While 


2 The phrase ‘left-hand path’ here is a translation of the Sanskrit term vamachara, which is 
used in numerous Tantric texts as the counterpart to the dakshinachara or ‘right-hand path" 
The vama path is the more literal path that uses transgressive substances and practices such 
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the modern Left-Hand Path is inspired to some degree by vamachara forms 
of Tantra, it is also very much a product of European and American magical 
currents from the mid-nineteenth century to the present, including the work 
of Crowley and his successors such as Kenneth Grant (1973; see Urban 2005). 
This mixture, mingling, and (con-)fusion of Tantra with Western sexual magic 
is clearly a theme in these fictional accounts, but it has now become a stand- 
ard trope for virtually all contemporary advocates the Left-Hand Path, whether 
they be members of the Fraternitas Saturni such as Frater U.:D. in his Secrets 
of Western Sexual Magic (2002), Satanists such as Nikolas and Zeena Schreck 
in their Demons of the Flesh (2002), or 'Odinist' occultists such as Stephen 
Flowers in his Lords of the Left-Hand Path (2012). In sum, the secrets of the 
Kaula circle—once decried as the most perverse and insidious form of moral 
corruption—have been embraced by new generations of magical practition- 
ers, in large part precisely because of their transgressive, antinomian, and dan- 
gerous possibilities. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Drawing Down the Moon 


From Classical Greece to Modern Wicca? 


Ethan Doyle White 


Late at night, in a suburban English living room, a small group of naked men 
and women assemble around a magic circle. The coven's high priestess stands 
with her back to the altar, her arms held crossed against her breasts in imita- 
tion of the ancient god Osiris. In her right hand is a wand; in her left a scourge. 
The high priest kneels before her. He proceeds to give her the Fivefold Kiss, in 
turn placing his lips upon her right foot, left foot, right knee, left knee, womb, 
right breast, left breast, and finally her lips. The high priest then kneels again 
at the foot of the high priestess, declaring: “I invoke thee and call upon thee, 
Mighty Mother of us all, bringer of all fruitfulness; by seed and root, by bud and 
stem, by leaf and flower and fruit, by life and love do I invoke thee to descend 
upon the body of this thy servant and priestess.” He continues his invocation 
before standing and taking a pace backwards. The high priestess then takes her 
wand and draws the shape of a pentagram in the air before her. As she does so, 
she declares: “Of the Mother darksome and divine, mine the scourge, and mine 
the kiss; the five-point star of love and bliss—here I charge you, in this sign" 
(Farrar and Farrar 1981, 40-42; the basic account of the ritual is also provided 
in sources such as Luhrmann 1989, 50-51). 

Through this act, one of the central rites within various forms of the modern 
Pagan religion of Wicca, it is believed that the Goddess herself is invoked into 
the body of the high priestess, enabling her to recite the Charge of the Goddess 
and oversee the rest of the ritual proceedings. Within Wicca, this particular 
rite is known most commonly as 'Drawing Down the Moon, an unusual name 
given that the ritual entails no specific reference to the moon at all. However, 
this moniker is not a novel one, but rather has its origins in the ancient 
world, having been applied to an alleged rite of the Thessalian witches that 
was repeatedly mentioned in Greco-Roman literature from the late Classical 
period onward. 

Wicca is a new religious movement that developed in England during 
the early-to-mid twentieth century. At its heart is the witch-cult theory, the 
claim popularised by the Egyptologist Margaret Murray (1863-1963) that the 
witches persecuted in the early modern period were not members of a Satanic 
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conspiracy but rather were adherents of a surviving pre-Christian religion 
(on Murray's life see Sheppard 2013; on her witch-cult theory and its flaws 
see Simpson 1994; Oates and Wood 1998; Noble 2005). Early Wiccans usu- 
ally believed that their belief system was the genuine survival of this ancient 
witchcraft religion, although since the witch-cult theory was academically 
discredited in the 1960s and 1970s many practitioners have come to recognise 
the ahistoricity of this narrative while at the same time retaining an affinity 
with historical ‘pagans’ and ‘witches.’ Wicca contains diverse views on theo- 
logical issues, and in its early years was largely duotheistic, believing in a com- 
plementary God and Goddess, while subsequent developments have taken it 
in more monotheistic and polytheistic directions. Wiccans typically practice 
rites either solitarily or in groups known as covens, and also observe a series 
of seasonally-based festivals, known as Sabbats, throughout the year (Doyle 
White 2016a). 

Wicca is the largest and best-known form of modern Paganism. Used aca- 
demically, the term ‘modern Paganism’ applies to a wide array of modern 
religious groups that are self-consciously inspired by those religious systems 
of Europe and its neighbouring lands which existed prior to the Abrahamic 
religions' rise to dominance (Doyle White 2016b, 44). It is also a form of occult- 
ism, a term that Wouter Hanegraaff (1996, 422) has defined (for academic 
purposes) as describing "all attempts by esotericists to come to terms with a 
disenchanted world or, alternatively, by people in general to make sense of eso- 
tericism from the perspective of a disenchanted secular world.” In this sense it 
can be seen alongside religions such as Spiritualism, Theosophy, and various 
forms of modern Satanism, all of which have formulated their esoteric ideas 
within the context of Western modernity. More specifically, Wicca should also 
be seen as one of the younger forms of what Bernd-Christian Otto has usefully 
called “Western learned magic" and thus constitutes part of a lengthy tradition 
transmitted by “Western ritual specialists who often applied the concept of 
‘magic’ as a term of self-reference and self-valorisation" (Otto 2016, 163). Not 
only do Wiccans identify as being practitioners of “magic”, but they also often 
express a connection—whether literal or metaphorical—with various ritual 
specialists of the past who also identified in this manner. 

The relationship between fictional literature and Wicca, and with mod- 
ern Paganism more widely, is one that has been academically explored from 
various angles. Research has looked at the developing proto-Pagan themes in 
early twentieth-century British literature (Freeman 2004; Graf 2007), and on 
the impact that some of this literature, such as romanticist poetry and Robert 
Graves’ The White Goddess, had on Wicca’s development (Hutton 1999). Other 
scholars have turned their attention to the manner in which ideas generated 
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within the modern Pagan movement have influenced forms of fictional litera- 
ture, particularly when it comes to the depiction of Europe's pre-Christian soci- 
eties within fantasy fiction (Fry 1993; Harvey 2000; Bramwell 2009; Kraemer 
2009). Some comparative work has also taken place. Bittarello (2008a), 
for instance, has examined how ideas about religion and the body found in 
science-fiction compare to those present in forms of modern Paganism. 
Similarly Kraemer (2011) has compared the presentation of 'sacred non- 
monogamy’ in the work of American science-fiction writer Robert A. Heinlein 
(1907-1988) with those in the novels of prominent American Wiccan Starhawk 
(b.1951). What this small but growing body of research demonstrates is that 
modern Paganism has a complex relationship with different forms of literary 
fiction, being influenced by it in some ways, influencing it in others, and even 
mirroring developments within certain genres. 

However, all of this research has focused on literary fiction as a modern phe- 
nomenon, primarily examining works written from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury to the present. This chapter will attempt something a little different by 
examining how forms of fiction produced in Classical antiquity have come to 
inform one particular form of modern Paganism, Wicca. Doing so encroaches 
into the territory of Classical reception-studies, a field of research which 
focuses on the ways in which the Classical past has been received, interpreted, 
and utilised by post-Classical societies. Thus far there has been comparatively 
little work on modern Paganism carried out within the context of Classical 
reception-studies (Doyle White 2019), although at least one study (Bittarello 
2008b) has examined how recorded Classical rituals have been reinterpreted 
for the purposes of modern Pagan rites. To improve our understandings of this 
issue, this chapter provides an overview of the Greco-Roman accounts which 
referred to Thessalian witches pulling the moon down to earth. That achieved, 
it examines how the early Gardnerian Wiccans drew in part on these accounts, 
and on earlier lunar rituals within Western learned magic, to create the rite 
which became known as ‘Drawing Down the Moon, one of the central compo- 
nents of the Gardnerian liturgy. Finally, it considers how this phrase has had a 
wider impact not only in the modern Pagan milieu, but across Western culture 
more broadly. 


1 Classical Origins 
From the late Classical period onward, the societies of Greece and Rome held 


to the idea that the witches of Thessaly, an area of north-eastern Greece, had 
the power to call down the moon from the sky and thereby plunge the earth 
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into darkness (Hill 1973; Bicknell 1984; Phillips 2002; see also Gordon 1999, 223- 
24; Ogden 2002, 236-40). We are aware of this from a wide range of literary 
references, although said mentions appear far more frequently in Roman as 
opposed to Hellenic literature (Phillips 2002, 381). According to Daniel Ogden 
(2002, 236), these testify to the fact that it was “one of the most familiar com- 
monplaces of literary magic in the Graeco-Roman world." Moreover, the asso- 
ciation between Thessaly and sorcery became such that, in the words of Georg 
Luck (1985, 31), Thessaly could even be considered “the classical country of 
witchcraft" (a similar assessment was made by Collins 2008, 53). 

According to Phillips (2002, 378-39), the earliest surviving mention of 
the rite appears to be in a joke featured in Aristophanes' The Clouds, written 
in the late fifth century BCE. In this, the protagonist Strepsiades states that 
he would pay a Thessalian witch woman to take down the moon in order to 
avoid paying his debts, which are paid by the month (749-55). The next refer- 
ence is in Plato's Gorgias, where a brief mention of the ritual is attributed to 
Socrates (513). Many Latin authors also made passing reference to the trope, 
among them the likes of Lucius Apuleius, Horace, Ovid, and Seneca (listed in 
Tavenner 1916, 20; on Lucan's depiction of Erichtho see Kyle Fraser's chapter 
in this volume). Pliny the Elder (Natural History 30.6) reveals that Menander 
wrote a comedy known as "The Thessalian Woman”, which—although now 
lost—played upon the stereotype of women from this region being witches 
capable of calling down the moon. As presented in some of these sources, the 
witches created love potions containing *moon-juice" (virus lunare) that had 
been left upon the earth, with one source claiming that they had to sacrifice 
both their eyes and their children to successfully pull the moon down from the 
sky (Ogden 2002, 236-38). 

Given that our sources for this rite are often tangential, it remains unclear 
what connection they had to any ritual practices that were actually carried 
out in Thessaly or elsewhere in the ancient Mediterranean. Although schol- 
ars have generally assumed that there had been a real rite behind the leg- 
end, there nevertheless remains a debate as to the nature of such a practice 
(Phillips 2002, 385). Several Classical authors described the pulling down of 
the moon as a trick performed by charlatans who used astronomical knowl- 
edge to predict a coming eclipse and then claim it as their own work. While 
acknowledging that this may have happened, D. E. Hill (1973, 224-29) argued 
that this could not explain the phenomenon in its entirety. Ultimately, we do 
not know—and probably never will—if there ever was a real rite practised in 
the Mediterranean that spawned the literary trope or not. It is possible that 
the relationship was more complex than this. It could be that the literary trope 
generated oral folklore which then inspired real practises, and that these in 
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turn fed back into both folklore and literature. As modern examples of “fiction- 
based religions" (Davidsen 2013) make clear, it is perfectly possible for fictional 
literature to inspire real-life ritual practices, and it would be a mistake to uncrit- 
ically assume that this could not have occurred in the distant past, particularly 
if individuals did not regard the literary accounts they read as being fictional. 
(Such occurrences are, for instance, suggested by Kyle Fraser's chapter in this 
volume; see his discussion of an invocation of the moon goddess, Selene, as 
outlined in the Greek Magical Papyri). Despite the uncertainty regarding what 
rites really took place in the ancient world, it is clearer that the literary records 
helped to pass on the idea of the ritual to later generations. It was, for example, 
even drawn upon by the early modern English writer Reginald Scot in his The 
Discoverie of Witchcraft (1886 [1584], 8, 88, 141, 183, 202, 203), where he cites 
Ovid and Horace in recounting how witches drew down the moon. 


2 Interpretation by Gardner 


At the forefront of early Wicca's development was Gerald Gardner (1884-1964), 
an Englishman who had worked as a civil servant in Southeast Asia for much 
of his life. On retirement, he relocated to southern England, where his interest 
in occultism led him to join an esoteric organisation operating in the area of 
the New Forest: the Rosicrucian Order Crotona Fellowship. It was through his 
membership of this Order, he later alleged, that he met a secretive coven of 
Wiccans who initiated him into their cabal in 1939. The existence of this group, 
now commonly known as the New Forest coven, remains an issue of debate 
among scholars of Wiccan history. Gardner's biographer Philip Heselton 
(2000) has presented a compelling if circumstantial case for the coven's exist- 
ence, although two other scholars working in this field, Aidan Kelly (1991 xviii- 
xix; 2007, 22-23) and Chas S. Clifton (2004, 267-70; 2006, 14-15), have inde- 
pendently suggested that it never actually existed, but rather was a fiction that 
Gardner invented to hide the fact that he had crafted his version of Wicca in its 
virtual entirety during the late 1940s and early 1950s. The case remains open. 
What is well documented is that after the Second World War, Gardner relo- 
cated to London and that in the late 1940s and early 1950s he established his 


1 Ifthecontents of these fictional texts were interpreted as being accurate historical accounts, 
any subsequent rituals would thus not actually constitute “fiction-based religions" as the 
term is defined by Davidsen (2013). Nevertheless, the point being made here is that there is no 
intrinsic reason why, in the ancient world, literary accounts that describe events which never 
really happened could not have inspired people to carry out the same or similar practices. 
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own Wiccan group, the Bricket Wood coven, which met in the grounds of a 
naturist club near the city of St Albans. Gardner’s tradition—now known as 
Gardnerian Wicca—clearly revolved heavily around Gardner's own ideas and 
the liturgies that he composed, even if there may have been a core set of beliefs 
and practices that he had inherited from the New Forest coven. He promoted a 
variant of Wicca revolving around a Horned God and a Mother Goddess, with 
groups organised into covens led by a high priest and high priestess. Anyone 
who wanted to become a member of the tradition had to be initiated in a cer- 
emony carried out by a pre-existing member of the opposite sex (on the early 
history of Gardnerian Wicca, see Heselton 2003). 

In 1953 Gardner initiated Doreen Valiente (1922-1999) into the Gardnerian 
tradition. Having practised forms of Western learned magic for several years 
prior, Valiente soon rose to become high priestess of the Bricket Wood coven. 
Valiente helped Gardner to rewrite much of his ritual liturgy and assisted him 
in the production of some of his non-fiction work too. However, concerns sur- 
rounding Gardner's conduct, namely his publicity seeking and his perceived 
misogyny, resulted in a schism within the group. In 1957, Valiente and her sup- 
porters seceded to establish their own short-lived coven. Over the next few 
decades, Valiente involved herself in a number of non-Gardnerian forms of 
Wicca, such as the Coven of Atho run by Raymond Howard and then the Clan 
of Tubal Cain led by Robert Cochrane (1931-1966). She later authored several 
books on Wicca and other occult subjects, coming to be widely regarded as the 
"Mother of Modern Witchcraft" within the Wiccan community (on Valiente, 
see Heselton 2016). 

Gardner was eager to promote his new religion. Aside from regularly giv- 
ing interviews for television, radio, and newspapers, he also wrote a series of 
books on the subject. The first of these, High Magic's Aid (1949), was a novel 
featuring a group of Wiccans active in thirteenth-century England. This was 
followed by two non-fiction books, Witchcraft Today (1954) and The Meaning 
of Witchcraft (1959), each consisting of his own rather eclectic ideas about the 
Murrayite witch-cult, which he always maintained had been the religion from 
which Wicca descended. Gardner also eagerly initiated a wide range of women 
into his tradition, helping to ensure that new Gardnerian covens were estab- 
lished in various parts of Britain, as well as in Australia and the United States. 
His death in 1964 did not hinder the growth either of Gardnerian Wicca or the 
wider Wiccan movement, which continued to develop and expand over the 
coming decades. 

Gardner's ritual liturgies were included in a series of texts that came to 
be known as the Book of Shadows. The existence of these texts has allowed 
researchers to establish a chronology mapping out the way in which Gardner 
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developed and adapted a number of his rites, including Drawing Down the 
Moon. In the latter part of the 1940s, Gardner assembled a book of instruc- 
tions for various rituals that was given the mock archaic title of "Ye Bok of ye 
Art Magical" On the thirty-seventh page of this manuscript, buried within the 
instructions for a rite to mark the Sabbat of May Eve, is an invocation calling the 
"mighty Mother of all life and fertility" to enter the body of the High Priestess 
(reproduced in Kelly 2007, 95, 108, an improved version of Kelly 1991, 52). It 
is noteworthy that at this juncture no mention is made of the term 'Drawing 
Down the Moon' nor is there any reference to anything lunar in this section 
of the manuscript. This suggests that while Gardner had established the rudi- 
mentary basis of the ritual that would become known as 'Drawing Down the 
Moon; he had not likely appended that name to it at this time. 

Among Gardner's other projects in this period was his 1949 novel High 
Magic5 Aid. Here, the act of drawing down the moon is mentioned in passing 
during a conversation between Thur Peterson, a magician-cum-physician, and 
Morven, a priestess in the witch-cult. In informing Peterson about the history 
of the cult, Morven notes that “the Greek witches could draw down the Spirit of 
the Moon’, adding that this was connected to the goddess Artemis, who “could 
reveal the future and help gain the love of men" (Gardner 1999 [1949], 78). This 
makes it abundantly clear that by the end of the 1940s, Gardner was well aware 
of the concept of drawing down the moon as it appeared in Classical literature. 

As noted by Ronald Hutton (1999, 245), the term ‘Drawing Down the Moon’ 
makes its first actual appearance in the Wiccan context in Witchcraft Today, a 
non-fiction, if often wildly inaccurate, book published in 1954. Here, Gardner 
discusses "one very interesting ceremony: the Cauldron of Regeneration and 
the Dance of the Wheel, or Yule, to cause the sun to be reborn, or summer to 
return" (Gardner 1954, 24). As part of this ceremony, he notes: 


The circle is cast and purified, the celebrants also being purified in the 
usual manner, and the ordinary business of the cult is done. Then the 
small ceremony is performed (sometimes called ‘Drawing down the 
Moon’) so that the High Priestess is regarded as the incarnation of the 
goddess. 


GARDNER 1954, 24 


No indication is provided that this name in any way derived from Classical 
literature or the ancient witches of Thessaly; indeed, the latter are not men- 
tioned at all in the book, although the evidence from High Magic's Aid demon- 
strates that Gardner clearly knew of them at this stage. Moreover, this is also 
despite the fact that elsewhere in Witchcraft Today, Gardner turns his attention 
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more fully to the ancient Greco-Roman world in arguing that the Mystery 
Cults, which he claimed derived many of their ideas from ancient Egypt, had 
influenced the developing European witch-cult which had survived as Wicca 
(Gardner 1954, 82-96). 

Although it is in Gardner's book that we first find the term 'Drawing Down 
the Moon' used in reference to the Wiccan rite, nowhere here is it explicitly 
stated that this was a term that he himself coined. It thus may be suggested 
that his statement that this name was only "sometimes" applied to the rite may 
suggest that he was not responsible for developing it. If he had, then he may 
have been more likely to claim that the rite was so-called as a definitive state- 
ment. There were a number of other Wiccans involved in his coven during the 
opening years of the 1950s, but by far the most significant was Valiente. Could 
it have been she who came up with the name? Certainly, she was keen to con- 
tribute many aspects to Wicca, and had the flair for poetic description that 
Gardner apparently lacked. However, she was only initiated into Gardnerian 
Wicca at Midsummer 1953, by which point the manuscript for Witchcraft Today 
may already have been with the publisher. 

With Valiente's assistance (Valiente 1989, 68), Gardner followed Witchcraft 
Today with The Meaning of Witchcraft, published in 1959. In contrast to its pre- 
decessor, here there is no direct reference to a Wiccan ritual called Drawing 
Down the Moon, however mention is instead made of its ancient Greek coun- 
terpart. When discussing the Wiccan Goddess, whom Gardner presents as 
"the Great Mother of All, the giver of fertility and the power of reproduction’, 
he relates that she was also "the Goddess of Magic and Magicians. Aphrodite 
taught her son Jason 'to draw down the dark Moon, invoke Hecate; for she her- 
self had not the power of magic. " From this he adds more about the “Rites of 
Hecate" which he describes as having taken place at night, although does not 
make any further mention of the drawing down of the moon (Gardner 1971 
[1959], 133). Later, Gardner returns to the Thessalian witches, albeit without 
mention of their lunar rite, by discussing Lucius Apuleius' The Golden Ass (or 
Metamorphoses), stating that "it is essentially a romance of witchcraft. In it 
many of the concepts of the behaviour of mediaeval witches can be found." He 
uses this story to support his claim that "the concept of witches as followers of 
the moon goddess, and enchantresses whom it was dangerous to meddle with, 
was already well known to the Roman world" (Gardner 1971 [1959], 87). This is 
in general keeping with the book's emphasis on Wicca as a *moon cult" with a 
"Moon Goddess" who is the consort of a Horned God (ibid., 19, 22). 

A1946 copy of Lucius Apuleius’ volume was found in Gardner's library when 
it was ultimately acquired by the Wiccan Church of Canada in 1987, suggesting 
that he probably would have had access to the book and may well have read 
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it (New Wiccan Church 2004). Alternatively, this mention of Apuleius’ work 
in The Meaning of Witchcraft may not actually be Gardner's own contribution 
but might instead be due to Valiente. Supporting this possibility is the fact that 
in her 1973 encyclopaedia An ABC of Witchcraft, Valiente (1984 [1973], 10-12) 
includes an entry on Apuleius in which she describes his work as “a romance 
of witchcraft", a direct paraphrase of Gardner's Meaning of Witchcraft. Either 
she has deliberately copied from Gardner's earlier tome or—more likely—the 
wording had been her own to start with. 

Having outlined this evidence, it is pertinent to ask how the early Wiccans 
utilised these ancient Greco-Roman sources. One factor that is immediately 
apparent is that the Gardnerian Drawing Down the Moon was never created 
as a simple imitation or recreation of a rite described in ancient texts. Instead, 
there are significant differences between what the two rituals attempt to do 
and how they go about doing it. The ancient ritual described in Greco-Roman 
sources was portrayed as literally trying to bring the moon down to earth; noth- 
ing like this occurs in the Gardnerian Wiccan rite, which in fact fails to engage 
with the moon as a celestial object in any literal manner. The Gardnerian 
Wiccan ritual involves the Goddess entering and possessing the high priestess, 
but the Greco-Roman accounts make little or no explicit reference to a deity, 
let alone one possessing a human as part of the rite. Moreover, the Greco- 
Roman ritual was described as an act undertaken for a pragmatic purpose; 
to obtain an ingredient that could be used in love potions. While Gardnerian 
Wiccan rituals often do have a specific raison d'être (to heal an individual, help 
someone gain required employment etc.), the actual Drawing Down the Moon 
rite itself lacks any such purpose, and instead is a prelude to the high priestess' 
recitation of the Charge of the Goddess. 

While the early Gardnerians were thus not trying to simply recreate what 
they were reading about in ancient Greco-Roman sources, in creating their 
Drawing Down the Moon ritual it is probable that they were influenced by 
earlier rites found within Western learned magic.? Gardner, Valiente, and oth- 
ers were all familiar with a range of earlier writings and traditions pertaining 


2 Somewhat complicating this issue is the fact that several volumes in the Gardner library, 
as it was acquired by the Wiccan Church of Canada in 1987, were only published after his 
death in 1964. These were probably acquired by his heir, Monique Wilson, between Gardner's 
death and Wilson's sale of the collection to Ripley's Believe it or Not in 1973. It is thus pos- 
sible that the 1946 edition of Lucius Apuleius may have only entered the collection after 
Gardner's death. 

3 Credit must go to the editors of this volume for encouraging me to explore this angle, and for 
highlighting to me the role of the Arbatel. 
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to the practice of “magic”, although the clearest and perhaps greatest influ- 
ence upon them was probably Aleister Crowley (1875-1947), the prominent 
British occultist and magician who established the religion of Thelema in the 
opening decades of the twentieth century. Both Ronald Hutton (1999, 171-81, 
216—23; 2012) and Henrik Bogdan (2009) have discussed Crowley's relation- 
ship with Gardner and with Wicca more broadly, helping to demolish various 
misconceptions while demonstrating the very clear influence that Crowley 
exerted upon Gardner. Bogdan (2012, 11) notes, for example, that Crowley's 
understanding of magic heavily informed Gardner's, much as it also informed 
other twentieth-century magicians such as Anton LaVey (1930-1997). Wording 
drawn from Crowley's "Gnostic Mass" even appears, in an altered form, in the 
liturgy of the Gardnerian Drawing Down the Moon ritual (as noted by d'Este 
and Rankine 2008, 132-33). 

Crowley was certainly interested in lunar rites. His novel, Moonchild, writ- 
ten largely in 1917 but only published in 1929, goes so far as to reference such a 
ritual in its title. In Moonchild, an order of Thelemic magicians hold a ritual at a 
Neapolitan villa in which they call upon Luna, “not meaning the actual moon, 
but an idea similar to the poets' ideas of her" They invoke Luna's influence 
upon a pregnant woman, a practice intended to result in the birth of a being "of 
infinite knowledge and power, who would be able to bring the whole world in to 
Light and Truth" (Crowley 2010 [1929], 108-09). The rite itself entailed invoca- 
tions of Artemis, an ancient Greek goddess associated with the moon (Crowley 
2010 [1929], 145-47).^ Previously, Crowley had utilised the idea of invoking the 
moon in one of his Rites of Eleusis, a series of seven rituals publicly performed 
at London's Caxton Hall, each centred on a celestial body. Of these, the rite 
to invoke Luna was the last, taking place in November 1910 (Kaczynski 2010, 
228). Crowley included the script for these Rites of Eleusis as a supplement to 
volume one, number six of his periodical, The Equinox, which was published 
in 1911 (Crowley 1911). Crowley's framework of invoking seven celestial bodies, 
one of which was the moon, was not a novel interpretation, but rather drew 
on a longer tradition in Western learned magic. It was for instance utilised by 
Francis Barrett in his book The Magus, published in 1801, where he includes the 
seven celestial bodies in a section on “talismanic magic" (Barrett 1801, 142—157). 


4 Although not a standard part of Wiccan liturgy, Crowley's moonchild ritual has been carried 
out by Wiccans. Alex and Maxine Sanders, founders of the Alexandrian tradition of Wicca, 
took part in sucha rite during the late 1960s (Sanders 2008, 124-25). This entailed Maxine con- 
suming only pale-coloured “moon food’, something adopted not from Crowley’s Moonchild 
but from Dion Fortune's novel The Sea Priestess (Fortune 2003 [1938], 151). The Sanders’ rite 
therefore represented an interesting syncretisation of both Crowley and Fortune's ideas. 
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Later that century, Arthur Edward Waite (1857-1942) referred to the magical 
uses of the seven celestial bodies, including the moon, in his work The Book of 
Black Magic (1898), later republished as The Book of Ceremonial Magic (1910) 
(Waite 1971 [1898], 31-34). Here, Waite was drawing upon an early modern text, 
the Arbatel. This grimoire was first printed in Basel in 1575, and later appeared 
in English editions of the Fourth Book of Occult Philosophy (Davies 2009, 52). In 
this way, Crowley's utilisation of lunar rites was part of a much older tradition. 

Gardner was certainly familiar with Crowley's work, having met him person- 
ally on a few occasions and drawing repeatedly on his writings when compos- 
ing the Gardnerian liturgy. However, it is unclear if Gardner was familiar or not 
with Crowley's views on lunar invocations; neither Moonchild nor volume one, 
issue six of The Equinox appear in Gardner's library when it was catalogued in 
1987 (New Wiccan Church 2004). Nevertheless, there is evidence for Gardner 
having accessed works by Crowley that do not later appear in this catalogue. As 
Hutton (2012, 294) notes, "Ye Bok of ye Art Magical" contains phrases directly 
borrowed from Crowley's “Two Fragments of Ritual.” This was an article which 
appeared in volume one, number ten of The Equinox (1913), an issue that does 
not appear in the later records of Gardner's library. Thus, it should be noted 
that Gardner possibly had read either Moonchild or Crowley’s “Rites of Eleusis”, 
or both, even if no clear evidence of this is yet apparent. While neither of 
Crowley's lunar invocations bear close similarity with the Gardnerian Drawing 
Down the Moon ritual, they nevertheless reflect how the idea of a ritual invok- 
ing of the moon was far from being uncommon within the milieu that ulti- 
mately spawned Gardner and the Gardnerian tradition of Wicca. 

Closer parallels with the Gardnerian Drawing Down the Moon can be found 
in The Sea Priestess, an occult novel first published in 1938. The Sea Priestess 
was written by Dion Fortune (1890-1946), one of the most prominent occult- 
ists of early twentieth-century Britain; she was, like Crowley, a clear influence 
on the development of Wicca. Set in a British coastal town, The Sea Priestess 
tells the story of Wilfred Maxwell, a bored thirty-something whose unfulfilling 
life takes a dramatic turn after he befriends Vivien Le Fay Morgan, a spiritual 
adept with whom he embarks on a series of occult workings. At one point in 
the novel, Maxwell comes upon Morgan standing beneath the moon, arms 
held aloft, and possessed by "the sea-goddess herself" She invokes the goddess 
Isis, as part of which she refers to various names of the Goddess (Fortune 2003 
[1938], 139-40). In a similar scene later in the story, Morgan again invokes Isis 
in a way that includes listing various names of the deity: "Persephone, Astarte, 
Ashtoreth, [...] O golden Aphrodite, come to me!” (Fortune 2003 [1938], 162- 
63). As Clifton (1988) has noted, Fortune's literary account strongly parallels 
the Gardnerian Drawing Down the Moon and the subsequent recitation of the 
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Charge of the Goddess. While the idea of an independent development cannot 
be altogether discounted, it seems more probable that Gardner or other early 
Gardnerians drew upon Fortune's novel in creating their rite. Gardner never 
openly acknowledged drawing upon The Sea Priestess in crafting Drawing 
Down the Moon and did not include the novel in the bibliographies of either 
Witchcraft Today or The Meaning of Witchcraft, perhaps out of a concern that 
astute readers would clock the connection and question the historical verac- 
ity of his claims for Gardnerian Wicca's antiquity. He nevertheless included 
Fortune’s non-fiction text, The Mystical Qabalah, in the bibliography of The 
Meaning of Witchcraft, and copies of both The Mystical Qabalah and Fortune's 
Sane Occultism appear in Gardner’s later library (New Wiccan Church 2004), 
indicating that he had some familiarity with her work. Moreover, Heselton 
(2003, 131-33) has even suggested that Gardner may have met Fortune at the 
naturist camp he frequented near St Albans, even if her identity was concealed 
behind a pseudonym at the time. 

A further question worthy of enquiry is why Gardner and other early 
Wiccans chose to adopt the term ‘Drawing Down the Moon’ for their rite, par- 
ticularly given that the Gardnerian ritual was clearly never intended to simply 
recreate that described in the ancient Greco-Roman sources. One reason for 
their choice was no doubt an aesthetic one; as noted by Graham Harvey (2007, 
39), ‘Drawing Down the Moon’ is “an enchanting title for this rite.” Gardner 
and his comrades certainly had a penchant for evocative and romantic ter- 
minology, as illustrated by the ‘Book of Shadows’ and ‘Charge of the Goddess’, 
and ‘Drawing Down the Moon’ can very much be placed within this same vein. 
Moreover, a second answer to this question may be that Gardner and others 
adopted the term because they deliberately wished to evoke an association 
between themselves and the witches of the ancient past. As with other modern 
Pagan religions, Wicca was heavily influenced by materials left behind by past 
societies. These included not only the historical texts like those discussed here, 
but also archaeological monuments; some early Wiccan covens for instance 
used Britain’s prehistoric stone circles as spaces for the performance of ritual 
(Doyle White 2014). Terms used by past societies were adopted for utilisation 
within Wiccan contexts; even the term ‘Wicca’ itself—adopted by practition- 
ers as the name for their religion in the early 1960s—derived in part from the 
Old English term for a sorcerer, wicca, which had been used in early medie- 
val England (Doyle White 2010). Not dissimilarly, the term ‘rede’, apparently 
developed by Valiente in reference to one of Wicca's most popular ethical 
tenets, also has its origins in Old English and was likely embraced as a delib- 
erate archaism (Doyle White 2015, 158). Much like other forms of esotericism 
(Hammer 2001, 85-200), the early Wiccans, whether Gardnerian or from other 
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traditions, were repeatedly mining the past for resources, and in many cases 
these were purely terminological. 'Drawing Down the Moon' can best be seen 
as another example of this. 

Moreover, Gardner and other early Wiccans were operating under the 
assumption that theirs was not a new religion but the survival of a truly 
ancient one. In doing so they believed that their belief system connected to 
those of witches in ages past, stretching right back into prehistory; this was 
achieved through an acceptance of Murray's witch-cult theory. Murray herself 
had made no mention of the Thessalian witches and their pulling down of 
the moon in either The Witch-Cult in Western Europe (1921) or The God of the 
Witches (1931), although the general thrust of her argument was that many of 
the witches of Europe's past were practitioners of a singular, prehistoric belief 
system. Another source that the early Wiccans used to legitimate their belief in 
an ancient pedigree was Charles Leland's Aradia, or the Gospel of the Witches, 
an 1899 work that Leland claimed (probably erroneously) was a text in use 
by a Tuscan witch tradition. Here again, no mention is made of the ancient 
Thessalian rite, however it does strongly associate the moon with a goddess 
figure and with witchcraft more broadly. The Thessalian witches receive a brief 
mention in another text that significantly influenced Wicca, the poet Robert 
Graves' 1948 work The White Goddess. Here, a footnote mentions that "the bale- 
ful moon-dew used by the witches of Thessaly was apparently a girl's first men- 
strual blood, taken during an eclipse of the Moon" (Graves 1966 [1948], 166). 

When considering the impact that these writings had on Gardner and the 
early Gardnerians we should acknowledge that in such a scenario, accounts 
that are ‘fictional’—in the sense of not being factual— could still be consumed 
by individuals who regarded them as accurate, truthful accounts. Gardner may 
well have wholeheartedly believed that not only had there been Thessalian 
witches in the ancient world who performed rituals seeking to draw down the 
moon, but that these witches were actually practitioners of a religion ancestral 
to his own. It is therefore important to avoid viewing the early Wiccan usage 
of ‘Drawing Down the Moor’ in isolation, instead appreciating it as part of a 
much wider utilisation of material inherited from past societies, whether that 
be folkloric, archaeological, or literary. 


3 Subsequent Developments 
Within the Wiccan and wider modern Pagan milieu, 'Drawing Down the Moon' 


has not remained a static entity but rather has changed and developed to suit a 
variety of circumstances and to serve a variety of interests. The term itself has 
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come to be embraced by figures operating outside the Gardnerian tradition 
of Wicca. For example, the Royal Windsor coven founded by the aforemen- 
tioned Robert Cochrane and several of his friends adopted the name 'Drawing 
Down the Moon' for one of their rituals which was composed in 1961 or 1962. 
According to the group's documents, this was a “basic ceremony of witch prac- 
tice" and entailed "the invocation of the Goddess to manifest through Her dev- 
otees" (John of Monmouth 2012, 406—07, 475). In contrast to the Gardnerian 
ritual, which involves the Goddess being invoked into the body of the high 
priestess, in the Royal Windsor coven’s rite, the Goddess was instead called on 
to make her presence apparent to all of the assembled practitioners. It entailed 
the group embarking on a period of meditation before the high priestess laid 
down upon a table. The high priest then sprinkled her with water and simu- 
lated a sexual act using an imitation phallus. After this, she stood and, along 
with the other priestesses present, received the fivefold kiss. The mixture of 
similarities and differences with its Gardnerian namesake is in keeping with 
the idea that Cochrane and his coven had no active involvement in Gardnerian 
Wicca but had read Gardner's Witchcraft Today, from which they had taken the 
name and the basic purpose of the ritual but developed it along their own lines 
and for their own needs. 

One of the most interesting ways in which the term has been redeveloped 
for new purposes can be seen in the work of Stewart (1916-2000) and Janet 
Farrar (b.1950), a married couple who were practitioners of the Alexandrian 
tradition of Wicca and who authored several influential books on the sub- 
ject. In their 1984 book The Witches' Way, which provided an outline of many 
Wiccan rites, they included a ritual which they called "Drawing Down the 
Sun" that could serve as a counterpart to its lunar companion. In this rite, it is 
the Horned God who is invoked into the body of the male priest by the high 
priestess, who would herself have just experienced Drawing Down the Moon. 
In Wiccan theological terms, the ritual therefore sees the Goddess invoked into 
the high priestess, enabling her to then invoke the God into the high priest 
(Farrar and Farrar 1984, 67—70). Here, the Farrars also noted that Valiente, who 
was a friend of theirs, expressed the view that "there may once have been a 
ritual for this purpose in the Craft [i.e. Wicca], but that it has been lost over the 
years" (Farrar and Farrar 1984, 68). 

In Valiente's comment, we can see another example in which a Wiccan is 
attempting to bolster their religion's image as an ancient belief system that 
requires revitalisation, rather than as an invented tradition that merely draws 
upon ancient sources. Valiente was far from alone in doing this, for such 
attempts were common within the Wiccan community. To this end, a number 
of Wiccans have put forward claims as to the existence of Wiccan traditions 
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that pre-dated the establishment of Gardner's Bricket Wood coven. Perhaps 
the most prominent example of this strategy was that of Bill Liddell, a British 
expat in Australia who published a series of articles during the 1970s which 
he claimed contained information imparted to him from various secretive 
practitioners based largely in the east of England. In these letters he alleged 
that Wicca could be traced back into the nineteenth century, and that much 
of it had been assembled by the Essex cunning-man George Pickingill (c.1816— 
1909). Liddell claimed that Drawing Down the Moon was one of the rituals 
that Pickingill had created and which was then inherited by Gardnerian Wicca 
(Liddell and Howard 1994, 106). Liddell's claims have never gained support 
from scholars involved in either the study of nineteenth-century cunning folk 
or of Wicca, and probably represent an attempt to provide the religion with 
an older pedigree than it really has (Hutton 1999, 294-95; Davies 2003, 193-94; 
Kelly 2007, 275—76). 

Similar claims to a pre-Gardnerian heritage for the Drawing Down the Moon 
ritual appear in a 1994 work by Rhiannon Ryall, West Country Wicca. In this 
slim book, the Australian-based Ryall alleged that she had grown up along the 
border between Devon and Somerset during the 1940s and that there the resi- 
dents of several local villages had adhered to a form of Wicca. According to her, 
the Drawing Down the Moon rite was performed using “only fertile women’, 
with the respected female “Elders of the village" being considered too old for 
the position. She further alleged that this ritual was only carried out during 
the summer months, for the Goddess was believed to rest during the winter. 
Evidently, as with Gardnerianism this rite was given particular importance, 
with Ryall (1994, 2-3, 15-16) relating that “we felt it was really the main reli- 
gious ceremony of Wicca.” While Ryall’s astonishing claims appear to suggest 
that both Wicca and its Drawing Down the Moon ritual predate Gardner, there 
are serious questions surrounding the truthfulness of her stories. Highlighting 
that there is no corroborating evidence whatsoever for Ryall's claims, Hutton 
(1999, 301-02) stated that her account "stretches credulity to breaking-point.” It 
is probable that her claims are falsehoods designed to provide some historical 
backing to the Wiccan tradition that she had developed in Australia. The fact 
that both Liddell's and Ryall's descriptions of Britain's past are almost certainly 
fictitious, even if they are presented as fact, raises interesting questions for the 
issue of how fiction and ritual relate to each other in this context. What we are 
effectively witnessing is an ancient fiction incorporated into a modern ritual, 
only to be re-incorporated into a fictional narrative that is attempting to bol- 
ster the mythical origin stories of this religion. 

Another way in which 'Drawing Down the Moon' has been used within the 
Pagan community has been more squarely terminological, in that it has been 
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adopted as a piece of evocative phraseology with which to reference modern 
Paganism. The best example of this made an appearance in 1979, when the 
American Wiccan journalist Margot Adler (1946-2014) published an intel- 
ligent overview of modern Paganism in the United States under the title of 
Drawing Down the Moon: Witches, Druids, Goddess-Worshippers, and Other 
Pagans in America Today. While the work had certain drawbacks, it proved to 
be a clear success, helping to disseminate awareness of modern Paganism to 
a far wider audience, and generating revised editions in 1986, 1997, and 2006. 
Moreover, Adler's book was probably responsible for popularising the term 
‘Drawing Down the Moon’ outside of the comparatively small Pagan, and even 
smaller Gardnerian Wiccan, community. One of the opening pages of the 2006 
Penguin edition contains a drawing of an image from a since lost vase that 
may depict the Thessalian drawing down the moon, although the reader has 
to wait until page 18 before first coming across the actual term 'Drawing Down 
the Moon. However, aside from a brief mention that the term “originates in 
antiquity" nearly 200 pages in (Adler 2006, 171), nothing more is said of the 
rites' Thessalian links. 


4 Public Dissemination and Occulture 


By the latter decades of the twentieth century we can begin to see a grow- 
ing crossover between ideas and terms popular within the Wiccan and wider 
modern Pagan communities and aspects of popular culture such as film 
and music. This takes us into the territory that Christopher Partridge (2004, 
4) has termed ‘occulture’, “an essentially non-Christian religio-cultural milieu, 
a milieu that both resources and is resourced by popular culture—the 'occult 
milieu.” As part of this, concepts and terms that originated within Wicca fil- 
tered into various different areas of popular culture. In 1993, the Finnish black 
metal band Beherit titled their debut studio album Drawing Down the Moon. 
The album displayed a clear influence from both modern Paganism and older 
European folklore, demonstrated through such song titles as "Unholy Pagan 
Fire", “Summerlands’, and “Werewolf, Semen and Blood.” Two years later, a 
Canadian rock band called The Tea Party included a song titled "Drawing Down 
the Moon" on their album, The Edges of Twilight. From rock to classical, the 
American composer Donald Erb (1927-2008) produced a piece titled “Drawing 
Down the Moon" for an eponymous five-track album in 1995. Drawing Down 
the Moon also appeared as the name of a 2000 album by singer-songwriter 
Kenny Smilovitch and a 2010 album by American dream pop duo Azure Ray, 
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while in 2004 a band calling themselves Drawing Down the Moon issued an 
album titled Angel in my Dream. 

In 1997, an independent film with the title of Drawing Down the Moon was 
released in the U.S., having been both written and directed by Steven Patterson. 
In keeping with the film's title, its plot revolves around a Wiccan woman who 
struggles to stop a homeless shelter being closed by a local crime boss. The term 
also made it into fantasy literature, appearing as the title of both Ben Stivers' 
self-published 2002 novel and the 2011 Dark Horse Press overview of the work 
of fantasy illustrator Charles Vess (b.1951). The term 'Drawing Down the Moon' 
has also been employed in other, non-esoteric contexts too. For instance, it is 
the name of an elite London-based dating service established by Mary Balfour 
in the early 1980s. Balfour's choice of this unusual name is not clear, however 
it may be a reference to the Thessalian witches' preparation of love potions. 
Elsewhere in London, the Victoria and Albert Museum held a February 2016 
project under that name as part of which they focused attention on artistic 
portrayals of the moon (Campbell 2016). In neither of these instances was the 
connection to either the Thessalian ritual or its Wiccan counterpart made 
clear, but it nevertheless reflects how terms and concepts developed within 
the Wiccan milieu have diffused into wider sectors of society, often taking on 
new meanings in the process. 


5 Conclusions 


In ancient Greece and Rome, there was a belief that the witches of Thessaly 
performed a rite in which they claimed to pull the moon down to earth. 
Whatever the reality behind this belief, it was sufficiently widespread to 
warrant inclusion in a wide range of literary outlets, including such fictional 
tales as Lucius Apuleius' Metamorphoses. When Gerald Gardner was estab- 
lishing his own tradition of modern witchcraft, Gardnerian Wicca, during the 
late 1940s and 1950s, he included within it a ritual that by at least 1954 was 
"sometimes" being referred to as "Drawing down the Moon" (Gardner 1954, 
24). Although it is unclear whether Gardner himself developed the term or 
whether it was instead someone else within his coterie, the specific four-word 
phrase 'Drawing Down the Moon' was a novel development, albeit one which 
liberally drew upon ancient Greco-Roman ideas about witchcraft. For the early 
Gardnerian Wiccans, it provided a useful term with which to describe a par- 
ticular section of their ritual liturgy, one which was both evocative and which 
cemented their perceived connection to the witches of the past, potentially 
in both a literal and metaphorical sense. However, they had borrowed the 
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terminology without trying to actually imitate or recreate the ritual described 
in Greco-Roman sources. Instead, their ritual probably owed more to lunar 
rites found in earlier forms of Western learned magic, including those devised 
by the likes of Aleister Crowley and Dion Fortune. 

The concept of Drawing Down the Moon was taken up by several later 
Wiccan groups, who utilised it in a variety of different ways. Some, like Robert 
Cochrane's Royal Windsor coven, adopted the name of the Gardnerian rite and 
used it as the basis of their own ritual, while others, like the Farrars, developed 
their Drawing Down the Sun to accompany Gardner's rite. Others still, like Bill 
Liddell and Rhiannon Ryall, incorporated Drawing Down the Moon into their 
factually dubious histories of the religion. The term also spread through the 
occulture and into popular culture, influencing an array of areas apparently 
unrelated to Wicca and occultism. Drawing Down the Moon thus provides an 
intriguing case study that highlights the complex web of interconnections that 
bring together real-life practices with fictional accounts, the occult with popu- 
lar culture, and the ancient world with the modern one. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Drinking from Hecate's Fountain 


Kenneth Grant's Typhonian Trilogies and the Fusion Between Literature and 
Practiced Magic 


Christian Giudice 


1 Introduction 


This chapter will aim at establishing the work of Kenneth Grant (1924-2011), 
one time secretary of the magus Aleister Crowley (1875-1947), as an excellent 
example of fictional practice within the contemporary occult milieu, following 
a tradition, which, as the previous authors in this collection and other schol- 
ars of literary esotericism studies have researched and brought to light (see 
Johnston Graf 2015; Ferguson and Radford 2018; Roukema 2018). A reclusive 
character in life and an under-researched figure of the occult revival of the 
second half of the twentieth century, the line between practical magic and the 
use of literary devices to induce the reader into a 'systematic derangement of 
the senses’ (Meyers 2011, 167) advocated a century earlier by Arthur Rimbaud 
(1854-1891) is blurred and sometimes dissolved altogether. Through an analy- 
sis of his work, Hecate's Fountain (1992) in particular, and through interviews 
with previous members and current high ranking members of the Typhonian 
Order, it will be my aim to highlight the author's repeated recourse to fiction 
when dealing with themes of magical practice and initiation. My hypothesis is 
that Kenneth Grant's ‘magical’ texts, the three trilogies often called Typhonian 
Trilogies (1972-2002), were a fictionalised attempt at short-circuiting the read- 
er's suspension of disbelief, thus entering a condition more conducive to mag- 
ical thinking. They were written to represent magical tools, which are designed 
to help the reader take his first step on his personal quest of occult knowledge. 

When it came to being influenced by the popular fiction of his day, Grant 
followed a very widespread nineteenth-century trend that has been admirably 
tackled by Marco Frenschkowski and Dirk Johannsen in this volume; it is my 
belief that in the blurring of fiction and magical practice itself, while certainly 
depending on earlier examples of this technique that could be traced back 
to Helena Petrovna Blavatsky (1831-1891) or William Butler Yeats (1865-1939), 
Grant proceeds to an almost complete obliteration of boundaries between fic- 
tion and reality. 
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The chapter will be divided into four main sections: in the first section, 
I will attempt to introduce the reader to Kenneth Grant and to the theories 
and themes presented in his Trilogies; the second section will be devoted to 
the use of fiction in his magical writings: great attention will be devoted to 
the book Hecate's Fountain, since it is the book that collects most of Grant's 
anecdotes on his magical practice in the 1950s; the third section will focus on 
Grant's own theory for the use of fiction as a way of creating an altered state of 
consciousness in the reader. Excerpts about this methodology will be picked 
from Grant's works and a general theory regarding the author's use of fictional 
material in order to create a systematic derangement of the reader's senses 
will be attempted; finally a fourth section will be devoted to the one of the 
greatest use of fiction within Grant's magical works, the use of crypto-historic 
and ufological literature taken from the works such as Louis Pauwel's (1920- 
1997) and Jacques Bergier's (1912-1978) Le Matin des Magiciens (The Morning of 
the Magicians, 1960) and Jacques Vallée's (b. 1939) Passport to Magonia: From 
Folklore to Flying Saucers (1969) or Messengers of Deception: UFO Contacts and 
Cults (1979), which linked folklore, magic, religious movements and sightings of 
‘higher beings’ to the then blossoming UFO phenomenon. 


2 Kenneth Grant and the Typhonian Trilogies 


In 1944, a twenty-one year old man named Kenneth Grant, interested in 
Oriental mysticism and the occult, wrote a letter to Aleister Crowley, by then 
sixty-nine and at the end of his magical career. A correspondence ensued and 
Crowley soon took a liking to Grant, whom he provided with copies of his 
books and for whom he cast a horoscope. After the meeting, on 4 January 1945, 
Grant became Crowley’s secretary, as a letter from Crowley to Grant, dated 16 
January 1945, implies: 


But don't think of your ‘new job’ as if it were a sitting bird; I shall have to 
shoot an oof-bird myself in order to furnish you with feathers to fly with! 
Question A: what will it cost you to live in ordinary decent comfort in a 
place like Hastings? 


GRANT 1991b, 14 


Other than running errands for old Crowley, including recovering items from 
the house in 93 Jermyn Street he had left without paying the rent (Grant 1991b, 
27), Grant developed a life-long fascination for Crowley's works, and was often 
found copying manuscripts frantically while his mentor received illustrious 
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guests such as Lady Frieda Harris (1877-1962) and Dion Fortune (1890-1946) 
(Grant 1991b, 33). 

Crowley also tried to implement a regime of order in Grant's life, often com- 
plaining about his lack of discipline. In writing about Grant's failure to deal 
with practical affairs, Crowley once noted: “[t]his is a terrible defect in your 
outlook on life; you cannot be content with the simplicity of reality and fact; 
you have to go off into a pipe-dream" (Moore 2002). Still, by the end of his life, 
Crowley had learned to value Grant's skills and determination, and in writing 
about the Ordo Templi Orientis in his diary, he admitted: *value of Grant. If I die 
or go to the USA, there must be a trained man to take care of the English oTo" 
(Evans 2007, 287). 

Grant continued studying Crowley's work even after his mentor's passing, 
and a year after Crowley's death, he was acknowledged as a Ninth Degree 
member of the O.T.O. by Karl Germer (1885-1962), Crowley's successor as Head 
of the O.T.O. Grant then successfully applied to Germer for a charter to oper- 
ate the first three O.T.O. degrees and run his own lodge, which was granted in 
March 1951. In April 1955 Grant created the New Isis Lodge, and issued a mani- 
festo in which he put forth the idea of his discovery of an "extraterrestrial Sirius/ 
Set current" upon which the lodge was supposed to be based (Grant 1952, 1). 
In the rest of the manifesto, Grant instructed his followers to experiment with 
the energy that he deemed was emanating down to Earth from a planet out- 
side of our solar system, which he identified with Nuit, the goddess who plays 
a major role in the first chapter of Crowley's foundational Thelemic text, Liber 
Al vel Legis, also known as The Book of the Law (1904). Germer, who adopted 
a much less experimental approach to the use of Crowley's ideas, deemed 
Grant's methods blasphemous, and on 20 July 1955, issued a Note of Expulsion, 
thereby distancing Grant from the O.T.O. (Bogdan 2015, 3). Grant disregarded 
the expulsion notice, and his lodge continued to function until 1962. According 
to him, the lodge only consisted of thirty members, and met every seventh 
Friday, in a basement at Melcombe St. in London. His experimentation with 
fiction in magical operations dated back to the days of the New Isis Lodge. In 
reminiscing about these early days in his career, Grant talks about the use of 
fiction in his magic very clearly. In his 2002 The Ninth Arch, he claims: 


As already mentioned in the General Introduction to this book, the ritu- 
alists of New Isis Lodge utilized certain novels and stories as other magi- 
cians might use paintings or musical compositions to affect perichore- 
sis [sic.] and astral encounters. They entered into a tale as they might 
enter into a given picture, a scene, a desert, a crowded drawing-room, or 
other venue. Applied to the novel, the process develops dramatically as 
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a vividly kinetic experience that becomes startlingly oracular. We used, 
principally, Richard Marsh's novel The Beetle, and Sax Rohmer's 'A Tale 
of Chinatown' or Dope, for no other reason than because the chief skryer 
had recently read these writings, and because other Lodge members also 
were acquainted with them. 


GRANT 2002, 61 


After closing the lodge, which according to Grant, had run its course and 
exhausted its magical capabilities, Grant spent his time between the frequen- 
tation of artist and magician Austin Osman Spare (1886-1956) and the study of 
Eastern philosophies, with a predilection for Advaita Vedanta, briefly becom- 
ing a follower of the teachings of Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950) (Grant 2006). 

In 1972, Grant embarked on the writing of what were to become his 
Typhonian Trilogies, three sets of three books, which attempted to expand 
on Crowley's theories by bringing into the mix Eastern traditions, Tantra and 
Advaita, and Western occult interpretations. In the words of scholar of reli- 
gions Gordan Djurdjevic, 


In his body of work, Grant has created an unlikely mélange comprised 
of thematic threads that include both Eastern and Western esoteric tra- 
ditions, in addition to consistent references to artistic and literary works 
infused with the aroma of the mysterious, fantastic, and uncanny, with a 
dominant place assigned to the fictional output of H. P. Lovecraft and the 
visionary creations of Austin O. Spare. 


DJURDJEVIC 2014, 91 


In these volumes, Grant promoted what he envisaged as the Typhonian or 
Draconian tradition, of which Thelema represented but the most recent man- 
ifestations. The origins of this ancestral tradition, according to Grant, were 
to be found in the earliest cults of Central Africa, and, in this hypothesis, he 
followed the theories of self-styled Egyptologist Gerald Massey (1828-1907), 
who had been a strong proponent for an Afrocentric theory of the origin of 
magical traditions (Giudice 2018, 63). Throughout the latter part of his life, 
Grant strove to develop Crowley's philosophy/religion of Thelema into some- 
thing new and current with the times: his concept of the Typhonian Tradition, 
of which Crowley was the greatest, but not the only, representative, allowed 
Grant to expand in directions which shocked and repulsed more ‘orthodox’ 
Thelemites: with the opening book, The Magical Revival (1972), the author 
immediately bombards the reader with facts and factoids that are meant 
to destabilize: Crowley's Liber Al is compared to author Howard Phillips 
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Lovecraft's (1890-1937) fictional Necronomicon, for example. This heady mix 
of real occult texts with fictional texts, as we will see in later paragraphs, was 
a deliberate ploy, aimed at creating a shock in the reader and raising the con- 
sciousness of the peruser of his books to a more magical dimension. For many, 
it represents to this day a stumbling block, which hinders from a full appre- 
ciation of Grant (Grant 1972). Furthermore, the continuous use of fiction as 
reality, the serious treatment of the UFo phenomenon and many other quirky 
aspects of the Trilogies, make Grant's books a difficult read for the more ortho- 
dox occultists who are not willing to negotiate their suspension of disbelief for 
a more nuanced understanding of the texts in question. 

After almost ten years from the publication of his last volume of the 
Typhonian Trilogies, Grant died on 15 January 20n leaving behind a strong liter- 
ary legacy, which has no precedent in the history of post-Crowleyan Thelema. 
As Crowley biographer Richard Kaczynski has argued: "During the 1970s, he 
was only one of a handful of people editing material by Crowley and Austin 
Spare, and he was practically alone in offering new contributions to the liter- 
ature of magick. While his system differs considerably from Crowley's, he gets 
high marks for originality" (Kaczynski 2010, 557). 

Because of these reasons, author and magician Alan Moore has summed up 
Grant and his oeuvre in a very accurate manner, likening the author to a "fas- 
cinating and ultimately mystifying giant squid in a cocktail dress,” and refer- 
ring to his works as “an information soup, an overwhelming and hallucinatory 
bouillon of arcane fact, mystic speculation and apparent outright fantasy, 
as appetising (and as structured) as a dish of Gumbo" (Moore 2002). Grant 
is definitely an acquired taste, but, as we shall see, he is a perfect case study 
when it comes to analysing the sometime dazzling intersection of fiction and 
occultism. 


3 Fiction in Magic: Hecate's Fountain 


As I have discussed above, the period between 1955 and 1962 saw Kenneth 
Grant operate practical magical rituals as head of the New Isis Lodge, in order 
to receive extraterrestrial communications from outer space. In his book, 
Hecate's Fountain, some of the experiments undertaken in this period are 
recounted by Grant in a rich and embellished prose, typical of his style. Most 
of his accounts regarding this period, though, are so outlandish as to appear 
voluntarily exaggerated. There appears to be a conscious attempt at excit- 
ing the reader's senses with overly elaborate descriptions of the temple and 
the magical experiments that happened therein. A few examples will suffice 
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to show the reader that such accounts seem more informed by the fictional 
work of Lovecraft, Sax Rohmer (1863-1959) or Arthur Machen (1863-1947) than 
actual magical proceedings. 

One event that Grant reminisces of in great detail was a particular skrying 
session undertaken by a priestess the author refers to as Mira. Otherworldly 
visions, which bring us back to Grant's favourite fiction ensue: 


A long object was wheeled by black-cowled figures into a tunnel, which 
seemed to recede into infinity. It resembled a mobile divane, and upon it 
a woman—dazzlingly white—reclined on cheetah pelts [...]. The white 
woman on the trolley seemed to change colour as a fungoidal tentacle 
reached out from the wall and explored her body. 


GRANT 19914, 2-3 


Grant then proceeds to try and explain the vision claiming that “there were 
transplutonic elements in the visions,’ and that they had been paramount 
in revealing the “regions from which Lovecraft had received the Fungi from 
Yuggoth” (Joshi and Schultz 2001, 95). The Fungi from Yuggoth is a sequence 
of 36 sonnets written by Lovecraft in a period going from December 1929 and 
January 1930, and are loosely related to the theme of esoteric sources of knowl- 
edge, the existence of an Elder Race on earth and dreams that the author put 
to verse (Boerem 1980, 222-225). Quoting the title of another Lovecraftian 
tale, Grant concludes his description of this event by writing "[i]f colour ever 
fell out of space, it fell that evening from the magic mirror in which Mira and 
other lodge members gazed" (Grant 1991a, 5). The reference, of course, is to 
Lovecraft's short story The Colour Out of Space, published by the Rhode Island 
author in the September 1927 issue of Amazing Stories (Murray 1984, 3—5). 

Another fascinating story, this time involving a Chinese priestess of the Cult 
of Ku named Li, is told by Grant in the following chapter, and this narration, 
too, involves reptiles and octopoidal tentacles interacting with the priestess, 
while the rest of the officiants helplessly looked on: 


At the climax of the rite, Li shed her robe and, like a white shadow, 
incredibly reptilian, slithered over the rim of the tank. As her form clove 
the waters, eight phallic feelers reached up and seized her. They engaged 
in multiple maithuna [i.e., Tantric sexual union] in which each tentacle 
participated in turn [...]. Violent paroxysms displaced the black hoods, 
revealing bald shining heads and the protuberant eyes of the batrachian 
minions of Cthulhu. 


GRANT 19918, 18—19 
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Again, Grantseemstotake hisinspirationfromthe writings of Lovecraft: Cthulhu 
is possibly one of Lovecraft's most recognisable creatures. In the story The Call 
of Cthulhu (1928), a monstrous being who had lain dormant beneath the ocean 
sea is awakened by his deranged devotees, and the world itself is for a moment 
in danger of being annihilated by this huge, extraterrestrial being described 
as "simultaneous pictures of an octopus, a dragon, and a human caricature" 
(Joshi and Schultz 2001, 28-29). 

Grant sees no problem in utilising the horror elements of Lovecraft and the 
drug-fuelled visions of Rohmer in his ‘recollections’ of the happenings at the 
New Isis Lodge meetings. The practical magical rituals are certainly explained 
with many esoteric details referring to Tantra, alchemy, ceremonial magic and 
skrying, but the center space in the narration is beyond doubt occupied by 
sudden twists in the narration that are more typical of a work of fiction than 
of a more impartial record of magical proceedings. For better or worse, this 
characteristic has been the hallmark of Grant's literary output, and the author 
has always assumed an unapologetic stance towards his method of writing 
about magic and the occult: in Grant's work, extraterrestrial intelligences, 
Lovecraftian nightmares, Rohmerian visions, Thelemic magic and oriental 
sex magic live side by side and coexist in a system that Grant is very happy to 
describe in great detail. His recollection of the New Isis Lodge days holds this 
use of fiction into great esteem, and authors are considered as magicians, able 
to glimpse beyond the veil of everyday reality. To put it in Grant's words, his 
work also 


[i|]ndicates some of the more pertinent researches of Ufologists, who 
suggest—perhaps with more likelihood than they, even, might care to 
admit—that the entities visualized by Crowley, Lovecraft, Castaneda, 
Bertiaux, and others, really do exist somewhere and at some time, and 
that they occasionally put in an appearance here on earth. 


GRANT 1991a, iii 


4 Magic in Fiction: A Systematic Derangement of the Senses 


In discussing the work of authors dear to him, Grant writes that few artists, 
even amongst the great, are capable of fully understanding the true nature and 
worth of their best work. This happens, according to Grant, because the artist 
is not responsible for his work (Grant 1973, 10). For Grant, the more an artist's 
ego is absent while art is being created, the more significant the art will be 
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that is manifested through the medium of the artist. Thus, many artists per- 
form a role similar to that ascribed to Lovecraft in the Typhonian tradition: Sax 
Rohmer is considered by Grant to have had “direct and conscious experience 
of the inner planes, and [...] established contact with non-spatial entities" 
(Grant 1977, 127). The reading of Rohmer's Dope (1919) had influenced many 
members of the New Isis Lodge, and the channeled communications received 
during lodge workings and collected under the names of The Wisdom of S'lba 
(Grant 1994) and Liber OKBISh (Grant 2002), were heavily influenced by the 
themes and style of Rohmer's fiction, just like reading Edward Bulwer Lytton's 
(1803-1873) A Strange Story (1862) had influenced Blavatsky in formulating her 
theories on the Mahatmas (Frenschkowski in this volume), or the reading of 
Bulwer Lytton's Zanoni (1856) had modeled William Butler Yeats' idea of his 
own role in the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn (est. 1888) (Johannsen in 
this volume) . Lovecraft and Rohmer were only two of many artists to contrib- 
ute to the Typhonian magical current: 


Rimbaud, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, each contributed to the magical current. 
Rimbaud with his systematic derangement of the senses [...]; Baudelaire, 
with his theory of Synaesthesia and his System of Correspondences; and 
Mallarmé' subtle evocations of Presence through Absence. 


GRANT 1994, 17 


Nor was artistic influence on Grant limited to writing: Salvador Dali's (1904- 
1989) art made him a "supreme magician who perfected a similar formula to 
which he added a process of 'paranoiac critical activity, " while the jazz music 
of Count Basie (1904-1984), with its famous jump rhythm suggests arcane for- 
mulas pertaining to the Tree of Life. One o'clock Jump (1937), in particular, is 
a composition which, according to Grant, "suggests the leap to Kether, to the 
number One. The melody, which became Basie's thematic motif, threads its 
way through most of his subsequent work" (Grant 1994, 160). It has become 
apparent by now that art plays a fundamental function within Grant's system: it 
represents a means to gain contact with superior levels of consciousness just 
asa magician would do with a ritual: "[t]his appeared to be the crux of the mat- 
ter, that certain artists entered another dimension and were permitted, or were 
able, to return to mundane consciousness and leave an account of the Vision" 
(Grant 1994, 111). Grant equated this vision with what the ancients called the 
Vision of Pan (Grant 1980, 22). In Grant's occult system, art is almost equated 
with magic: what can be obtained by magic through ceremonial practices and 
astral travels may be obtained by creating and using art for a similar purpose. 
The power of seeing the unseen, the unnoticed, of knowing the unknown, is 
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the supreme gift of art. Art is an instrument of such delicate construction that 
its hypersensitive and delicate antennae can detect the light that "shineth in 
darkness,” the "light that never was on sea or land" (Grant 1980, 36). If we now 
turn to Grant’s Trilogies, it becomes apparent that the criterion of combining 
occult with artistic fiction has been used. Previous Typhonian O.T.O. member 
Mike Magee has unambiguously stated that Grant had told him more than 
once that his books were “an exercise in fiction" and a “powerful employment 
of imagination" (Giudice, 2010). Applying what Grant thought to be true about 
his favourite artists to the Trilogies themselves, the value of his writings is by 
no means diminished: the writings of Grant become an exploration in what 
Henry Corbin has termed the mundus imaginalis, an artistic titillation of the 
reader's perceptions. The imagination, as image-making faculty, is the supreme 
instrument of both magician and artist, argues Grant, who in his works links 
the written word with magical instruments. "Words must be used so as to cre- 
ate an elaborate symphony of reverberations in the inner consciousness of the 
reader, in order to elevate the state of consciousness to levels previously unat- 
tainable" (Grant 1980, 13). Dave Evans, in his survey of the work of Kenneth 
Grant, complains of the lack of an academic listing of his sources (Evans 2007, 
315): such a complaint would be reasonable if we considered Grant an aca- 
demic. If, according to what I have been proposing in this paragraph, Grant's 
writings are works inspired by artistic imagination, complaining about a lack 
of rigorousness in quoting the source material is pointless. Alan Moore regards 
all of Grant's books as being "an apparent deliberate attempt at blurring of the 
line between describing Separate Reality and writing Magical Fiction; if there 
ever really were a line to blur" (Moore 2012), noticing how Hermes and Thoth 
are at the same time the gods of magic and of writing. In writing about him- 
self, Lovecraft has given us an effective description of the imaginative writer 
and his qualities, and, in my opinion, such definition can also be attributed 
to Grant qua author: "the imaginative writer devotes himself to art in its most 
essential sense [...] he is a painter of moods and mind-pictures—a capturer 
and amplifier of elusive dreams and fancies—a voyager into those unheard-of 
lands which are glimpsed through the veil of actuality but rarely [...]" (Joshi 
1996, 268). 


5 From the Amalantrah Working to the Cult of Lam 
One of Grant's most peculiar characteristics, compared to other occultists 


belonging to the esoteric milieu of his day, was his insistence of occult lore 
being transmitted by alien entities to humankind. Grant explains previous 
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experiences of practitioners with higher powers under the lens of ufology, 
something unheard of until then. 

In January 1918 Crowley made contact with praeter-human entities 
other than Aiwass, during what is now known as the Amalantrah Working 
(Kaczynski 2010, 320-329). Crowley was never in possession of strong mediu- 
mistic powers, but seemed to grant these qualities to those around him. In this 
way his then mistress Roddie Minor (1884-1979) aided Crowley in what was 
to be one of his most significant workings of the 1910s (Crowley 1994, 49). The 
main figure in Minor's visions was a wizard named Amalantrah, and Crowley 
asked questions to which Minor, in a drug-induced state of higher receptiv- 
ity, related the answer. Although the working lasted for what seems to be at 
least four years, all that remains is the record of the first six months (Crowley 
1994, 50). Nevertheless, Crowley vouched for the reliability of the visions in 
his Confessions, where he writes that "[t]he Wizard never made the slightest 
mistake. Taking his answer as a whole, he made it mathematically probable 
[...] that he spoke with conscious knowledge" (Crowley 1989, 833). According 
to the visions, the symbolism of the egg featured prominently, and one of the 
earlier versions of the Working ended with the sentence: "it's all in the egg" 
(Blake 1996). The wizard Amalantrah himself frequently urged Crowley to 
“find the egg" (Blake 1996). As we do not possess the full record of Minor’s 
visions, the details are unclear, but it seems that, during the working, Crowley 
made contact with an entity named Lam, whose cranium was distinctly egg- 
shaped. A picture of Lam (see figure 10.1), executed in 1919, appeared in the first 


FIGURE 10.1 “LAM,” by Aleister Crowley. 1918 
SOURCE: PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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number of the third volume of The Equinox as the frontispiece to Crowley's 
comment to Helena Petrovna Blavatsky's (1831-1891) The Voice of the Silence 
(1889). Below the picture are the words: 


LAM is the Tibetan word for Way or Path, and LAMA is He who Goeth, the 
specific title of the Gods of Egypt, the Treader of the Path, in Buddhistic 
phraseology. Its numerical value is 71, the number of this book. 


CROWLEY 2007, 312 


To shed more light on the figure of Lam, Michael Staley, current head of 
Grant's order, provides us with an anecdote: in 1941, when living in London, an 
American visitor had asked Crowley who the creature in the portrait on his wall 
represented. Crowley had replied that it represented his guru (Koenig 2001). 
Grant has devoted much attention to this figure, noticing how, in reference to 
a question about the egg in his visions, Amalantrah had told Crowley: "Thou 
art to go this Way,’ linking ‘the Way’ to the Tibetan term ‘Lam’ (Koenig 2001). 
Praeter-human entities such as Aiwass, Amalantrah or Lam were seen by Grant 
as extra-terrestrial, non-human beings, who provided humanity with enlight- 
ened texts through the medium of occultists. Blavatsky and her Book of Dzyan 
and Crowley's Liber Al were considered prime examples of this external inter- 
vention, but not the only ones: “Dion Fortune's The Cosmic Doctrine claims 
to be another such body of non-human transmission. Among contemporary 
Adepts, Michael Bertiaux [...] has transmitted and earthed a transmundane 
current [...] and Soror Nema in Ohio is a focus of the Forces of Maat" (Grant 
1977, 107). To Grant, but also according to chaos magician Phil Hine (b. 1960), 
Crowley intentionally opened a magical portal of entry during the Amalantrah 
Workings, through which entities such as Lam could enter the known universe 
(Hine, n.d.). As occult author Simon Hinton does not fail to notice, the image 
of Lam bears a strong resemblance to the representation of aliens seen in more 
recent films, although it was painted many years before the actual archetype 
of extra-terrestrial beings had been shaped (Hinton 1997); however, early sci- 
ence fiction novels, such as H. G. Wells's (1866-1946) 1901 work The First Men 
in the Moon, may have provided a modicum of inspiration. In 1945, the pic- 
ture of Lam was given by Crowley to Grant, then his secretary. It is interesting 
to notice that, just a year before, Crowley had written a passage that Grant 
thought hinted at extra-terrestrial entities and their usefulness for the progres- 
sion of mankind (Grant 1972, 133): 


my observation of the universe convinces me that there are beings 
of intelligence and power of far higher quality than anything we can 
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conceive of as human; that they are not necessarily based on the cerebral 
and nervous structures that we know, and that the one and only chance 
for mankind to advance as a whole is for individuals to make contact with 
such beings. 


CROWLEY 1986, 217 


Although not dealing with Lam in great detail in his first book, The Magical 
Revival, Grant included the portrait of Lam among the illustrations, possibly 
a hint of the importance this entity would acquire in the following works by 
the author (Grant 1972, 83). Apart from the statement from the Equinox quoted 
above, Crowley never mentions Lam in his writings. Yet, Grant and his fol- 
lowers, through the years, would create a proper cult around Crowley's enig- 
matic guru: "Crowley never published any explanation of the image," writes 
Peter Koenig, “and this allowed for a development of a distinct ‘Lam cult’” 
(Koenig 2001). 

In 1955, Grant founded the New Isis Lodge of the o.T.0., especially for the pur- 
pose of receiving transmissions from what the author terms "trans-plutonian 
sources" (Grant 1991a, i). The Manifesto (1952) of the Lodge informed its read- 
ers of “a new and compelling influence [...] enveloping the earth," which few 
individuals could detect (Grant 1952, 1). According to Grant, Crowley's death 
in 1947 coincided with the beginning of a wave of sightings of “unidentified 
flying objects” in the sky (Grant 1980, 1). The nuclear weapons employed dur- 
ing the mid-1940s were allegedly responsible for the widening of the portal 
opened during the Amalantrah Working, reactivating in man “his latent astro- 
ocular potential. [...] It has become evident that the UFO embodies a type of 
phenomenon which, although always present in our atmosphere, has until 
recently remained unsuspected by humanity in the mass" (Grant 1994, 69). The 
praeter-human entity Aiwass is also credited with the mass UFO sightings of 
1947 (Grant 1994, 18). Liber Al, which had been a personal revelation for Aleister 
Crowley in 1904, becomes with Grant the repository of all the secrets needed to 
contact extra-terrestrial entities: 


it contains the keys to the gates of extra-terrestrial worlds which consti- 
tute universes parallel to our own, [...] in a way that transforms the magi- 
cian and prepares him for an existence that must appear totally alien to 
his mundane consciousness. 


GRANT 1994, 34 


This novel approach to occultism is not seen as a break with Crowley's mag- 
ical system, but the adaptation of an ever-evolving tradition: “ufology has 
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now infiltrated the contemporary occult scene, and the ‘new’ lore has lent 
[...] orientations other than those which characterised them in the days of 
Blavatsky, Crowley, Spare, and others" (Grant 1994, 3). And yet Grant strongly 
highlights the similarities between the spirits of the séances and those of the 
extra-terrestrials (Grant 1994, 67), and the feeling of dread and fear caused by 
the visitation of such beings, documented by UFO experts such as John Keel 
and Jacques Vallée (Vallée 1979 23), is described as being very similar to the 
reaction Samuel Liddell MacGregor Mathers (1854-1918) had when beholding 
his Secret Chiefs during an alleged encounter (Howe 1972, 130). Furthermore, 
Grant sought validation for his theories in older occult texts, such as the alleged 
Book of Dzyan and Liber Al, and the Kabbalah: "qabalistic lore [...] hides unsus- 
pected allusions to worlds other than ours" (Grant 1980, 42). When comparing 
the visibility of non-human entities with regards to the past, Grant turns to 
Blavatsky's Masters, claiming that people "alive today have seen with their own 
eyes phenomena equal to, if not surpassing, anything witnessed by the few 
who were privy to Madame Blavatsky, and her Mahatmas" (Grant 1994, 67). 
Grant often refers to a certain state of consciousness which, charged by 
magical means, attracts beings from the Outside (Grant 1994, 9). It is through 
extensive study of the work of past occultists that Grant developed a way to 
contact extra-terrestrial entities: “[a]s a result of many years’ research into 
obscure phases of occultism, I have developed a method of dream control 
for contacting extra-terrestrial and non-human entities" (Grant 1973, i). As 
Koenig argues, even this technique was derived from Crowley's O.T.O.: the 
dream-control procedure was borrowed from nineteenth-century spiritualist 
Thomas Lake Harris (1823-1906) and had been introduced into the O.T.O. by 
Ida Nellidorf (n.d.), co-author of Crowley's 1914 Elixir of Life, under the name 
of eroto-comatose lucidity (Koenig 2001). By means of this practice, during his 
days as chief of the New Isis Lodge, Grant claimed to have established contact 
with the trans-plutonian radiations beaming towards Earth (Grant 1994, 97). 
Such contacts are not limited to Grant's lifetime, but according to the British 
author, have been frequent throughout history: “[e]xamples which spring to 
mind are, Moses receiving the Ten Commandments, the conversion of Saul 
on the road to Damascus, the séances of Dr. John Dee and Sir Edward Kelly 
and Aleister Crowley's contact with Aiwass, Amalantrah and Abuldiz" (Hinton 
1997). The contact with extra-terrestrial beings is of paramount importance 
to Grant: Grant narrates many incidents occurred during the operations of 
the New Isis Lodge aiming towards such contacts and the subsequent com- 
munications received. In 1972 (The Magical Revival) he stated that the key to 
"the next stage in the advancement of evolution on this planet" lay in these 
contacts. According to Grant: "[i]t will be achieved by a willed congress with 
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extra-terrestrial entities of which, in a sense, Aiwa[ss] is a messenger" (Grant 
1972, 210). 

In 1987, Kenneth Grant published A Statement of the Typhonian O.T.O., in 
which he introduced the concept of a cult arising around the figure of Lam: 


the Cult has been founded because very strong intimations have been 
received by Aossic Aiwass 718 “° [Kenneth Grant's magical name] to the 
effect that the portrait of Lam [...] is the present focus of an extra-terres- 
trial and perhaps trans-plutonic Energy which the O.T.O. is required to 
communicate [...]. 


GRANT 1987 


Grant's intention was for members of said cult to use the egg-shaped head of 
Lam as an astral vessel for travelling to Lam's dimension. The portrait, that had 
been given by Crowley and that Grant had published in The Magical Revival, 
was to act as a portal to other dimensions, or higher levels of consciousness 
(Blake 1996). As Hinton points out, 


human consciousness is a limited waveband of cosmic consciousness. As 
magicians we endeavour to widen this waveband, and to expand aware- 
ness beyond what we have previously taken as human. 


HINTON 1997 


Grant had already hinted at possible communications between occultists and 
Lam in Outside the Circles of Time (Grant 1980, 153-154), but it is only in his 
Statement that clear and precise instructions are given: the practitioner is to sit 
in silence before the portrait; invoke Lam by silent repetition of his name as a 
mantra; astrally enter the Egg and look out through the entity's eyes “on what 
appears to be the votary of an alien world" (Grant 1987). The very concept of 
Lam appears to have multiple meanings: it seems to refer to an entity and to 
a gateway at the same time. Michael Staley gives yet another interpretation, 
equating Lam with a “mask of a dynamic state of extra-terrestrial gnosis, rather 
than a simple entity" (Koenig 2001). In the Cult of Lam, the extra-terrestrial 
influence has evolved into something deeper and more intricate: Lam becomes 
“a convention of a sort which enables humans to interact with ‘something non- 
human' from a human perspective" (Hinton 1997). The need to identify strata 
of higher consciousness with a disguise acceptable to the human psyche is not 
new: Aleister Crowley himself, when in the presence of Aiwass, during the dic- 
tation of Liber Al, had perceived a tangible presence in his room, making a 
detailed description of the praeter-human entity: 
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[h]e seemed to be a tall, dark man in his thirties, well knit, active and 
strong, with the face of a savage king [...]. The dress was not Arab; it sug- 
gested Assyria or Persia, but very vaguely. 


CROWLEY 1991, 118 


Staley has often stated that Lam represents nothing new, but an elaboration in 
the representation of "tranches of consciousness" which lie beyond one's indi- 
viduality, arguing that the desire to reach what is beyond one has always been 
the goal of every magical and mystical tradition (Staley 1994, 85). Therefore, 
within Grant's system the magic most worthy of praise and knowledge is that 
which allows humans to communicate with alien entities, bearing in mind that 
in such contacts “rather more is indicated than the appearance of little green 
men from the galaxy 10,000 million light years round the corner, or the old 
"Was God an astronaut?’ thesis|...]|" (Staley 1994, 90). According to Grant, con- 
gress with higher entities and acquisition of gnosis has always been the goal 
of the occultist: what has changed in post-modern occultism are the meth- 
ods employed to reach the desired results, while the aims are still the same as 
those held by previous occultists such as Crowley, Mathers and Blavatsky, even 
though the texts informing such aims are new and closer to ufological exposés. 


6 Conclusion 


At the time of their publication, the volumes composing the Typhonian Trilogies 
had a great impact upon the occult milieu of the time: part of the allure was 
without a doubt due to Kenneth Grant's novel way of presenting occult lore, 
enmeshed with the alien-contact narratives of Jacques Vallée; with the reap- 
praisal of then marginal occultists such as Charles Stansfeld Jones (1886-1950), 
Michael Bertiaux (b. 1935) and Nema Andahadna (1939-2018); especially with 
the intricate ties between his exposition of occult lore and fictional literature 
such as that of Sax Rohmer and H. P. Lovecraft. Although, as this volume as a 
whole has proven, the blurring of fiction and practice within the field of eso- 
tericism from antiquity to today has been a technique employed in manifold, 
different manners, Grant's blend of the practiced and the imagined exerted a 
massive influence, and later occult movements, such as the chaos magic phe- 
nomenon in 1980s Britain, were hugely influenced by Grant’s literary style and 
his championing of figures such as Austin Osman Spare. The connection with 
Lovecraft, the Cthulhu mythos and extraterrestrial entities was embraced and 
developed by esoteric authors such as Phil Hine and his Lovecraftean influ- 
enced Pseudonomicon (1996) and comic book artists such as Grant Morrison 
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(b. 1960), who's graphic novel Nameless (2015) is a 192 page paean to the the- 
ories of Kenneth Grant. Through his masterful fusion of fiction and magic, 
derived, no doubt, by his nineteenth century predecessors, Grant managed to 
create a uniquely contemporary way of mixing complex occult writings with 
more captivating fictional accounts, rendering his writing more appealing and 
accessible to today's occult readers. 
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CHAPTER 11 


If One Knows Where to Look, Fiction is Magic 


Reading Fictional Texts as Manuals of Magic in Post-Soviet Ukraine, Russia, 


and Belarus 
Kateryna Zorya 
1 Introduction 


The fall of the Iron Curtain in 1991 led to an influx of ideas, and particularly 
religious ideas, from the West to countries of the former Soviet Union." It also 
resulted in the collapse of a system of censorship inherited from the Russian 
Empire, and thus in the proliferation of ideas hitherto seen as superstitious 
or dangerous in the former Soviet Bloc.? Importantly for the purposes of this 
volume, both magic and fiction—and, of the latter, particularly science fic- 
tion and fantasy— contributed to these processes. In the publishing boom that 
took place in post-Soviet countries, hastily made translations of foreign classics 
both fictional and non-fictional were printed first, and local works, inspired by 
this influx and finally free of censorship, followed. The reception of this del- 
uge was a complex, large-scale process, but in this chapter I will only focus on 
one aspect: the impact of fiction on magical practice in post-Soviet Ukraine, 
Russia, and Belarus (that is, the European part of the former Soviet Bloc).? 


1 Fora more general overview of the religious processes in post-Communist Eastern Europe, 
see Ramet 1995. Ramet focuses on other post-Communist countries than I do, but her chap- 
ter on religious change and new cults in Eastern Europe (155-178) gives a very good overview 
of processes that were very similar in the areas examined by this chapter. For the purposes of 
this volume especially note how she divides the new 'cults' entering the region into oriental/ 
neo-Oriental; occult (spiritualism and Satanism); pseudo-Christian; atavistic/mystic (theos- 
ophy, Bogomilism and Danovism), but classifies all them all as ‘oppositional’ cults. 

2 The history of Soviet censorship is vast, with many documents and scholarly works being 
published in recent years. However, the more recent the period, the more difficult is archival 
access, and even scholars of earlier periods meet with difficulties. For details, the interested 
reader is referred to works such as Choldin et al. 1989 and Dewhirst et al. 1973. Scholars who 
can read Russian would benefit from the works of Arlen Blum, and particularly Blum 2005. 

3 Le. Western Russia, Ukraine, and Belarus. To go into the complex relationship between the 
three countries, as well as with the other members of the former Soviet Union, would be out- 
side the scope of this chapter. The necessary background information here is that networks 
of intellectuals, including publishers and practitioners, existed across borders even after the 
fall of the Soviet Union, using Russian as a lingua franca, and up until the Russian invasion 
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The peculiarities of the production and interpretation of texts in the for- 
mer Soviet Union contributed to the prominence of a kind of 'hermeneutics of 
suspicion, to borrow a term from Ricceur. This approach consisted of looking 
for kernels of truth in texts that were explicitly labeled as fictional, with the 
implication that the fictional form was only used by the author to circumvent 
censorship or promote a truth. While this strategy applied to most of the read- 
ing population,^ I argue specifically that practitioners of magic? would read 
fiction which used magical practices as a literary element in order to mine it 
for real-world ideas or practices planted there by the author. If the author was 
a practitioner, this choice would be read as intentional—a safe way to trans- 
fer expertise. But even if the author was not a practitioner, readers would still 
look for workable elements. In these cases, practitioner readers interpreted the 
author as a medium, transmitting ideas about magic without being aware that 
they are, in fact, doing so.® 

Drawing an analogy with the concept of ‘fiction-based religion,” I call this 
strategy and its resulting practices 'fiction-based magic.’ To give a concise defi- 
nition: ‘fiction-based magic’ is a category that includes magical practices which 
are explicitly based on texts that are publicly labeled as fictional by the pub- 
lishing system, i.e., authors, editors, and reviewers. In this chapter, I will look at 
fiction-based magic in the former Soviet Union, identify some of the reasons 


of Ukraine in 2014, where these networks faced major rearrangement. However, up until that 
time it is much more appropriate to talk about networks that were not split along national 
lines, but rather along thematic lines. 

4 Reactions to Soviet propaganda have been studied both within the former Soviet Union and 
outside of it, so I shall recommend only a few works that might be particularly useful for 
the reader. Yurchak 2006 provides an extremely comprehensive overview of Soviet reactions 
to propaganda. For an overview of the interplay of American and Soviet Cold War propa- 
ganda, see Taylor 2003, 177-285. For particular descriptions of reading strategies of intellec- 
tuals, see the following articles: Kurakin 2017; Fylypovich 2006. Fylypovich notes particularly 
how scholars of religion read criticisms of the "spiritual decline of the West" as ethnographic 
literature. 

5 Forthe basic definition of magic underlying his volume, see Otto 2016. 

6 Ilya Kukulin shows one source of these readings in a 2017 article. He argues that New Age 
ideas were transmitted in print via science fiction published in popular science journals, 
whose inclusion of science fiction was an editorial strategy to interest and educate the pop- 
ulation and thus foster a new professional class of technical intellectuals (Kukulin 2017). 
Kukulin, in turns, builds on the collected monograph The New Age of Russia: Occult and 
Esoteric Dimensions (Rosenthal, Menzel, and Hagemeister 2012), where Section 11 (151-259) 
is particularly relevant to this topic. 

7 The term was first introduced by Marcus Altena Davidsen— see Davidsen 2016 for a discus- 
sion of the term and overlapping concepts, particularly "hyper-real religion" and "invented 
religion" (Possamai 2012; Sutcliffe and Cusack 2017). 
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for why practitioners read texts categorised as fiction as, in fact, referring to 
reality, and give some examples of emic strategies of interpretation. I will also 
examine how certain practitioner-written works in the former Soviet Union 
straddled the line between fictional narrative and magical practice, particu- 
larly what the assumptions behind writing these works were, and what sorts of 
results practitioner authors were hoping to achieve. In the end, I will argue that 
fiction was an important vehicle for the transmission of magical ideas among 
the reading population of Ukraine, Belarus, and Russia, and that this impor- 
tance was rooted in the general strategies of publishing and interpreting texts 
in post-Soviet countries. I will begin with a description of what fiction-based 
magic looked like in ‘the European part of the Soviet Union’ 


2 Reading Roger Zelazny as a Mage: An Example of Fiction- 
Based Magic 


In April 2018, a practitioner from Moscow wrote a text in her Telegram channel 
"Magic Without Superstition" that very succinctly touched upon most themes 
I have found throughout my studies of post-Soviet magic? in emic, practitioner 
discussions of fiction and magical practices. 


During my vacation I’ve begun to reread The Chronicles of Amber, a 
favorite series of my childhood. It's very interesting to reread it as an 
adult: if one knows where to look, this engrossing fantasy series about 
dynasties is actually an absolutely serviceable manual on magic written 
by a very knowledgeable person. 

Obviously, most culturally important pieces of art are the product of 
non-human beings, in one way or another. But Zelazny isn't like those 
people who merely have a strong gift and use it intuitively in their life 
and creative work without knowing that it's actually a talent for magic. 
Zelazny is a magus who is conscious of being one, and this is very, very 
obvious (again, if one knows where to look) in his texts. 


8 There was no special data collection conducted for this chapter. Rather, the data is a byprod- 
uct from several other projects: notes from early field observations undertaken in 2007-20n, 
an article on fiction-based Tolkien religion (2015-2016, 11 interviews), and my PhD project 
(ongoing from 2017, primarily text-based, but with 13 supplementary interviews and count- 
ing). Identities of informants are anonymised throughout my work, including this chapter. 
All quotes in this article have been translated by myself, if not indicated otherwise. 
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For one, I very much like his description of travelling through the 
Reflections (or Shadows in other translations) as a very good, super 
useful metaphor of manipulating probabilities and [energy]? currents. 
When you move through reality, change it piece by piece, removing the 
superfluous and adding what is missing, until you finally wind up in the 
slice of reality which you need. And it really is very easy to do this when 
you move, when you walk quickly, or drive, or so on. 

I just tried this out when returning from my vacation (700 kilometers 
alone at the wheel work wonders [for resting]). What can I tell you: real- 
ity has most certainly changed in a cardinal way, although I'm not yet 
completely sure that I made it exactly where I wanted to go. Oh well, even 
the best can miss their mark, as the saying goes; we'll see. 


KARAULOVA 2018 


To boil down Karaulova's interpretation strategy: the author of the [fictional] 
text has [real] knowledge that he puts into fiction for [possible reasons]. The 
reader of the text, having similar [real] knowledge can get past the [fictional] 
form and draw benefits from the text. Note also the following underlying 
assumption: any sufficiently good writer of fiction [creator of art] is by their 
nature something that is not human, where non-human is read in a positive 
sense. This provides an implicit link to magical practice even ifthe authors are 
themselves unaware of it. 

To unravel this interpretation strategy, we can look at two recurring themes 
relevant to the quote: the social circumstances of the reading and its practical 
outcomes. I will first discuss the background against which this interpretation 
strategy was deployed and then I will examine some of the more popular prac- 
tices to come from fictional texts. To begin with, I will show how Karaulova's 
access to Zelazny's text as a child and her interpretation of him as an active 
practitioner have their roots in the larger relationship between Soviet publish- 
ing practices, censorship and magic. 


9 Here and subsequently: comments in square brackets are my explication of implied 
statements. 
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3 The Soviet Union's Traditions of Censorship and Post-Soviet 
Countries' Unregulated Freedom 


Quantitatively speaking, the Soviet Union printed books in bulk. Print runs 
of dozens of thousands were relatively common, and print runs of millions 
were possible for particularly popular, or heavily political, texts. Yet readers 
were often starved for books, because printing was centralised and heavily reg- 
ulated. The outskirts of the Soviet Union had more opportunities to get texts 
past censorship, and it was not unknown for book lovers to bring rare books 
from Central Asian republics. These rarer books would then be transmitted 
from person to trusted person, and often copied fully or in part, transcribed by 
hand or via typewriter. This process of copying and dissemination was known 
as samizdat.’° Networks of book lovers who had access to books would emerge, 
and good and/or rare books would quite literally be hunted for and bought for 
often exorbitant prices." In a sense, it can be argued that the Soviet Union had 
a kind of manuscript culture for certain kinds of books. These included both 
books of practical magic and certain kinds of fiction, including fantasy and 
science fiction, for the reason that they fell beyond the fringes of the Soviet 
narrative, and constantly moved from 'tolerated' to 'inadmissible' and back. 
After the fall of the Soviet Union, the situation changed dramatically. The 
Law on the Press and Other Forms of Mass Information was adopted in the sum- 
mer of 1990, and brought down the 200-year-old system of censorship. For the 
first time in centuries, and most prominently from 1990-2000, anyone could 
print anything or get access to a publisher. The book market exploded: publica- 
tions of questionable quality yet massive appeal were produced in quantities 
that, of course, did not rival Soviet mass publishing, but were for many sub- 
jects hitherto unseen in the region.? Hundreds of publishing houses emerged, 


10  SeeYurchak 2006, 4-7, for both a discussion of samizdat and also on the dangers of sim- 
plistic binary analyses of Soviet culture as official/unofficial and its emic origins in the 
1970S—1980s dissident heuristic “nothing good can come from official sources." While this 
chapter cannot discuss these nuances, Yurchak's treatment should be kept in mind. 

11 See Grinberg 2018, 393, for this and also how “reading between the lines" applied to Soviet 
Jewish practices of reading. 

12 In his 2002 monograph on publishing in contemporary Russia, one of the directors of 
some of the more successful publishing houses (and current advisor of the Russian 
Minister of Defense), Andrey Ilnitskiy, recalls a common quip among publishers at the 
time: "the publishing business has profits comparable only to the [black market] weapons 
and drugs trades, but it's dangerous [to go into publishing]— people actually get killed 
there" (Ilnitsky 2002). 
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and even though most of them were short-lived,? they disseminated the books 
people were most hungry for: mostly fiction that was not 'socialist realism, but 
also literature on religion and spirituality. 

With respect to esotericism, many of these new publishing houses began 
with two venues: reprints of pre-revolutionary books, previously transmit- 
ted through samizdat channels, and translations, some of which were also 
originally made for samizdat purposes and merely needed to be printed. 
Pre-revolutionary titles would have no copyright claims attached, and in the 
case of esoteric texts, their age only gave them an air of respectability and 
unearthed secret knowledge. Some publishers even decided to keep pre- 
revolutionary Russian spelling, which was still quite readable for the modern 
Russian-speaker, but added a veneer of antiquity. Notably, there were almost 
no authors from the Russian empire: reprints focused on French occultists, 
which were very popular in the heyday of the nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth century Russian occult milieu. Some, such as Eliphas Levi, impacted the 
Anglophone milieu as well; however, authors such as Paul Sédir, Pierre Piobbe, 
or Fulcanelli would have much more influence on the Russian-speaking occult 
milieu than on its Anglophone counterpart. 

For both fantasy and for esoteric literature, translations were just as unreg- 
ulated as reprints, and they were wildly popular. In these early years, copyright 
law was largely ignored: if a publisher could get their hands on the copy of an 
original text or an existing amateur translation, they would publish it.4 For 
example, in Russia copyright protection structures only started to form in 1993- 
1994, and the situation is similar for other post-Soviet republics. For esoteric 
and occult topics, a good representation of the situation can be found on the 
"About" page of the post-Soviet behemoth of New Age publishing, the Sophia 
publishing house: "The sopr HIA publishing house has existed since December 
1991, when we authorised our first-born into print—a little book by Jiddu 
Krishnamurti, ‘Freedom from the Known, in a samizdat translation. [...] The 
publishing house began its work with our most beloved books, ones that had 
been previously copied by hand or via typewriter: Krishnamurti, Castaneda, 
Merrell-Wolff, Richard Bach, Ram Dass, John Lilly, Iyengar, Chógyam Trungpa, 
Osho, Coelho ..." (Sophia, n.d.). While Sophia's self-description has more than 


13 Until about 1992-1993, many new publishers used resources left from the Soviet publish- 
ing system to print, including facilities, materials, and networks. After they ran out, print 
runs dropped dramatically, and smaller publishers merged, died out, or learned business 
(interview with oo., January 6, 2020). 

14  llnitsky 2002 has a good overview of those early years, and how in literature up to 80% of 
what was published in those years were translations. 
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a tinge of nostalgic myth to it, it also conveys the reality of the situation: in 
many cases, the printing of translations—amateur at first, then professional — 
simply remained unknown to their authors or legal heirs. 

The situation was much the same in fantasy and science fiction, although 
with one important caveat: while reprints of pre-revolutionary fiction existed, 
they were much fewer in number. This mattered little, though: the publishers 
already had access to a treasure trove of new fiction: that is, foreign, primarily 
Anglophone, fiction that was ripe for translation. Importantly, access to for- 
eign fiction meant publishers did not have to go through the arduous process 
of sorting the grain from the straw—they could simply take classics that had 
already been popular for years and decades, and turn them into guaranteed 
profit. Translators’ work was cheap, if not always good in quality, and the mar- 
ket was flooded with Roger Zelazny, Robert Howard, Michael Moorcock, Harry 
Harrison, Stephen King, and other fantasy and science fiction classics. These 
texts were often sold to the same demographic as the texts on occultism and 
esotericism,? and, as I will show in this chapter, ideas from both types of texts 
often cross-fertilised. 

The post-Soviet esoteric book market consisted of a mix of translated and 
local books on magical and esoteric practices that were written as direct 
instructions or manuals, but also of fiction that was read as instructive mate- 
rial. Notably, some of these fictional texts were indeed intended to be read as 
representative of certain truths, while others were written explicitly as fic- 
tional and yet were co-opted by practitioners. In the following sections, I will 
approach fiction that was written by practitioners with the intent of instruct- 
ing readers (which I will from here on out call instructive fiction). 1 will discuss 
what techniques lifted from such instructive fiction proved particularly popu- 
lar in the former Soviet Union and how the existence of such fiction facilitated 
reading other fictional texts as potentially instructive. 


15 As part of my early fieldwork in 2007-2011, and as repeated in the summer and fall of 
2019, I observed open-air book markets, primarily in Ukraine (Kyiv, Lviv, Odesa, Kharkiv, 
but predominantly in Kyiv) and, when I had the chance, in Russia (Moscow and St. 
Petersburg), and Belarus (Minsk, Gomel). My old observations still stand: book markets, 
particularly antique (bukinist) markets did not specialise in general. While particular 
stands may sell specifically ‘fiction’ or ‘non-fiction, many booksellers, especially of re- 
circulated books, just sell everything. Most importantly, when a bookstand specifically 
says ‘philosophy, psychology, esoterica, they will mean Hegel, Fichte, Regardie, Dennett, 
Hawking, and Crowley in one place, but will also often add 1990s translated fiction. 
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4 The Advent of the Philosophical Parable: Instructive Esoteric 
Fiction in Post-Soviet Countries 


If we return to the list of *most beloved books" that Sophia began publishing 
with, we will notice that it includes two authors whose work straddles the line 
between instruction and fiction: Carlos Castaneda and Richard Bach. While 
there were also other works in this vein that were translated, such as Aleister 
Crowley's Moonchild or Dion Fortune's novels, beginning with The Sea Priestess, 
Castaneda and Bach provide particularly useful examples to the scholar, as 
both authors were very popular, their works were translated much earlier than 
either Crowley's or Fortune's, and their styles were often imitated by authors 
in the former Soviet Union. Bach and Castaneda produced highly entertain- 
ing narratives that hinted at a deeper level of reality that could be accessible 
with proper technique, and they appealed to people at all stages of interest in 
esoteric. However, there was also a marked difference in how their works were 
perceived. Ironically, even though Castaneda's narrative was by far the more 
outlandish, it was also seen as more directly descriptive of reality, of repre- 
senting a historical narrative that actually took place, while Bach's narratives 
were perceived as more overtly fictional, a “just-so-story” crafted to illustrate 
a principle rather than to relate a biography. This somewhat counterintuitive 
situation is key for understanding how the former Soviet Union esoteric milieu 
approached reading fiction. 

Richard Bach's work, even his semi-autobiographical prose, was largely 
perceived as a parable. This was certainly influenced by the ever-popular 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull, which was translated into Russian and officially 
published in 1974, an exceptionally early date. The story was published in the 
Foreign Literature (Inostrannaya Literatura) journal (Bach 1974), with an after- 
word by Maya Turovskaya, a famous Soviet historian of culture and cinema. 
Turovskaya coined the term "philosophical parable" (filosofskaya pritcha, pl. 
pritchi), and also referred to Jonathan Livingston Seagull, Bach's most famous 
book, as a *parable novella." While Jonathan Livingston Seagull was very obvi- 
ously metaphorical—after all, it featured an actual seagull on the road to 
enlightenment—the term remained in use even for Bach's other books, such 
as Illusions. 

Illusions, the second most-popular Bach book in the former Soviet Union, 
is explicitly written from the first-person perspective and hints at the main 
character, Richard, being based on the author himself. However, it continued 
to be read as a parable, not as history. This is likely because the parable was a 
familiar genre in the Soviet Union. Even though the most familiar type of par- 
able in the European part of the former Soviet Bloc originated in Christianity, 
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the parable also served as one of the venues through which national cultures 
were adapted for the Soviet project. Asima Ishanova, a philologist who stud- 
ies the parable genre, noted the following distinction between pre-Soviet and 
Soviet parables: "If the parable of antiquity and the Middle Ages believed the 
world to already be completely comprehended, and thus sought to teach, 
today's parable strives to understand reality, the secret and truth of existence, 
and thus becomes a way of thinking for the artist, a means to uncover truth 
about humanity through art" (Ishanova 1984, 145). Bach fit into the already- 
established genre to a tee, and thus gained popularity as light reading that pre- 
sented philosophical concepts accessibly. Bach's commercial success inspired 
multiple local authors to write in a similar vein, although they were usually 
less popular. 

Even though his stories were not read as directly true, some of the tech- 
niques Bach presented were. Of particular importance here is the technique of 
visualization, where Bach's characters would imagine objects and then come 
across them in reality, thereby performing “miracles.”!© This pragmatism reso- 
nated with post-Soviet practitioners, who lived in an environment perpetually 
deficient in goods, and they picked up the practice wholesale. The situation 
of the book market described in the second section of this chapter pertained 
to most objects of interest: one had to know the right people and have a hefty 
dose of luck in order to obtain them. In this perpetual uncertainty, Bach’s 
Illusions gave hope that one could, through proper practice of visualization, be 
less dependent on the fickle hand of the market and increase the probability 
of finding the desired commodity. Successful attraction of material goods was 
seen as a subset of general control over one's life—an essential quality for a 
practitioner, and a sign of spiritual attainment. 

I would like to call attention to this link between having one's affairs in 
order and spiritual attainment. Its less-obvious implication is ‘in order to 
have one's affairs in order, it is not enough to use mundane means—esoteric 
knowledge is necessary. This, in turn, belies the degree to which post-Soviet 
countries were unstable right after the fall of the Soviet Union. This is par- 
ticularly visible when contrasted against practices of visualization in more sta- 
ble environments, such as the Anglophone occult milieu. There, visualization 
is linked primarily to such practices as guided meditations—that is, aimed 
either at subjective inner experience or at subtle worlds rather than directly at 


16 The Russian word for ‘miracle, chudo, has both a Christian Orthodox connotation and 
a more secular connotation, best translated to ‘wonder, as in ‘a sense of wonder. Its use 
in esoteric contexts is limited; practitioners of magic avoid it, as it does not convey their 
technical expertise as well as ‘practice’ or ‘craft’ does, but it is popular in New Age milieus. 
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impacting the physical world." Even though there, too, visualization is one of 
the skills practitioners learn from the very beginning, the expected results are 
not nearly so direct and pragmatic. 

The work of Carlos Castaneda, on the other hand, was usually read by 
practitioners as a factual history rather than as fiction to be taken as inspira- 
tion. Castaneda's formal title of anthropologist did not play much of a role in 
this: while the translations left the scholarly apparatus of his first book intact, 
there is hardly any mention of Castaneda as an anthropologist in emic dis- 
cussions around him. Mostly, Castaneda was perceived as a practitioner par 
excellence, as someone who presents practices and pitfalls in a reproducible 
way. Today, the publishers may quietly present his books in the 'fiction' section 
of their websites, but booksellers in open-air markets and shops usually do 
not, instead mixing them with other books on esotericism. Moreover, the vivid 
and visceral writing of his books provided the most important reassurance of 
all: that with enough practice one can attain perfection and see a deeper, more 
colorful and important reality beyond the murky waters of everyday life. 

Castaneda's impact on post-Soviet occulture really cannot be overestimated. 
The notions of vision (videniye), intent (namereniye), and allies (soyuzniki) crop 
up in texts about ceremonial magic (e.g., Rune 2019, ch. 1, who begins her dis- 
cussion of ritual magic with the importance of an altered state of conscious- 
ness and intent) and in texts about African indigenous traditions (e.g., White 
2003, 15, where he directly evokes power and vision in italics, and continues to 
do so at other points in the book; also, note the English pseudonyms of both 
authors)—a direct contrast to Castaneda's home market, the USA, where his 
followers are much more insular and where he seems to be largely discredited 
even among white people interested in indigenous traditions. But within the 
former Soviet Union, Castaneda's influence reaches even beyond practitioner 
circles. For example, the notion of self-importance, Castaneda’s ‘greatest enemy; 
became so embedded in popular culture as to receive its own acronym recog- 
nisable even outside of occult circles (csv, or chuvstvo sobstvennoi vazhnosti).1 
Finally, Castaneda's stalking became a popular method of magical training, 


17 X Note that there has been a recent folk magic turn in the Anglophone milieus, as exem- 
plified by interest towards hoodoo and rootwork, as well as some more practical appli- 
cations of grimoire magic. See such authors as Jason Miller and Catherine Yronwode for 
examples. Whether there is a link with the economic situation of practitioners is a subject 
for further research. 

18 csv received its major transmission throught the Lurkmore wiki and anonymous com- 
munity, which is at its heart a memepedia, similar to the Encyclopedia Dramatica in the 
Anglophone world. See Lurkmore, n.d. 
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and his understanding of dream work, including such popular techniques such 
as ‘look at your hands when asleep, dominated the practitioner use of dreams, 
somewhat displacing the more traditional dreambooks.! Notably, all of these 
borrowings from Castaneda’s work of various periods happened in a relatively 
short period of time, over the late 1980s-late 1990s, because of the rapid rate at 
which the translations were done. 

Among his ideas, intent and vision were arguably the most important ones 
for the post-Soviet context. Intent in the post-Soviet reception of the term was 
the idea that the root of all magic was an internal act committed by the prac- 
titioner rather than any external force. The twin concepts of intent and per- 
sonal power (lichnaya sila) presented serious competition to a powerful folk 
narrative on magic, which I can summarise as the following: one does not need 
a theoretical understanding of magic, nor does one have to be in a certain state 
of mind, in order to use an object of power or a ritual, because the power is in the 
ritual itself rather than in the practitioner.2° On the contrary: the idea of intent 
meant that if you were not a practitioner, then any words of power would 
ring hollow, and magic would fail. Folk narratives were replete with stories 
about laypersons wandering into the dangers of magic;?! but new narratives of 
magic, more widely spread in cities among highly educated practitioners, were 
replete with stories about practitioners deluding themselves about the efficacy 
of their magic, all the while lacking in actual magical power. 

The Castanedian-derived art of forming intent [formirovaniye namereniya | 
was thus seen as the basic skill for magicians to have: 


19 For a more detailed account of transmission of Castaneda's ideas, see Stanislav Panin, 
who gives them a brief overview in his lecture “History of Occultism in Russia. Part 3. 
Occultism in Post-Soviet Space"(Panin 2012). For examples of pre-Castanedian practices 
concerning dreams, see Wigzell 2015. 

20  Inthe context of folk religion in the Slavic part of former Soviet Union, the lack of a rela- 
tionship between knowledge and result refers to both positive practices, which simply 
must be conducted correctly physically, and to the breaking of negative taboos, for which 
the transgressor suffered consequences regardless of prior knowledge. This emphasis on 
knowledge was noted by ethnographers as early as in 1877 (Antonovych 1905, 68-78, notes 
that almost anything unusual or linked to a person could be used as a material for sorcery, 
but that verbal charms were required to turn a mundane object into a magical one), and 
are still noted today (Usacheva 2008, 265-275, details how incorrect behavior around the 
supernatural could result in illness). 

21 With results ranging from mild to deadly, i.e., from trying to hide from a witch and failing 
to say a protective prayer, thus winding up stuck paralyzed until dawn with a fresh cow 
turd tucked into one's shirt (Ponomaryov, Kosmina, and Boryak 1991, 451), to responding 
wrongly to the spirits of the dead and being tickled to death (ibid., 396). 
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In ritual, everything matters: what material your instrument is made of, 
on what day and hour the instrument was made, at what time the ritual 
is being conducted (sometimes up to a particular hour), where you are 
standing, what you like, what is your mood. The magician' internal atti- 
tude (nastroy) is the most important part of the ritual. Even if you took 
all-natural instruments and have charged them, the ritual won't work as 
expected without the right internal attitude. In fact, it won't work at all. 


BOLTENKO 2015; emphasis in original 


The emphasis on nastroy is close to intent; it refers to the mastery of one's own 
internal state, which was linked to mastery of particular thoughts. 

Vision was linked to and codependent on the aforementioned idea of visual- 
ization; these two notions were perceived as different applications of one skill. 
Vision referred to being able to perceive, not necessarily visually, but always 
correctly, the subtle currents and energies which made up the deeper layers 
of reality. A practitioner without mastery of intent lacked control, effecting 
change uncontrollably and often to their own detriment—if at all. A practi- 
tioner without vision was blind, incapable of either identifying an existing sit- 
uation or keeping track of what they were doing. Additionally, extrasensory 
perception in this vein was also understood as a very pragmatic skill, useful 
in everyday life. “Will the bus come on time? Are the kids up to something? Is 
my cat sick?" To demonstrate, here is an example from an article on the skill of 
vision by Zau Targiski:?2 


Next exercise (which has very physical benefits, incidentally). AsI learned 
recently, I'm far from the only one who does this. It takes me a long time 
to get to work—just the metro takes about an hour. I usually read on the 
train, so I always try to get a seat. And since there's always a lot of people, 
so if I can't find a spot immediately, then the most important thing is to 
stand near a spot that will free up as early as possible, so that there's no 
competition later. 


22 Here, like elsewhere, I use a practitioner's public working name, and only use their official 
name if that is also the name under which they publish their materials. Additionally, note 
how the article is written as a straightforward instruction, with absolutely no fictionali- 
zation, while dealing with a subject that most consider fictional. Later in the article I will 
give examples of fictionalised narratives that deal with such subjects as teleportation. 
I hold the view that it is not the ‘extraordinary’ subject which marks a text as fictional, but 
rather the style of narration. 
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The trick is that people usually keep track somewhere at the edge of 
their consciousness that their stop is coming up and they need to get up. 
Perhaps it is because of this that a place which someone's calmly sitting 
on and reading, but which will soon become vacant, feels to the ‘mental 
touch' as almost empty. People on all the other seats feel like quite solid 
material objects, but people on the seats you need feel almost like phan- 
toms. i.e. there's a figure there, but just nominally. That's where you need 
to stand: the person will get up and leave soon. But do note the follow- 
ing: if the person at hand is very much immersed in a book, conversation 
or their own thoughts, and so isn't really paying attention to the stops 
and only remembers they need to get up when the doors are sliding shut 
already, then the trick won't work. This seems to be because the object 
which is being perceived is not so much objective reality, but rather the 
perceptions of the sitting person. 


ZAU TARGISKI, n.d. 


Again, such pragmatic uses fit well into the former Soviet Union's uncertain 
environment, where, one often had to guess well rather than plan well in order 
to thrive. Thus, mastery of intent, vision and visualization were a condition sine 
qua non for practicing magicians of the post-Soviet 1990s. 

Castaneda and Bach were arguably the two most popular authors in the 
genre of instructive fiction. Narratives built on Castanedian notions usually 
presupposed that real magic required no obscure rituals, no material compo- 
nents, nothing difficult to obtain or practice. Similarly to Western chaos magic, 
the model of magic based on intent and vision only required a certain mental 
state.?? It was a minimalist concept of practice that was easy to conduct in an 
uncertain economic environment. Likewise, Richard Bach presented some of 
the most basic skills a practitioner was supposed to possess, visualization and 
probability manipulation, in accessible and easily transmittable, memorable 
form. The fictional parts of their narratives only augmented their popularity: in 
the post-censorship environment of the former Soviet Union, it was taken for 
granted that if one had anything worth saying, then it was prudent to hide the 


23 Similar concepts are also found in chaos magic, particularly in Peter Carroll's Liber Null. 
However, chaos magic reached the post-Soviet occult milieu later. The first websites I am 
aware of at present are around 2005, such as Chaos Tarantula, and publications of large 
texts begin in approximately 2010. The largest website which regularly publishes mate- 
rials related to chaos magic, Katabasia, had its first publications in 20n. The notion of 
chaos as a source of magic existed—but, as I will show later in this article, it stemmed 
from Zelazny and Moorcock. 
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idea in plain sight. Writing about a truth in fictional form was thus not read as 
less prestigious than writing about it seriously. Instead, it was widely perceived 
as a sensible choice of style, and added rather than detracted to the authors' 
credibility. 

Recall now Karaulova's aforementioned text, and its emphasis on probabil- 
ities and [energy] currents as a typical example of how such concepts were 
deployed in relationship to explicitly fictional texts. Note that Karaulova is 
fully aware of The Chronicles of Amber as a fictional narrative, manifest in how 
she talks of switching Shadows in Zelazny's text as a metaphor, but also note 
how she stresses this metaphor's close resemblance to her own magical prac- 
tice. She then immediately notes that she has used the technique just recently 
(affirming her status as a practitioner), and reports preliminary results (under- 
scoring the practical use of the technique). She is not alone in this emphasis 
on pragmatism, as I have shown above—indeed, it is typical for post-Soviet 
practitioners. 

To summarise, both Castaneda and Bach created narratives that can be 
classified as instructive fiction in accordance with the definition I proposed 
above—that is, fiction written in order to teach or illustrate certain concepts. 
Bach's narratives, which were more abstract and sanitised, and lacking the 
gritty details of Castaneda, were read in the tradition of the parable: that is, 
simplified in order to increase their value as a teaching tool. Castaneda's nar- 
ratives, on the other hand, were read as a very detailed description of expe- 
riences, whose value lay in how easily the techniques could be repeated and 
adapted. Both Bach and Castaneda provided their readers with simple, highly 
usable practices and tools whose popularity extended beyond the esoteric 
milieu and to this day comprises a bulk of popular urban perceptions of magic. 
Following the popularity of translated authors of esoteric fiction, many local 
authors also decided to take up the pen and present their ideas in fictionalised 
form. In the next section, I will present a few characteristic examples of how 
post-Soviet authors wrote instructive esoteric fiction. 


5 [Fairy] Tales of Power: Instructive Fiction Written in Countries of 
the Former Soviet Union 


Post-Soviet practitioners did not just learn the techniques presented in trans- 
lated works of instructive fiction—they also learned to present their own ideas 
in the same genre, under a playful, easy-to-digest and easy-to-deny veneer. 
Post-Soviet instructive fiction appeared both as elements of books largely pre- 
senting techniques, and as independent texts, published both online and in 
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underground magazines. These fictions range across the entire gamut of the 
texts that we have examined earlier. In this section, I will showcase several 
characteristic types of texts which described the life of practitioners in an ide- 
alised way: fairy tales of power, Castanedian-style novels, and visionary fiction. 

The genre of texts colloquially known in the former Soviet Union as “eso- 
teric fairytales” or “| fairy] tales of power,7^ which is again a reference to the 
Castanedian book Tales of Power, are usually close to the parable in genre. 
These are short texts, often narratively incomplete or fragmentary, which are 
rooted in practitioner experiences, visionary journeys or past life knowledge. It 
needs to be stressed that even though post-Soviet practitioner culture empha- 
sised competence not only in magic, but in other skills as well, such texts did 
not need to be expertly crafted narratives. Instead, they were required to trans- 
mit an imprint of the lived experience of the practitioner, to produce a record, 
either for their own use or the use of others, and the value of the text hinged on 
whether the text was successful as a means of transmission rather than on its 
literary quality. These short stories or sketches are usually written as a means 
to understand a given symbol or as a means to share that understanding with 
other people, with meditations on divinatory tools such as tarot decks or runes 
forming a notable selection of these stories. 

Other authors emphasised both how the writing itself was a mystical experi- 
ence, conducted in between and as part of magical practice, and how as a result 
the text itself became an initiatory device, a "transmission" (peredacha).?5 
Some wrote entire books based in this premise, e.g., Vladimir Dolokhov and 
Vadim Gurangov, popularisers of Pyotr Burlan's "Simoron" system, described 
the process of writing their first novel, Feerverk volshebstva. Energeticheskiy 
roman, razhigayuschiy vnutrenniy ogon' [A Fireworks of Magic: An Energy 
Novel That Lights the Inner Fire |, thusly: 


A third of our energy novel was written on the road between seminars: in 
trains, planes, buses, taxi buses ... You're shaking along on a night train 
that streaks like a bullet through the limitless steppes of Kazakhstan or 
the deep and ancient Siberian taiga, describing how you felt practicing 
spiritual dances, yoga, or magical technologies—and it submerges you in 


24 The terms in Russian are esotericheskiye skazki or skazki o sile. Skazki has the connotation 
of "just-so-story." The terms have the full range of connotations "just-so-stories" or "fairy 
tales" have, and their uses range from denoting stories with a kernel of truth to denot- 
ing stories not based in mystic experience at all, but rather invented for entertainment 


purposes. 
25 See on this motif also Dirk Johannsen's and Justin Woodman's chapters in this volume. 
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an ocean of bliss once again. You don't want sleep, your body burns and 
thrums with a powerful Current of energy. And the lines fall on paper 
like fiery tracer bullet bursts from the heart, and they call up an even 
greater ecstasy ... In this book we have tried to describe the indescriba- 
ble, an experience that goes beyond our familiar experience of the world. 
You understand how pitiful and powerless language is, human words are, 
when it comes to an overwhelming mystical experience. 

Thus our novel carries an unprecedented energy charge, being a unique 
workshop [sic! —-transl.], the strongest possible concentrated brew of mir- 
acles that has been matured for five years, a fireworks of wizard humor 
and creativity, a world-shaking narrative of the inordinate experiences of 
this books' authors and the participants of their workshops. 


DOLOKHOV and GURANGOV 2004 


Some esoteric books devote specific sections to their instructive fictions. For 
instance, the book Ogon’ i Vremya: Shamanskii opyt poznaniya mira |Fire and 
Time: A Shamanic Experience of Understanding the World] by Andrei Kainarov 
and Rita Vetrova, is a mix of theory, practice, practitioner diaries and photo- 
graphs. However, it also devotes a full quarter of its size to short stories where 
one of the authors describes the metaphysical conversations he had with an 
owlet. The final paragraph of the introduction reads: 


All of the fairy tales described [sic!—transl.] in the book are true stories 
that happened to me or one of my close friends. All of these stories are 
located in certain places of the fairy tale labyrinth. And, in principle, one 
could go into all of them from the non-fairy-tale of contemporaneity. 


KAINAROV and VETROVA 2008 


Others, such as Vincent White's Sila Vudu: Poisk Istokov | The Power of Voodoo: 
A Search for the Sources] make sudden, sometimes mid-chapter switches from 
a purely instructive text into first-person stories or recollections of himself 
teaching a student. In these cases, the formatting of the text takes on a fiction- 
like style, with the bulk of information being transmitted through dialogue or 
first-person descriptions of sensory experiences. Almost all such stories fol- 
low narrative convention, and even though they are based in experience, the 
most successful texts within the genre value narrative veracity over accurate 
representation of experiences. Paradoxically, the implication is that effective 
transmission of concepts hinged more on the text's narrative coherence than 
on its accurate representation of experiences—and that narrative coherence 
need not necessarily imply literary quality. In other words, the text didn't have 
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to be particularly precise in its depiction of practitioner experiences, nor did it 
have to be particularly good from a literary standpoint. It did, however, have to 
rely on genre conventions so as to be easily digestible. 

Castaneda’s work had even more direct successors, with certain groups 
writing novelised, romanticised versions of their histories. A particularly nota- 
ble group here was the Dream Hackers, a group that existed largely online, 
migrating from forum to forum, which was dedicated to the exploration and 
mapping of dreams. The Dream Hackers were directly inspired by Castaneda 
and the hacker aesthetic, which resulted in a great deal of play with identity 
and anonymity on their part, making their history difficult to write. However, 
it is certain that the group and the milieu around it produced a large number 
of texts that included both explicitly instructive texts and fictionalised nar- 
ratives and histories.?9 The fictionalised histories, in particular, are tinged by 
Castanedian-style magical realism: they are replete with everyday detail and 
full of long dialogues that imitate transcripts. However, these narratives are 
also romanticised, stuffed with scintillant parties, murders, teleportation, and 
the pervasive presence of secret police. In the literary vein they are very much 
products of the Wild 9o's, of the post-Soviet narratives of the secret and glam- 
orous lives of elites, whether hidden or overt. To give one example, here is a 
narrative by an author with the pen name Ravenna Lea: 


I became part of this group completely unexpectedly. I had been organ- 
izing an auction for a big art exhibition. The event was very successful. 
Lots of champagne, flirting by candle light, smoking weed by the stair- 
case. A gathering of the St. Petersburg beau monde. There, I met a famous 
Moscow actress. We started talking, mostly about fashionable trends in 
the underground, about music. 

Then we started talking about dream hackers. My companion asked 
me whether I would like to meet that kind of person. I said that I would 
very much like to do that, and she offered to go there directly. My shy hes- 
itation did not make her any less eager. We walked to my office, because 


26 There are several dozen books (some printed and systematised and some barely more 
than collections of online forum materials or chat logs, with new books often copying 
content from predecessors wholesale) currently published under the Dream Hacker 
brand. Considering the inspiration which the group took from the hacker aesthetic, it 
is highly likely that the authors' pseudonyms are inconsistent. However, here are some 
of the more common ones the group used: Sergey Izrigi, Ravenna Lea, Masyanya, xandr, 
Sergey. It is also interesting in the context of fiction-based magic to note Andrey Reutov, 
pseudonym of fantasy author Anton Medvedev, who wrote an urban fantasy book based 
on the Dream Hackers. 
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I wanted to get some of my things. In truth, I would've liked to stay at 
the party, but meeting such a famous person drowned out my fears and 
unease. And then the impossible happened. She took me by the hand, 
gave me a slight push towards the wall, and we were suddenly in the 
reception room of a comfortable house out in the country. The shock 
of the unexpected filled me with an incredible euphoria. I saw a young 
man sitting on a sofa near the fireplace. This was Sergey Izrigi—a man of 
incredible charisma and the mage who created the dream hackers tradi- 
tion. He looked at me, smiled, and I realized that I had found my destiny. 


RAVENNA LEA 2009 


The Dream Hackers produced more than fictionalised histories with an implicit 
hint of truth beneath them—they also wrote and promoted fiction that had 
no obvious references to real events. However, with the Dream Hackers it was 
never obvious whether any texts were completely devoid of magical intent. 
It can be surmised from their texts that at least some members of the milieu 
viewed the writing of any fiction as more than just a fun pastime: writing was 
referred to as a "pract" (Dream Hacker slang for practice), and at least some 
members of the group maintain their own publishing and translation project 
for both fiction and non-fiction.” 

While the Dream Hackers were one of the few groups to maintain a long- 
standing fascination with writing fiction, particularly with writing fiction as an 
act of magic, other practitioners, who were less overtly enmeshed in the world 
of writing, also wrote fiction with magical intent. Specifically, past life visionary 
fiction was often written as a means of putting out a beacon for kindred spirits. 
Some post-Soviet practitioners believed in being reincarnations of non-human 
entities who could, with the correct practice and prodding, recover some of 
their memories.”® Texts about past lives were not always labeled as such explic- 
itly. It was implied that they carried histories, and that participants in those 
histories would be able to recognise their kin. This agenda was reflected in the 
texts' structure, which was not usually meant to be a well-crafted narrative. 


27 One of the currently-active incarnations of the Dream Hackers is a book club, 
eMirida: https://emirida.eu/. 

28 Even though this belief is most explicitly found in Tolkien-based religion, other eso- 
teric currents also have it. For example, one of the most famous witches of the Russian- 
speaking world, Daene Sidhe, has a separate website dedicated to her tales, skazki: http:// 
myth.sidheland.com/. In the 1990s and 2000s Diana Sidhe was one of the more prolific 
popularisers of the idea that having a gift for magic often goes hand in hand with actually 
belonging to a non-human race, and quite a few of her tales are presented as the history 
of the 'Sidhe' as a people. 
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Instead, such texts usually focused on providing recognisable, personal details, 
while also leaving enough blank spaces for a pretender to fill in, thus con- 
firming their spiritual kinship with the writer.?? Finally, these texts could also 
house magical intent to attract the right kind of reader. Just as with the stories 
whose main purpose was to transmit an initiation to the reader, stories written 
to jog the reader's memory of past lives were created to function more like a 
magical artifact than as a literary text. 

Past life visionary fiction thus functioned as a shibboleth—a means to dis- 
tinguish one's own group from the rest. As with any practice that serves to 
divide people into categories, there were people unhappy with its deployment 
or results, which led to the production of meta-commentary highlighting typ- 
ical problems and suspected motivations of those who used past life visionary 
fiction to form community. Such meta-commentary was also often written in 
fictionalised form. To cite the most famous example, Yana Timkova's Povest' o 
kamennom hlebe [Tale of the Stone Bread] presents a fictionalised account of 
how a young woman is drawn into a group whose leader claims she remembers 
the protagonist from a past life (Timkova 2003). Later, the newcomer learns 
that the group leader has a number of pre-made narratives to feed impression- 
able youngsters and, in a disenchanted protest, becomes the leader of a similar 
group herself. But Tale of the Stone Bread is far from a typical anti-cult narra- 
tive: in particular, the text's main characters make a sharp distinction between 
the real past-life memories they have, often intensely private and personal, and 
the narratives they use for pragmatic purposes. Tale of the Stone Bread is based 
on the author's observation and participation in similar groups, and while 
there have been many guesses about the prototypes of the text's characters, 
for our purposes it is important that the narrative, while intensely critical of 
the social practices of building groups based on past life memories, is still very 
sympathetic towards the actual experience of remembering other lives and 
worlds. It is nota critique of the practice itself, but a critique of the people who 
use it for wrong purposes. 

To summarise, instructive fictional texts are used by post-Soviet practition- 
ers for multiple purposes. Such texts provide a convenient facade for the non- 
initiated, and function as tests for those who are seen as potential initiates. 
Such texts can also take on a magical function of their own, being written to 
change reality or to act as a spell being cast. Finally, they can function as fic- 
tionalised critiques of the practitioner's own surroundings, or be written for 


29 For a polemical description of how this process of "filling in" was conducted, see Yana 
Timkova's Tale of the Stone Bread, discussed below. 
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other kinds of social gain, for example serving as the glue for a peer group. 
However, even if a given author is alive and can be interviewed, it can often 
be difficult to find out what the original purpose of the text was. Authors, par- 
ticularly those who tried their hand at writing while still young, change their 
views on whether their own narrative was factually real or merely a story told 
for purely literary purposes. They may retain a fond feeling towards a narrative 
that was once important or they may denounce it altogether. 

To give a concrete example: in 2016, I did a series of interviews on Tolkien 
spirituality, where I collected, among other things, similar changes of narra- 
tives written in young adult or teenage years. On one side of the scale, one 
informant, NN., reinterpreted experiences formerly seen as spiritual into a pri- 
vate narrative, a story important to their growth as a person (Interview with 
NN., May 2, 2016). On the other, a member of the milieu whom I observed but 
did not interview, MM., who wrote a story that was widely read and interpreted 
by the Tolkien milieu as an account of personal experience rather than fiction, 
was some years later infuriated that anyone would still seriously question that 
the story was ever anything but a literary experiment that readers willfully mis- 
interpreted to the detriment of the author's reputation. The two stories show a 
characteristic way in which authors of fictional stories that are aware of 'real- 
istic' interpretations take a stance on their own works. Rare is the author who 
writes with one purpose: even over the course of one time period, authors can 
hold several mutually contradictory positions which they present to different 
people, and even within the innermost reaches of their minds they might not 
decide which one is more ‘real. It would be a dangerous practice to take a sin- 
gle comment on a given work as the gospel truth; and in their dearth or com- 
plete absence, I find that it is a better heuristic to assume multiple simultane- 
ous possible purposes, and to examine which of these purposes comes to the 
fore in relation to the personal circumstances of the author. 


6 Practitioner Use of Fiction Written without Instructive Intent 


It is easy to see why fictions such as the works of Castaneda and Bach were 
read as instructive manuals: not only were they published by the same pub- 
lishers as purely technical esoteric texts, implying their relevance to the topic 
in which the publishing house specialised, but, additionally, the reputation 
of these books preceded them. Practitioners learned about concepts from 
these and similar books via cultural osmosis and were usually at least partially 
aware of the books' meanings before ever picking them up. In this final sec- 
tion, I will argue that a similar pattern held for the books which were intended 
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by their authors as fiction: that they were found by practitioners in a setting 
that implied a hidden layer of meaning, and that they were presented by other 
practitioners as having intentional instructive value, albeit presented in a form 
that could not be censored as easily. Having provided the necessary context 
for understanding why fictional works were read as instructive manuals at all, 
I would now like to return again to our initial example of Roger Zelazny, and 
show which affordances in his texts made them such a popular read among 
practitioners. 

As mentioned in the introduction, at first it was largely foreign fiction that 
would be seen to have a hidden meaning. Of these, the Chronicles of Amber 
by Roger Zelazny deeply resonated with the idea of manipulating probability 
through vision and intent. The Chronicles of Amber were set in a world where 
all possible realities existed, but these realities were in truth merely “Shadows,” 
infinite possibilities resulting of an interplay between the two primal princi- 
ples of Chaos and Order. People who were born in either of the true realities, or 
descended from those who were, could receive an initiation into these primal 
principles and then shape the Shadows to their liking. This was done through a 
process of visualization, by changing reality from its current state to a desired 
state step by step, and through a process of reaching through Shadows in order 
to grab whatever the practitioner was looking for. 

It is hardly a surprise, then, that readers of occult and New Age literature 
who were used to reading between the lines often felt like Zelazny described a 
real, potentially repeatable process—and Zelazny himself is usually described 
as a magus who knows exactly what he puts into the texts. In the early 2000s, 
different practitioners spoke about obtaining an initiation through the Pattern, 
the principle of Order, or the Logrus, the principle of Chaos, and conducted 
such initiations, again, through visualizations or rituals. For example, in one 
announcement for a transformative workshop, Artur Razumov, a practitioner 
of magic from Novosibirsk, wrote: 


I would like to remind everyone that it is absolutely vital for anyone who 
wants to walk the Labyrinth to read ABSOLUTELY ALL of Roger Zelazny's 
‘Chronicles of Amber’, because the entire philosophy and sensations— 
similar to the ones that you will be feeling, are described in these books 
precisely, artistically, and incredibly beautifully!!! 


RAZUMOV 2007 


Notably, the process of initiation into a primal principle in Zelazny's texts would 
explicitly kill anyone who was from the Shadows, and the Earth is described as 
a Shadow, yet one that is favored by many of the people from the 'real' world. 
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However, this is of little importance to contemporary post-Soviet practitioners, 
many of whom describe themselves as non-human or un-human. Additionally, 
as can be seen by coming back to Karaulova's text again, even if initiations are 
set aside, the techniques Zelazny presents as available only to the initiated are 
seen as having practical value in and of themselves, and the practitioner has 
somewhat free reign to decide which part of the description is fictionalised, 
and which requirements really are essential. 

Zelazny is not the only foreign author of fiction whose texts were scrutinised 
for practical techniques. As in the West, Michael Moorcok’s Elric of Melniboné 
books were referred to as formative, both in outlook and in particular tech- 
niques referring to the control of the elements. The idea that a practitioner had 
to have an understanding and practical control of the elements likely came 
from one of the first books on ceremonial magic, the 1991 Russian edition of 
Donald Michael Kraig's Eleven Lessons in the High Magical Arts, but the notions 
of how the elements were to be controlled and what success in their control 
looked like ultimately was impacted by fantasy literature. Ursula LeGuin's 
Earthsea series brought with it the idea of the True Name. While initiatory 
names were well known as a practice, and nicknames were a staple of under- 
ground Soviet culture, the idea of the practitioner having a True Name that was 
to be discovered rather than taken appears very late: I have not, in fact, come 
across sources mentioning the idea from earlier than the 1990s. Considering 
the popularity of LeGuin, the notion seems to originate with her. 

Of popular post-Soviet magical fiction, the most influential would likely be 
the Echo series by (and about) Max Frei (pseudonym of Svetlana Martynchik, 
an Odesa-born writer).°° Frei is unusual among commercially-successful post- 
Soviet writers for explicitly drawing upon esoteric ideas and conceptualizing 
the process of writing as a magical act in itself. Martynchik's work is thus an 
excellent example of how the transmission loop between real-world magical 
practice and fiction happens when the author is a practitioner. 

The majority of Frei's books are pseudobiographical: the titular Max Frei, 
a regular nobody with a penchant for staying up long nights, suddenly finds 
himself in a different, highly magical world, where he discovers that, owing 
partially to the nature of our world, "The World of the Spider Web," he is a user 
of True Magic, an Arbiter, whose wishes always come true, "sooner or later, 
somehow or other.?! This description of post-Soviet practices based on the 


3o Martynchik’s recently deceased husband, Igor Styopin (1967-2018) also participated in 
writing the books, although his primary vocation was as an artist. 

31  Frei2009, "The Journey to Kettari,” The Stranger, 488. The quote given above is the official 
translation; however, I would render it “sooner or later, one way or another.’ 
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manipulation of probability is not a coincidence: after discarding her pseu- 
donym, Martynchik herself began a blog where she has talked about her own 
and others' lives as a practitioner. Martynchik's texts, both fictional and non- 
fictional, are also heavily influenced by Carlos Castaneda and his dreamwork 
practices, with her characters and herself often speaking about the use of 
dreams in order to reach a different reality or influence the reality they live in. 

The writing of texts itself has also been considered by Martynchik to be a 
magical act. Martynchik has said that some fictional characters are written so 
well that the universe reacts by treating them as if they were alive and sends 
them power in accordance to their needs. A sensitive reader may connect to 
that power and draw upon it in times of need, for instance while being in a hos- 
pital or depressed. But watching or reading too many derivative works, such 
as badly filmed movies with adapted screenplays or fanfiction, disrupts that 
connection, replacing it with a link to a dead simulacrum (Martynchik 2017). 

Practitioners read Frei for inspiration, and Martynchik's website even has 
a divination tool based in citations from the books, described in the follow- 
ing way: 


There are so many ways of talking to the Universe that one could list them 
for all eternity, but various divinations based on Max Frei's books are 
hardly at the bottom of the list for many people. Our Oracle isn't really a 
divination, but rather a co-locutor, a kind advice giver, or sometimes just 
a horribly obstinate person— depends on your luck. 

The instructions are simple: think of your question and press the 
[Oracle, speak] button. 


MAX FREI, 2003-2014 


Aside from the Max Frei series, several other post-Soviet fantasy books and 
book series have made it into practitioner lists of helpful books, even though 
their authors are not particularly engaged in esoteric practices. Well-known 
authors like Nick Perumov, known in the beginning for Kol’tso Tmy [The Ring 
of Darkness], his published Tolkien fanfiction, and Sergei Lukyanenko, with his 
Nochnoy Dozor |Night Watch] series, in particular contributed to the develop- 
ment of the emic discussion on the identities of Secret Chiefs. Night Watch and 
The Ring of Darkness both talk about the idea of Light and Darkness as magical 
forces, as well as the concept of Balance as a third force, which was echoed 
among practitioners. It is particularly notable that Balance (and its adherents, 
usually called Greys or Neutrals) was portrayed as a higher force than Darkness 
and Light, which stands in contrast to emic narratives inspired by theosophy 
or satanism. The Greys would show up if practitioners of either Dark or Light 
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persuasion went overboard and rein them in. In post-Soviet occulture, the 
Greys were not related to UFOs, but rather reflected in the idea that the KGB or 
secret services were keeping an eye and recruiting or going after practitioners 
regardless of their philosophy (KK., December 20, 2018). It is very likely that 
the popularity of the idea of secret services watching practitioners was rooted 
in the stark realities of Soviet history, where police did keep an extensive eye 
on the underground as well as recruited informants from within its ranks. 
However, whether any of the urban legends were rooted in concrete cases will 
likely be left to later historians who will work within security services archives. 


7 Conclusions 


Fictional texts and their impact on the discourses of religion have only recently 
caught the attention of historians of religion. However, there is a case to be 
made for fiction as an important line of transmission for religious ideas and 
practices, including magical practices. In this chapter, I have demonstrated 
how this process functioned in the former Soviet Union in the years after its 
fall.In the Soviet Union and Russian empire, fiction was a traditional venue for 
the discussion of politically-charged topics, including religion, and when the 
Soviet Union fell, many post-Soviet practitioners of magic continued to use 
fiction as a way to transmit their ideas under a playful, easy-to-digest and easy- 
to-deny veneer. I call this type of fiction instructive esoteric fiction. Instructive 
esoteric fiction exists in many forms: from small stories that are part of more 
overtly instructive texts to works of fiction that stand completely on their own. 
Its content is also widely divergent, ranging from descriptions of particular 
ritual practices to simply transmitting a certain mood or attitude seen as con- 
ducive to magic. In some cases, writing such fiction was considered a magical 
act in itself, aimed at changing the reader or attracting the right reader into a 
community. 

Fiction was also suitable for presenting narratives of how an enchanted 
world should look like and what the practitioners’ place would be in such a 
world. Whether such fiction described practitioners' past lives or presented 
an idealised view of their current ones, such practitioner-written fiction 
functioned as an informal transmission of social norms and expectations. 
Perception of such narratives in the practitioner community differs from work 
to work: some, such as the works of Richard Bach or Svetlana Martynchik, were 
usually seen as parables, tales with a kernel of conceptual rather than histori- 
cal truth; others, such as past life narratives or the works of Carlos Castaneda, 
were seen as texts that have a more literal rather than symbolic meaning. In all 
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cases, however, the fictional status of the text presented no problem for read- 
ers: whether the texts were read as a thought experiment or as history, having 
a high percentage of un-truth was normal and expected as a consequence of 
reading habits retained from the former Soviet Union. 

As fiction was such a well-known way to transmit controversial ideas, there 
were also cases when texts not meant to have magical content were none- 
theless interpreted as such. Most commonly, this happened with fantasy and 
science fiction texts, where the authors were often themselves inspired by 
magical practices and ideas, and borrowed magical folklore into their work. 
Practitioners who read these books would recognise ideas they were already 
familiar with, such as the use of elements in magical practice or concepts of 
darkness and light, and incorporate particular interpretations presented in the 
fictional works back into their own worldviews, creating a transmission loop 
for ideas filtered through fiction.?? 

For the historian, the ‘low genres’ of popular culture, including much con- 
temporary fiction, are a treasure trove, both echoing the concepts a given 
culture takes for granted and contributing to their evolution. Especially for 
fringe or controversial ideas, fiction is not a line of transmission to be under- 
estimated. Its inherent 'irreality' creates a territory naturally suited to floating 
controversial topics, and the way it targets a broader audience facilitates the 
spread of ideas. The post-censorship, economically-unstable environment of 
post-Soviet Ukraine, Belarus and Russia was particularly conducive for fiction 
to function as an important line of transmission, a line through which a wide 
array of esoteric practices and concepts was disseminated. 
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CHAPTER 12 


“Cthulhu Gnosis” 


Monstrosity, Selfhood, and Secular Re-Enchantment in Lovecraftian 
Occultural Practice 


Justin Woodman 


1 Introduction 


The term ‘occulture’ constitutes a useful heuristic in the study of contempo- 
rary esotericism for interrogating the dynamic synthesis between popular cul- 
ture and the occult (Partridge 2014, 116); as such the concept of occulture is 
particularly well-suited to capturing the interrelation of popular fiction and 
the occult, and for exploring the emergence of fictionally-grounded esoteric 
practices, which are the central concerns of the current volume. One area in 
which this synthesis becomes especially evident is in the incorporation of the 
"Cthulhu mythos"—a key element of the literary output of Howard Philips 
Lovecraft (1890-1937)—within diverse aspects of contemporary magical 
theory and practice. Focusing on anthropological fieldwork amongst practi- 
tioners of Lovecraftian-influenced Chaos magic in the UK, I want to suggest 
that the proliferation of Lovecraftian-inspired themes in contemporary occult 
practices—specifically as they are consolidated in encounters with monstrous 
otherness in the experience of "Cthulhu Gnosis"—Aare both symptomatic of 
modern forms of (re-)enchantment, and salient to practitioners’ own experi- 
ence of selfhood in the context of modernity. In the following chapter, I explore 
the development of Lovecraft-inspired fictional practice by outlining the key 
themes of the aforementioned Cthulhu mythos. I then examine how those 
themes— specifically as they relate to the interplay between science, secu- 
larisation, and re-enchantment in relation to a perception of material reality 
having become both highly uncertain and ‘enweirded’—have come to reso- 
nate with the central concerns of the practitioners of Lovecraftian magic who 
form the ethnographic focus of this essay. This I relate to the notion of modern 
reading practices—and the proliferation of fantastic and ‘weird’ fiction—as 
themselves secularised re-enchanting practices (via the immersion of readers’ 
consciousness into ‘unreal’ worlds), thus readily allowing for their occultural 
adoption into a new set of fictional practices grounded on Lovecraft’s imag- 
inary mythology. Finally, I explore the significance of Lovecraftian fictional 
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practices with regard to how both the Cthulhu mythos and its intersection 
with aspects of contemporary occultism speak to practitioners' experience of 
everyday life in the context of urban modernity as itself having become ren- 
dered as ‘weird’, ‘monstrous’, and ‘alien,’ 


2 The Cthulhu Mythos and Lovecraftian Occulture 


H. P. Lovecraft has become one of the most lauded and controversial figures in 
the field of contemporary supernatural literature—his most enduring literary 
creation being the “Cthulhu mythos”: a mythology forming a loose background 
to many of Lovecraft’s tales of “cosmic horror,” whose nomenclature is derived 
from one of Lovecraft’s best-known tales, “The Call of Cthulhu” (2002a). The 
story predicts humanity’s eventual extinction with the awakening of Cthulhu, 
one of a species of monstrous, extraterrestrial cephalopods who came to 
Earth hundreds of millions of years ago, and who is imprisoned in a deathless 
sleep in the alien city of Rlyeh somewhere beneath the Pacific Ocean. Other 
canonical tales of the Cthulhu mythos—including “The Dunwich Horror” 
(Lovecraft 2002b), “The Whisperer in Darkness” (Lovecraft 2002a), and “At 
The Mountains of Madness” (Lovecraft 2002b)—feature similar beings which 
breach traditional genre norms in their non-anthropomorphic nebulosity, 
idiomatic tentacularity, and—most importantly—in their extraterrestrial or 
interdimensional rather than supernatural provenance. These include: the 
globular transdimensional entity Yog Sothoth; Azathoth who is described as an 
“amorphous blight of nethermost confusion which blasphemes and bubbles 
at the centre of all infinity" (Lovecraft 2005, 249); and “the Crawling Chaos" 
Nyarlathotep who inhabits “a thousand forms” (Lovecraft 2005, 248). Arrayed 
alongside these cosmic entities—sometimes collectively referred to as the 
“Great Old Ones"—are lesser alien species such as the crinoid Elder Things 
who first colonised the Earth billions of years ago, and the semi-crustacean 
Fungi from Yuggoth who, prior to establishing an outpost on Pluto, warred 
with Cthulhu and the Elder Things during the formative epochs of our planet's 
prehistory (Lovecraft 2002b, 305). This secretive account of prehistoric alien 
interventions is encoded in several dire esoteric texts, including the fabled 
Necronomicon (supposedly written by Abdul Alhazred in Damascus during the 
eighth century CE (Lovecraft and Conover 2002, 103-107)). 

The overall trajectory of the Cthulhu mythos reiterates that of "The Call of 
Cthulhu": that the return of monstrous alien beings— often aided by secretive 
human cults—will precipitate humanity's inevitable demise. This eschatolog- 
ical narrative frames the central philosophical theme of the mythos: that of 
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human insignificance in a vast, uncaring, and unknowable cosmos. Lovecraft's 
fiction did not, however, attain wide popularity during his own lifetime; rather, 
the republication of his fiction in paperback during the 1960s and 1970s revi- 
talised interest in the Cthulhu mythos against the backdrop of a burgeoning 
Euro-American countercultural and occultural milieu (Lachman 2001, 39- 
58). Along with Aleister Crowley and Austin Osman Spare, Lovecraft is thus 
included within the creative fusion of occultural ideas informing Kenneth 
Grant's influential Typhonian trilogies, which first appeared in the early 1970s 
(Grant 2010); around the same period, the San Francisco-based Church of 
Satan incorporated elements of the Cthulhu Mythos into its The Satanic Rituals 
(LaVey 1972), and 1977 saw publication of the most popular occult iterations 
of Lovecraft's work: an edition of the Necronomicon—edited by the mysteri- 
ous “Simon’—which further sought to synthesise and systematise the work 
of Lovecraft, Grant, and Crowley in relation to the magic and mythology of 
ancient Sumer and Mesopotamia. This version of the Necronomicon continues 
to be published in paperback, and constitutes a common point of entry into 
Lovecraftian occulture (see for example Harms and Gonce 1998). 

My own encounter with Lovecraftian occulture occurred during anthropo- 
logical fieldwork conducted amongst UK-based Chaos magicians in the early 
2000s. A relatively modern body of esoteric theory and practice, Chaos magic 
appeared in the United Kingdom during the late 1970s, where its key princi- 
ples were first articulated in the writings of Peter J. Carroll and Ray Sherwin 
(Duggan 2014, 91; Evans 2007, 356); it has subsequently been identified as an 
aspect of “Left Hand Path” magical practice (Sutcliffe 1995) in its focus on 
transgressive self-deconditioning and self-deification (Granholm 2013, 213). 
A focal point of Chaos magic is the use of altered states of consciousness as 
the means of transforming awareness and facilitating gnosis. In Liber Null & 
Psychonaut (Carroll 1987), one of Chaos magic’s foundational texts, gnosis is 
often expressed as an unmediated experience of reality as Chaos: an inchoate, 
indeterministic, and amoral life-force seen to form the ontological foundation 
of both cosmos and self. 

The ontological uncertainty and decentering of human exceptionalism 
which underpins Chaoist cosmology often leads practitioners to advocate a rad- 
ical epistemological and moral relativism, and the adoption of a Nietzschean 
attitude of self-affirmation and self-creation, employing gnosis and transgres- 
sive magical practice to bypass socio-cultural conditioning. Crucially, Chaoist 
cosmology often delineates reality as the product of perception and belief, 


1 On Kenneth Grant and H.P. Lovecraft, see also Chris Guidice's article in this volume. 
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emphasising the practice of paradigm shifting: purposely investing belief into 
a given magico-religious or mythological system to demonstrate that it is belief 
and not the system itself which is seen to produce magical transformations. 
Paradigm shifting may itself have been inspired by a prior 'fictional prac- 
tice’: that of dehabituating one's responses to everyday situations by randomly 
determining actions based on the roll of a die, as explored in Luke Rhinehard's 
1971 novel The Dice Man (see for example Carroll 1987, 72—75). Using paradigm 
shifting, Chaos magicians have regularly participated in forms of magical prac- 
tice situated within self-evidently ‘fictional’ worlds (including Terry Pratchett's 
“Discworld”; see for example Carroll 1992, 108). Lovecrafts Cthulhu mythos 
also figures early in the history of Chaos magic, with key texts such as Liber Null 
& Psychonaut, Liber Kaos, and journals such as Chaos International including 
articles and illustrations relating to the magical application of Lovecraft's fic- 
tion (see for example Carroll 1992, 147-151). This is unsurprising, given the anti- 
humanist and nihilistic resonances between the Cthulhu mythos and Chaos 
magic (Davis 2016, 497). 


3 Reason and Enchantment in Lovecraftian Occulture 


Lovecraft employed the monstrous beings of the Cthulhu mythos as a means 
of encoding a transformative experience of existential horror: their existence 
reveals human insignificance within a meaningless and materially disen- 
chanted cosmos. Central to Lovecraft’s artistic aims was, therefore, the produc- 
tion of a type of secularised ‘weird fiction’: 


The time has come when the normal revolt against time, space & mat- 
ter must assume a form not overtly incompatible with what is known of 
reality—when it must be gratified by images forming supplements rather 
than contradictions of the visible & measurable universe. And what, if 
not a form of non-supernatural cosmic art, is to pacify this sense of revolt 
[e]? 


LOVECRAFT 1971, 295-296 


Lovecraft biographer S.T. Joshi concludes that this statement *may be the most 
important theoretical utterance Lovecraft ever made" (2010, 780); it is also one 
which foregrounds a crucial issue in the study of Lovecraftian occultures: how 
a materialistic and atheistic mythology denuded of supernaturalist trappings 
is reconciled with an esoteric worldview (see for example Hanegraaf 2007, 
106-108). Michel Houellebecq notes, however, that Lovecraft's rationalism 
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was circumscribed by a "hatred of the world in general, [and] aggravated by 
an aversion to the modern world in particular" (2005, 57); Colin Wilson fur- 
ther contends that Lovecraft was, in fact, at “war with rationality” (1976, 1). 
Lovecraft's “most important theoretical utterance” does indeed evidence a 
‘gnostic’ sensibility—one which was foundational to his personal and liter- 
ary aesthetics: “Time, space and natural law hold |...| suggestions of intolera- 
ble bondage, and I can form no picture of emotional satisfaction which does not 
involve their defeat" (1971, 220). 

In this respect Lovecraft's fiction foregrounds tensions in occultural 
responses to the rationalising and disenchanting project of Enlightenment 
modernity: on the one hand, producing the romantic, anti-materialistic, and 
explicitly gnostic magical revival of the nineteenth century; on the other, reg- 
istering an affinity with modernity's epistemological foundations. If a stratum 
of mystification is evident within Lovecraft's secular cosmology, contemporary 
Western magical subcultures have, conversely, also incorporated into their own 
discourse and praxis elements of the rationalistic values of Enlightenment 
modernity. As Paul Heelas (1996) suggests, in their detraditionalised rejection 
of hierarchical clericalism and the authority of external religious revelation, 
contemporary occultures partially situate themselves within the epistemic 
field of Enlightenment rationalism; Howard Eilberg-Schwartz also contends 
that the postmodern aspects of contemporary esotericism constitute an 
application of the Enlightenment critique of religion against its own "cult of 
Reason" (1989 93); Anthony Giddens similarly argues that “[m]odernity institu- 
tionalises the principle of radical doubt" (1991, 3) as an intrinsic characteristic 
of Enlightenment critical reason. These standpoints are famously mirrored in 
the opening paragraphs of "The Call of Cthulhu" whose narrator notes that: 


The sciences, each straining in its own direction, have hitherto harmed 
us little; but some day the piecing together of dissociated knowledge will 
open up such terrifying vistas of reality [...] that we shall either go mad 
from the revelation or flee from the deadly light into the peace and safety 
of a new dark age. 


LOVECRAFT 20024, 139 


Whilst demythologising supernaturalist tropes (Price 1990, 81-83), Lovecraft's 
mythos thus synchronously underscores reason's capacity to dissemble its 
own significance. Whilst possessing highly advanced scientific knowledge far 
surpassing that of humanity, some of the alien inhabitants of Lovecraft's sec- 
ular cosmos nonetheless instantiate religious behaviours: in "The Whisperer 
in Darkness" and “At the Mountains of Madness,” the technologically-adroit 
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Fungi from Yuggoth and Elder Things respectively make ritual obeisance to 
other, less-fathomable alien monsters which presumably lurk beyond their 
own means of rational comprehension—thus there remains an ambivalence 
surrounding the category of the 'supernatural' in Lovecraft's work, where even 
the most 'secular' of his alien races are given to abandoned ecstatic worship of 
monstrous cosmic abnormalities. 

These entanglements of reason and enchantment are common to both 
Lovecraft and some contemporary occultures, evidenced in the way both have 
sought a re-enchantment of modernity through a fusion of science and sorcery. 
Many of the esoteric practitioners who I encountered throughout my research, 
for example, tended to treat ‘New Age’ or ‘mystical’ exegeses of quantum the- 
ory (such as Fritjof Capra's The Tao of Physics, Gary Zukav's The Dancing Wu Li 
Masters, and Danah Zohar's The Quantum Self) as authoritative 'scientific' dis- 
courses validating the existence of alternative realities. In his tale "The Dreams 
in the Witch House" (2005), Lovecraft in fact prefigures these occultural expo- 
sitions by entwining the witchcraft lore of seventeenth-century Puritan New 
England with the principles of Einsteinian relativity and quantum mechanics, 
such that the witch Keziah Mason and her familiar Brown Jenkin are able to 
‘magically’ employ non-Euclidean geometry for opening portals to inhuman, 
hyperspatial realms—wherein they also conduct child sacrifice in honour of 
Azathoth and Nyarlathotep. 

The entrenchment of Lovecraft’s fictional worlds and monsters in a modern, 
quasi-rationalised notion of the ‘supernatural’ is central, therefore, to under- 
standing the occultural fascination with the Cthulhu mythos: as Nachman 
Ben-Yehuda notes, contemporary occultism 


offers a unique blend that traditional religion does not have—what may 
appear as an alternative ‘scientific’ paradigm coupled with a ‘scientifi- 
cally’ controllable belief system [...] The adherents of the occult seek 
answers that can integrate both science and religion. (1989, 254) 


It is precisely this liminal space between reason and enchantment which 
Lovecraft inhabits within the structure of current occultural thought: the 
Cthulhu mythos has garnered wide appeal because it articulates a comparably 
modern, rationalised and technologised reframing of the supernatural to that 
found within esoteric milieux—as Erik Davis notes, 


Lovecraft constructs and then collapses a number of intense polarities— 
between realism and fantasy [...] reason and its chaotic Other. By 
playing out these tensions in his writing, Lovecraft also reflects the 
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transformations that modern occultism has undergone as it confronts 
the new perspectives of psychology, quantum physics, and existential- 
ism. (2003, 139) 


Thus does the atheist and materialist Lovecraft sit comfortably in the con- 
temporary occultural imagination alongside such iconic figures as Helena 
P. Blavatsky and Aleister Crowley: all three, in their varied ways, sought to rec- 
oncile ancient myth with scientific modernity (Harms 2004, 39). 


4 Foundations of Fictional Practice: Re-Enchanting Modernity 


Lovecraftian occulture is a term employed by Phil Hine and myself (2016) to 
describe the interplay between the Cthulhu Mythos and a variety of mod- 
ern esoteric and paranormalist narratives (see also Woodman forthcoming 
a), wherein the mythos is treated as emblematic of an authentic occult real- 
ity; Lovecraft himself birthed this occulture when referencing of elements 
of genuine Western esotericism within his tales (citing John Dee as a trans- 
lator of the Necronomicon, for example), unintentionally misleading some 
of his early readers into believing that the mythos constituted an authentic 
and historically-extant mythological system (Harms and Gonce 1998, 40-41). 
The exponential proliferation of the Cthulhu mythos across many seemingly 
unconnected media platforms continues this process today: cross-references to 
the Necronomicon in literature, film, comics, and video games ratifying its sta- 
tus as an 'authentic' occult tome. Contributors to contemporary Lovecraftian 
film and literature such as Richard Stanley, Don Webb, Richard Gavin, Scott 
R. Jones, and Donald Tyson, have also produced non-fiction works (see for 
example Jones 2014; Tyson 2008, 2010) which explore Lovecraftian themes in 
the context of their own esoteric practice. 

The Call of Cthulhu role-playing game (rpg) has also played a hugely 
important role in popularising Lovecraft and the Cthulhu mythos since the 
1980s. Role-playing games such as Dungeons & Dragons are largely played 
out through the imagination and shared dialogue of the players who interact 
with the 'virtual' world of the game through fictive characters or alter-egos. In 
The Call of Cthulhu rpg, these alter-egos are pitted against the alien forces of 
Lovecraft's fiction—forces more likely to be defeated through the recitation 
of an incantation discovered in some ancient tome than by the use of con- 
ventional weaponry: the most important skills which in-game characters can 
possess are academic and magical: the ability to read Latin or Sanskrit, to ferret 
out an obscure book of esoteric lore, or to enact an occult ritual often proving 
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decisive within the game world. The Call of Cthulhu rpg thus offers experiences 
resonant with those encountered in contemporary magical practice, where the 
imagination is valued as a means of interacting with and entering fantastic 
otherworlds. Engagement with the imaginal, and the development of partic- 
ipants' abilities to sustain realistic visualisations do in fact constitute central 
aspects of magical practice (Ivakhiv 1996, 244): by using the imagination as 
a psychic gateway, otherworldly realms and beings are experienced by magi- 
cians as living realities. Indeed, this idea finds its expression throughout the 
history of Western magic (Faivre 1994, 12-13; Sutcliffe 1995, 117): in the mne- 
monic practices of Renaissance magic (Yates 1966), the work of nineteenth- 
century magician Eliphas Levi (1995, 43), as well as in contemporary forms of 
online "Technopaganism" (Crow 2014, 160). 

In her journalistic study of North American neo-paganism, Margot Adler 
also found that the religious views of many practitioners “were part of a gen- 
eral visionary quest that included involvement with poetry, art drama, music, 
science fiction and fantasy" (1986, 22). This was, indeed, a recurrent motif in 
the narratives provided by the practitioners of Chaos magic and Lovecraftian 
occultism I interviewed—virtually all of who had played The Call of Cthulhu rpg. 
One such individual—a member of Lovecraftian occult order "The Haunters 
of the Dark" (see below)—thus remarked “as a child, I was very keen on role- 
playing games. I still am, but now I call it ‘ritual’ ”; Robert—a Thelemite, Chaos 
magician, Satanist, and Lovecraftian magician— similarly informed me that 
his early engagement with the literature of the fantastic (especially his reading 
of Tolkien's Lord of the Rings) facilitated his entry into esoteric practice: "ini- 
tially it was somewhere that I'd just escape to, then actually realised that you 
could actually utilise that world, that it actually did exist." 

According to Cohen, Ben Yehuda, and Aviad (1987), both occult and science- 
fiction subcultures have emerged as "elective centres" (see also Woodman 
2004, 39; Saler 2012, 18) in response to modernity's decentering of meaning. 
Such centres become important as relativised and highly personalised loci of 
religious significance which provide *modern society with both a new mythol- 
ogy and a new form of transcendence" (Cohen, Ben-Yehuda, and Aviad 1987, 
331). Victoria Nelson (2012), Jeffrey Kripal (2011), and Michael Saler (2012) 
similarly recognise how speculative fictions offer forms of religiosity and re- 
enchantment in ways commensurable with the consumerist and secularised 
aspects of modernity—for Saler, the Cthulhu mythos specifically epitomises 
modern engagements between imagination and rationality in ways which seek 
to both “reconcile modernity and enchantment” (2012, 22) and to "re-enchant 
modernity while retaining its disenchanted perspective" (2012, 136). 
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5 Developing Fictional Practice: Reading and Dreaming 


Late in 1999, I had the opportunity to research "The Haunters of the Dark" 
(HotD): a Lovecraftian magical order, initially consisting of seven male Chaos 
magicians of diverse ages and backgrounds. Due in part to my knowledge of 
Lovecraft, and because I already knew some members of the group through 
my prior anthropological research, I was invited to join. From early in 2000, 
the group met twice monthly in a pub in central London to discuss Lovecraft's 
work, and to develop a set of working practices for magically exploring what 
the members perceived as the transformative power of the Cthulhu mythos. 

Aside from these twice-monthly discussion groups, between October 1999 
and February 2000 the group conducted their magical work ‘on the astral 
plane’; they did not meet physically, but attempted to forge—via visualisation 
techniques and lucid dreaming—an ‘astral temple’: an imaginal space which 
would function as the means of connecting the group to the hyperdimensional 
beings of the Cthulhu mythos. Dane—one of the younger members of the 
group and a psychology graduate—envisaged the temple as a vast, pyramid- 
like structure which existed outside of four-dimensional space-time, suggest- 
ing that we should attempt to visualise it in explicitly Lovecraftian terms as 
having been constructed from the “strange angles” and non-Euclidean geomet- 
ric principles typically encountered in Lovecraft's tales. The group also formu- 
lated a glyph (see figure 12.1) for use in scrying and pathworking. This consisted 
of a circle with three wavy, tentacular lines projecting from the lower part of its 
circumference. The circle also had a large black dot at its centre, which Dane 
felt could be used in visualisation exercises as a kind of 'black-hole' or gate- 
way leading to the astral temple—and as a means of contacting the Great Old 
Ones. It was agreed that each evening members of the group would visualise 
the glyph before sleep, with the intention of projecting their discarnate psy- 
ches through it and in to the astral temple, where, in states of lucid dreaming, 
they would explore and map its interior. 

Dreaming plays a significant role in Lovecraft’s iction— specifically as the 
means of accessing the worlds of the Cthulhu mythos, or for communing with 
the Great Old Ones. This element of the fiction not only directly informed the 
HotD's magical practice but has, indeed, been foundational to the construc- 
tion of esoteric practice within Lovecraftian occultism more generally (see for 
example Grant 1994b, 149-50; Hine 1997, 34-35). Lovecrafts admission that 
several of his stories had their basis in vivid dreams has also been used to legiti- 
mise the 'reality' of the Cthulhu mythos, specifically in the claim that Lovecraft 
maintained an unconscious connection with a very genuine realm of occult, 
alien horror (Grant 2010, 102-103; Levenda 2013, 13). 
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FIGURE 12.1 Lovecraftian Glyph used by the Haunters of the Dark in magical dreamwork 
and visualization practices for accessing the mytho-fictional worlds of the 
Cthulhu Mythos 
SOURCE: PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Reading Lovecraft was itself deemed a magical act by the HotD. Alan— 
one of the older members of the group and a civil servant by profession— 
emphasised the importance of HotD members refamiliarising themselves with 
the Cthulhu mythos by reading key stories and passages each night before sleep; 
here the anticipation was that Lovecraft's nightmarish images would produce 
relevant dream experiences. Dane suggested that this might also begin to sub- 
tly alter the group's everyday perceptions at an unconscious level, and thus 
informed another of the HotD's core practices known as "Cthulhu gnosis" (see 
below). Members of the group would also immerse themselves in key stories 
which dealt with specific Great Old Ones in preparation for possession rituals 
involving those entities. 

Similarly, the very first form of collective esoteric practice in which the HotD 
participated (occurring early in 2000 in a room above an occult bookshop in 
central London) took the form of a “pathworking” (a form of guided medita- 
tion, often involving visualised encounters with otherworldly beings) based on 
Lovecraft's fiction. In this instance, one of the group lead the other participants 
through the realm of Kadath to the vast, onyx bastion of Lovecraft's Outer 
Gods, where they encountered “the crawling chaos" Nyarlathotep in human 
form; to this end, the entirety of the pathworking was built around the narra- 
tive of Lovecraft's novella "The Dream Quest of Unknown Kadath" (2005) in 
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which the protagonist Randolph Carter similarly confronts Nyarlathotep. The 
pathworking was preliminary to the group's first possession ritual, which also 
involved Nyarlathotep. 

Due to his archaic literary style, Lovecraft's fiction is sometimes deemed to 
have an "incantatory" quality (see for example Luckhurst quoted in Sederholm 
and Weinstock 2016, 30); reading the stories of the Cthulhu mythos was thus 
seen by the HotD as generating hypnogogic and dissociative effects, which 
could be employed for accessing worlds otherwise deemed alien to human 
consciousness. Dane explicitly viewed such experiences—specifically in rela- 
tion to rituals of possession employed by the HotD—as occultural iterations 
of culturally-legitimised dissociative states facilitating entry into other 'real- 
ities’ experienced when engrossed in a book or a film (Woodman 2004, 38). 
Dane went on to state: "if someone asks me ‘why do you let yourself get pos- 
sessed, I'd say at least with possession by a spirit or a deity, you know what to 
expect, you know from the nature of the entity what it's going to be like.” In 
this respect, a close reading of stories relevant to a specific Lovecraftian entity 
prepared participants involved in possession by that entity for a relatively ‘con- 
trolled' experience of monstrous otherness. 


6 Monstrous Immanence: Selfhood and Cthulhu Gnosis 


Confrontations with monstrousness frame aspects of Lovecraftian magic as a 
means of negotiating an encounter with modernity experienced as itself mon- 
strous and alienating (see also Woodman forthcoming b), engagement with 
Lovecraft's fictive universe providing the means for an internalised reconcilia- 
tion with—rather than an escape from—the uncertainties of everyday life in 
the twenty-first century. Mat, a Chaos magician who was employed as a curator 
in a London museum thus informed me that his compulsion to undergo pos- 
session by ‘monstrous’ and ‘demonic’ entities was precisely because of his fear 
of losing controlto forces which might otherwise overwhelm him in his day-to- 
day life. Through these acts of possession, fear and paranoia were confronted, 
managed, and transformed into a source of empowerment. 

Whilst alien otherness is often presented as a central source of horror in 
Lovecraft's work, this is also subverted in tales such as “The Shadow Over 
Innsmouth" (2002a) and "Through the Gates of the Silver Key" (2005), wherein 
the self-identification of Lovecraft’s protagonists with the monstrousness of 
the Cthulhu mythos is cause for an almost mystical ecstasis. In "Through the 
Gates of the Silver Key" specifically, Randolph Carter (Lovecraft's fictional 
alter-ego) enters a hyperdimensional realm to participate in an act of mystical 
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self-identification with Yog Sothoth—a being described as a "congeries of iri- 
descent globes [...] stupendous in its malign suggestiveness" (Lovecraft 2007, 
230) but who is also “coexistent with all time, and likewise coterminous with all 
space [...] an All-in-One and One-in-All of limitless being and self" (Lovecraft 
2005, 281). Carter's understanding that he is but a facet of the cosmic totality 
that is Yog Sothoth thus effects—in fictional terms—a partial resolution of 
the gnostic trajectory of Lovecraft's work; in fact, Carter's brief experience of 
transcendence is subverted as he is horrified to discover himself trapped in the 
monstrous, hybrid body of the alien wizard Zkauba who, like Carter, is also a 
facet of Yog Sothoth. 

Originally penned by E. Hoffman Price under the title "The Lord of Illusion" 
(Joshi 2010, 840), "Through the Gates of the Silver Key" was later re-written 
almost in its entirety by Lovecraft, who retained the overtly occult and 
Theosophical sentiments provided by Price. In many respects, the tale consti- 
tutes a foundational text of contemporary Lovecraftian esotericism, emphasis- 
ing themes which have become central to its theory and practice: that, through 
an identification with fundamentally alien and non-anthropocentric view- 
points, "the local aspects of an unchanged and endless reality seem to change 
with the cosmic angle of regarding" (Lovecraft 2005, 284). Thus the employ- 
ment of imaginal delvings into Lovecraftian hyperspatial realms via trance and 
other altered states of consciousness is treated by practitioners as generating 
transgressive and liberating perspectival shifts. Importantly these reorienta- 
tions are, as Randolph Carter realises, precipitated by a kind of Nietzschean 
transition from a human to a post-human condition in which he has become 
as one with alien monstrousness. This first manifests in Lovecraftian magical 
praxis in the work of Kenneth Grant, wherein the Outer Ones (a term Grant 
borrows from Lovecraft to denote the Great Old Ones) are both actual, external 
entities, but which—following the non-dualistic teachings of Advaita Vedanta 
which are also central to Grant's work (Bogden 2016, 328-329)—also exist as 
part of a continuum of consciousness and thus inhabit or are part of "the 'hid- 
den, ‘concealed’ or repressed aspect of our psyche which it is vital to explore 
in order to reach gnosis or spiritual enlightenment" (Bogden 2016, 326). In this 
sense the “Great Old Ones" are rendered within Lovecraftian occultures not as 
alien outsiders, but as an alien immanence— such that occultural enactments 
of Lovecraft's fictive universe rest on a process of "becoming alien" or *becom- 
ing monstrous" (see also Woodman 2004; forthcoming b). This is expressed 
not only through acts of possession, but also through magical/imaginal shape- 
shifting practices involving themes of hybridity and the crossing of species- 
boundaries which are commonly encountered in Lovecraft's tales. Phil Hine 
delineates one such ritual: a guided visualisation exercise wherein participants 
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imagine themselves transforming into the Deep Ones (fish/frog-like human- 
oids) of Lovecraftian fiction (Hine 1997, 39-40; see also Woodman 2004, 25-26, 
for a similar ritual enacted by the HotD), also noting that 


In the magick of the Old Ones, the theme of transfiguration is very much 
related to the initiation of the outside spaces. In ‘Becoming the Beast, the 
magician is deconstructing the boundaries of his ego, and stepping back 
from his cultural conditioning. 


HINE 1997, 26 


Via shapeshifting practices Lovecraftian magicians thus seek to make visi- 
ble and attain knowledge of the ‘monsters’ of the psyche—conceived of as 
the socially-inculcated and unconscious fears, desires, and habits which 
shape practitioners' personae; as with other forms of Chaoist and Left-hand 
Path praxis, interactions with the monstrous formed for the HotD (and other 
Lovecraftian occultists) the locus of a project of self-transformation. 

In the context of Lovecraftian magical practice, the dissolution of the 
boundaries of the self which Hine notes are most powerfully affected through 
rituals of possession, in which Lovecraft's chaotic Great Old Ones invited to 
take habitation of otherwise stable bodies. The following ritual litany was 
developed in the early stages of the HotD's formation, and used as the frame- 
work for inducing possession by one of Lovecraft's Great Old Ones: 


On this night, we the Haunters of the Dark gather to perform the Primal 
Sabbat of the Old Ones. From the Gulfs of Space, and from the Wells 
of Night, we call forth that which is without form and remains forever 
shrouded in the most awful mystery. From Black Cosmic Abysses, and 
from the Primordial Slime which dwells in the unplumbed depths of all 
being and consciousness, we call forth the Sabbat Goat: Shub Niggurath, 
whose will is the sound of the trees, of the rivers, of the grass, the sound 
of the soil. 

Let the Old Ones come forth from the nighted abyss! Through primal 
interstices, we call upon Yog Sothoth, that which guards the threshold to 
witness our rite! 

Halla-el-la. Ygnaiih, ygnaiih thflthk'ngha Yog Sothoth y'bthnk hehye 
ngrkdl'Ih Eh-y-ya-ya-yahagh-e-yayayaa ngh'aa ngh'aa h'yuh h'yuh. 


Elements of the language of the ritual were drawn directly from Lovecraft's 
work—including the final incantation, which was formed from one of 
Lovecraft's fictional alien languages which the protagonists encounter in "The 
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Dunwich Horror" (Lovecraft 2002b, 243). The repetitive chanting of these 
"barbarous words of evocation" (Grant 2010, 104-123) was intended to bypass 
rational thought, with a view to facilitating an 'openness' to possession by 
the non-rational forces of the Cthulhu mythology. Typically, early forms of 
Lovecraftian ritual practice have mapped the Cthulhu mythos onto traditional 
esoteric symbolic frameworks and classificatory systems. Kenneth Grant, for 
example, sought to establish associations between Lovecraft's Great Old Ones 
and the Sephiroth the Kabbalistic Tree of Life (Grant 1992, 124). Indeed, the 
above ritual was initially constructed in terms of typical pagan 'opening rit- 
uals' which evoke the four classical elements. Later exegeses of Lovecraftian 
magical ritual and practice have problematised this in relation to the fact that 
Lovecraft's monstrous entities typical transgress anthropocentric categorical 
boundaries and classificatory systems. In this respect, the Cthulhu mythos 
is, as Stephen Sennitt notes, “an especially useful magickal equation in that 
it strives to go beyond anthropocentrism, pushing back the conceptual limits 
which we place on reality" (2007, 98). 

These concepts increasingly informed the praxis of the HotD: early in its 
history, the group found it difficult to compartmentalise the Cthulhu mythos 
within the framework of ritual practice: members increasingly reported events 
occurring outside of group rituals (including unsolicited dreams, as well as 
spontaneous visions and altered states of consciousness) that added depth to 
their experience of the ‘reality’ of the Great Old Ones. Similarly, the HotD’s 
ritual practice began to take on a more unstructured, ad-hoc character, by 
which the group also sought to replicate and mirror the ‘mindlessness’ and 
bacchanalian character of ecstatic rituals found in some of Lovecraft’s tales. 
Such rituals were conducted in liminal urban spaces, or isolated rural spots, 
and employed repetitive drumming and dancing (as well as the consumption 
of alcohol) to induce altered states of consciousness by which, in the words of 
another of the group’s ritual litanies, participants would “become one with the 
Old Ones.’ 

The perspectival disruptions evoked by identification with monstrous 
Lovecraftian alterity within such rituals were central to what the HotD came to 
describe as “Cthulhu Gnosis”; similar experiences have variously been referred 
to within the Lovecraftian occultural milieu as “the Necronomicon Gnosis” 
(Grant 1992, 39-45), “gnosis of the Great Old Ones" (Hine 1997, 22), and “Black 
Gnosis” (Jones 2017)—all of which emphasise an encounter with the forces of 
the Cthulhu mythos disruptive of the egoic self, and facilitating an expanded 
awareness of reality beyond that of the bounded individual. In this respect, 
Stephen Sennitt claims that Lovecraft’s Great Old Ones thus constitute a “sym- 
bolic language to describe the shadowing-forth of otherwise incomprehensible 
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entities. It is via such successful invocations that an absence of the sense of 
individual self leads to a wider understanding of reality. When the vessel is 
made empty the void is filled with something ‘other’ " (2007, 95-96). 

Notably, the Great Old One Nyarlathotep—who in Lovecraft's fiction often 
manifests in human form—is a key figure in Lovecraftian esoteric rituals (see 
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for example Vincente 2016), functioning as an intermediary between humanity 
and the transformative, chaotic otherness of the wholly alien Great Old Ones: 


Nyarlathotep clearly is a ‘gateway, a means of ingress, into the gno- 
sis of the Great Old Ones. That it appears malevolent and misleading 
is unsurprising, given the 'blindness' of human thought-processes. Its 
chaotic presence threatens the carefully-guarded security of the rigid 
ego, and its insistence on duality (the Aristotelian either/or) and linear 
consciousness. 


HINE 1997, 22—23 


Nyarlathotep was thus the first of the Great Old Ones invoked by the HotD 
when they instigated a series of ritualised possessions by Lovecraftian entities. 
Becoming monstrous through embodying alien otherness within such ritu- 
als thus marks a transgression of the Western notion of the Cartesian self: a 
culturally-forbidden stepping across the thresholds and boundaries into the 
hinterlands of structure, precipitating heterogeneity, amorphousness, chaos, 
and anomaly; this is certainly the case in Lovecraft's fiction, for whom for the 
"revolt against time space and matter" remained framed by the certainties of 
one of the authoritative Enlightenment principle of the bounded, autono- 
mous self: 


[M]y wish for freedom is not so much a wish to put all terrestrial things 
behind me & plunge forever into abysses beyond light, matter & energy. 
That, indeed, would mean annihilation as a personality rather than liber- 
ation. My wish is best defined as a wish for infinite visioning & voyaging 
power, yet without loss of the familiar background that gives all things 
significance. 


LOVECRAFT 1971, 214 


In this particularity, Lovecraft's gnostic sensibility is crucially different to the 
advocacy of ego-loss found within some aspects of Lovecraftian occulture: for 
Randolph Carter, stepping across the threshold of order and structure in search 
of "the untrammelled land of his dreams and the gulfs where all dimensions 
dissolve in the absolute" (Lovecraft 2005, 271) leads only to a site of detestable 
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hybridity which is, in the extremity of Lovecraft's racialised worldview, a source 
of abject horror. 

This experience of distress and horror is, however, subject to a positive valu- 
ation for many Lovecraftian occultists. For the HotD possession by Lovecraft's 
Old Ones was initiatory into Cthulhu Gnosis: it actively destabilised categorical 
boundaries and socially-circumscribed modes of thought upon which 'consen- 
sual reality' was built, causing them to dissolve; the experience of the primor- 
dial Old Ones manifesting within human consciousness enabled practitioners 
to cognise and imagine their social worlds anew—albeit in often strange and 
horrifying ways. 

In this respect, the expansion of awareness beyond the egoic self not only 
involved a recognition of that self as a social construct, but also facilitated 
an experiential realisation that the self-other division—fundamental to the 
Western, Cartesian notion of the self—was an illusion. For Scott R. Jones, this 
is an aspect of Lovecraftian “Black Gnosis” which has the potential to make one 
"more compassionate [...] because you're identifying more with others" (Jones 
2017; see also Woodman 2004, 31). Phil Hine similarly notes, in relation to the 
magical inculcation of "the gnosis of the Great Old Ones" within a human 
world view, that if “you work from this perspective, then of course you are 
going to see humanity as ants, but it is also likely that you will get a new insight 
into your own complex of desires, attitudes, and motivations" (1997, 10). 

For the HotD, Cthulhu Gnosis was principally and experientially pro- 
duced through the employment of the aforementioned Chaos magical prac- 
tice of paradigm shifting—a practice also broadly equivalent to what Tanya 
Luhrmann (1989, 312-315) terms “interpretive drift”: the process by which 
magicians become "progressively more skilled at seeing new patterns in 
events, seeing new sorts of events as significant, paying attention to new pat- 
terns" (Luhrmann 1989, 312). For members of the HotD, Cthulhu Gnosis consti- 
tuted the end result of this process, whereby they not only came to internalise 
a nihilistic Lovecraftian worldview, but to interpret everyday events consid- 
ering this—specifically coming to view the everyday world as a thin façade 
overlaying a more terrifying and ‘carnivorous’ one—in which human activity 
was revealed as mindless and insignificant, and in which humanity itself was 
rendered monstrous (see Woodman forthcoming b). Most notably, the sense 
of the Cthulhu mythos as a 'genuine' apocalyptic reality lurking behind the 
everyday was reified in September 2001, when members of the HotD visited 
Dunwich, a small village on the East Coast of Britain which shares its name 
with a village and region in Lovecraft's work. On the way to the village, the 
group encountered a road sign displaying the image of a leaping frog. Whatever 
its meaning, in the context of Cthulhu Gnosis this was construed as unnerving 
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and portentous—given that the purpose of the visit was to contact the frog- 
like Deep Ones of Lovecraftian lore. The group also hoped to raise a manifes- 
tation of Cthulhu off the nearby coast. The apocalyptic ‘ramifications’ of this 
ritual—at least interpreted in the light of Cthulhu Gnosis—became apparent 
two days later when the World Trade Centre was destroyed in a terrorist attack. 


7 Cthulhu Gnosis in the Monstrous Metropole 


In his emphasising of the strangeness of a cosmos revealed at the extremities 
of reason, Lovecraft’s fiction further effects a kind of secular and materialistic 
(if horrifying) re-enchantment of the world—leading China Mieville to brand 
him as “a kind of bad-son heir to a religious visionary tradition, an ecstatic tra- 
dition, which [...] locates the holy in the everyday" (Mieville 2005, xii-xiii). For 
the HotD, the perspectival shifts which Cthulhu Gnosis precipitated were sim- 
ilarly enacted in relation to their everyday urban surroundings. An enumera- 
tion of the symbolic power of the topographies of the everyday— specifically 
the power of landscape to suggest otherworldly cosmic realms, and the use 
of non-Euclidean geometries and inhuman architectures as portals to those 
realms— constitute recurrent themes in the Cthulhu mythos; as such, they are 
themes central to both his gnostic sensibility and his aesthetics of the weird, 
which Lovecraft expressed in terms of 


a strange sense of adventurous expectancy connected with landscape 
and architecture and sky-effects [... .] the sense of marvel and liberation 
hiding in obscure dimensions and [...] reachable [...] through vistas of 
ancient streets, across leagues of strange hill country, or up endless flights 
of marble steps. (1971, 100) 


Lovecraft's fiction thus resonates with notions of 'sacred landscapes; 'sacred 
architecture, and 'sacred geometries' similar to those encountered in many 
forms of Western esoteric thought (see for example Skinner 2006), which have 
also been popularised in the best-selling novels of Dan Brown, and are cen- 
tral to Lovecraftian magic in terms of locating appropriate locales for ritual 
practice: 


A key element in understanding the power of the Great Old Ones is their 
relationship to landscapes. [...] the Great Old Ones manifest into our 
world through ‘gateways, [...] often in wild, lonely places. Places which 
are entangled with local myth and folklore [...] Such places need not 
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be located far from the haunts of men. Subterranean tunnels—disused 
mineshafts, abandoned power stations and the like can also carry this 
sense of timeless brooding. 

HINE 1997, 36 


For the HotD, Cthulhu Gnosis was explicitly construed using Lovecraft's prin- 
ciple of adventurous expectancy as a means of reifying late modernity's urban 
landscape as a monstrously occult terrain—one populated by the teratolog- 
ically fabulous beings, and anomalous zones perceived by practitioners as 
interpenetrative with the non-Euclidean 'Outside' of Lovecraftian fiction. In 
this respect, Cthulhu Gnosis was typically utilised for managing experiences 
of urbanised alienation produced through the groups' engagement with the 
workaday world (Woodman forthcoming b). Pre-existing occultural beliefs 
regarding London's built environment also informed this aspect of the HotD's 
magical practice: for example, the Centre Point office building—standing on 
the sorcerous intersection of crossroads formed by Oxford Street, New Oxford 
Street, Charing Cross Road, and Tottenham Court Road in central London— 
had come to occupy a liminal, folkloric space within the metropole's occult 
imaginary. Not only did a number of pubs familiar to London's pagans and 
ritual magicians stand within walking distance, but the ground upon which 
Centre Point stands was supposedly cursed by Aleister Crowley (Greenwood 
2000, 3)—a belief probably inspired by the rumour that, in November 1949, 
Crowley's protégé Kenneth Grant participated in a disastrous magical ritual 
at a house then existing on the site—a ritual which, Grant suggests (1994a, 
122-124) may have been instrumental in the subsequent demise of three of 
the participants. Grant further claimed Centre Point as a physical manifes- 
tation of the "Portals of Inbetweeness" (Grant 1994a, 126): thresholds to cha- 
otic and intrinsically alien universes and "zones of Non-Being" (Grant 1994a, 
129) inhabited by Lovecraft's monstrous Great Old Ones. Members of the HotD 
regularly integrated these pre-existing beliefs into the construction of Cthulhu 
gnosis via their ritualised and explorations of urban spaces and deemed to be 
particularly ‘Lovecraftian’ in mood and demeanour— such as a derelict hospi- 
tal which formed the focal point of the group's rituals for several months prior 
to the building's eventual demolition. 

The HotD's perambulations through the London landscape not only resem- 
bled pathworkings in their Lovecraftian re-imaginings of the urban landscape, 
but often incorporated short breaks during which the group would partici- 
pate in actual pathworking exercises (usually at locations deemed to be reso- 
nant with an aura of strangeness and Lovecraftian horror—including sites in 
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the East End of London associated with the crimes of the infamous Jack the 
Ripper). 

Noting that the entrance to Tottenham Court Road underground sta- 
tion lay directly beneath Centre Point, one member of the group speculated 
that it could be utilised as a gateway to interdimensional realms— including 
the "Ghooric Zone" (another of Lovecraft's literary inventions). The London 
Underground also presented an image of chthonic Lovecraftian tentacularity 
coursing through the underbelly of the capital: a potent symbol of the hid- 
den occult powers which secretly governed the city. Such imaginal reconfig- 
urations of the urban landscape often involved creative interpretations of 
Euclidean space and human architecture as having inhumanly Lovecraftian 
and non-Euclidean features—a view of metropolitan modernity made mon- 
strous. Indeed, Lovecraft's own contempt for the mediatised cultures of mass 
consumption was such that the industrialised and mechanised centres of 
urban modernity were often rendered monstrous in his writings (see for exam- 
ple Haden 2013); in "The Call of Cthulhu" the architecture of R'lyeh is depicted 
in weirdly futurist and cubist terms, and as monstrous in its capacity to (liter- 
ally) consume one of the unfortunate humans exploring the city (Lovecraft 
2002a, 119120). By the early 2000s, the HotD had engaged in explorations 
of various dilapidated occult and folkloric urban sites throughout London, 
constructing a complex narrative involving the existence of a monstrous 
Lovecraftian entity lurking within the crypts beneath Freemason's Hall near 
Covent Garden (and not far from the Centre Point building). Indeed, such nar- 
ratives were not uncommon amongst the London's ritual magicians, especially 
in relation to rituals undertaken within liminal and heterotopic urban zones 
(the cellars of squatted buildings, abandoned factories, cemeteries, and alter- 
native/fetishist nightclubs). Rick, a Chaos magician in his mid-thirties who 
was one of my initial contacts with the London occult community, told me of 
an occultist he once knew who attempted to evoke a horrifying Lovecraftian 
entity within the basement of a disused building—and who went insane as a 
result; Gerald Suster (a well-known author and key figure in UK occult circles 
prior to his death in 2001) similarly informed me of an ever-growing "casualty- 
list" of magicians who had trafficked with the inhabitants of these zones; 
Hecate's Fountain, Kenneth Grant's (1992) personal account of his exploration 
of Lovecraftian occultural practice, is replete with dire examples—often repli- 
cating Lovecraft's own florid literary style—of the mental dissolution, myste- 
rious disappearances, and strange deaths of those unwarily engaged in ritual- 
ised and imaginal encounters with the fictive monsters of the Cthulhu mythos. 
Notably, such accounts often replicate key narrative tropes from Lovecraft's 
work, where the reader is presented with secondary evidence (whether in the 
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form of an oral account, letters, diaries, or newspaper clippings) of an occult 
investigator who disappears or goes insane after discovering some unnameable 
horror which is hinted at and never described. Comparable stories recounted 
within the social networks of Lovecraftian magicians are similarly folkloric 
in nature: often relayed orally, and rarely supported by concrete evidence. In 
this respect "legend-tripping" or ostension (Ellis 1991)—the performative re- 
enactment of a story, myth, or legend rather than it's oral retelling— played 
an important role in the explorative urban practices of the HotD, in which 
evocative local narratives and elements extracted from Lovecraft's fiction were 
embodied in ritualised form or by means of collective visualisation practices. 


8 Concluding Remarks 


Michael Saler notes that contemporary forms of speculative fiction respond to 
the recognition that our experience of the real world is one built on “contingent 
narratives that are subject to challenge and change. Imaginary worlds [...] have 
trained their inhabitants to question essentialist interpretations of the world" 
(2012, 21). In this respect, it is unsurprising that fictional worlds have come to 
inform contemporary forms of religiosity and spirituality in the increasingly 
mobile and fluid context of globalised modernity—as exemplified by the eso- 
teric practices of the HotD. Importantly, however, esoteric engagements with 
fictional worlds (such as those I have mapped here) have led to the develop- 
ment of new and heightened forms of immersion into imaginal realms which, 
in the production of fictional practices as innovatively salient cultural forms, 
possess the potential to exert wide-reaching social and cultural influence 
through their mainstreaming within various media platforms (Lovecraftian 
themes are, for example, increasingly present within internet conspiracy the- 
ories), and in their acceptance as part of contemporary spiritual and religious 
topographies. 

Here I have also sought to elucidate the mechanisms by which the inter- 
section of occult practice with fictional worlds produce new forms of fictional 
practice; specifically, the emphasis placed upon the reality of the imaginal 
within contemporary occult belief and practice is key to understanding how 
and why new fictional practices are produced with the esoteric milieu; this is 
further facilitated by the process of 'interpretive drift' intrinsic to many forms 
of contemporary magical practice, whereby practitioners consciously and 
unconsciously reinterpret their world in relation to occult cosmologies, and 
which operates in part via an imaginal immersion into the realms (via ritual 
and visualisation techniques) which form part of those cosmologies—an 
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immersion which is common (albeit employing less direct means) to mod- 
ern reading practices. These processes—by which fiction inspires practice to 
produce new, fictional practices—are exemplified by the manner in which 
members of the HotD utilised Lovecraft's fiction: firstly, by employing the 
evocative power of his writing to engender altered states of consciousness 
and Lovecraftian dream-experiences; secondly, by focusing on the enweirded 
view of landscape and architecture central to Lovecraft's tales of the Cthulhu 
mythos as a means of reinterpreting their urban environment as monstrously 
alien; in doing so, the HotD imaginatively reconfigured that environment as an 
augmented ritual space via the use of immersive, ostensive psychogeograph- 
ical and occult pathworking techniques. These experiences—insofar as they 
were communicated to other occult practitioners outside of the HotD— have 
also since influenced the production of Lovecraftian magical texts (see for 
example Ward 2016), seeding further interest in Lovecraftian magic. 

To conclude, I suggest that for members of the HotD, the fictive universe of 
the Cthulhu mythos formed the basis of a very modern kind of practice—one 
emergent from both the proliferation of fictional worlds across varied media, 
and from the modern, immersive forms by which we participate in those 
worlds (and which are already folded into many forms of occult practice); both 
as a fictional universe and a body of fictional practice, the Cthulhu mythos 
functions (as Saler notes) as a means of re-instating the marvellous and fan- 
tastic; in relation to the HotD's experiences of instantiating Lovecraft's alien 
horrors within their everyday landscapes and experiences, the Cthulhu mythos 
constituted a re-enchanting mythology which nonetheless remained salient 
to the secularised aspects of modernity; as an emergent body of occultural- 
fictional practice, I have also sought to demonstrate some of the ways the 
HotD employed Lovecraftian magic in reshaping, realigning, and attuning 
their sense of selfhood and inner lives—by way of a transformative encounter 
with monstrous otherness—as the means of managing and normalising those 
unsettling experiences produced by everyday encounters with modernity's 
alienating urban topographies and social landscapes. 
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CHAPTER 13 


A Magickal School in the Twenty-First Century 
The Grey School of Wizardry and Its Prehistory 


Carole M. Cusack 


1 Introduction 


In the annals of fiction-based religions, the Church of All Worlds occupies a 
historic position as a successful and influential NRM that was initially based 
on a novel, and which during its development continually drew upon fiction to 
extend its reach into multiple aspects of contemporary Western culture. Tim 
Zell (b. 1942) and Lance Christie (1944-2010) co-founded the Church of AII 
Worlds (caw), a Pagan religion based on Robert A. Heinlein's novel Stranger in 
a Strange Land (1961) on 7 April 1962, while students at Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri (Cusack 2010a, 53). On 4 March 1968 Zell registered cAw 
as a "non-profit religious corporation" in Missouri (Zell-Ravenheart 2009, 
xi). CAW began to observe the Wiccan Wheel of the Year in the late 1960s! 
transforming from a fiction-based religion with rituals and doctrines from 
Heinlein's novel into a more ‘mainstream’ modern Pagan organisation, partly 
as a result of Zell’s friendship with Frederick McLaren Adams (1928-2008), 
the founder of Feraferia (Ellwood 1971, 133).? In its early history, caw leaders 
and members were significantly influenced by fictional narratives. For exam- 
ple, Heinlein's foundational 'scripture' was read alongside The Rebellion of Yale 
Marratt (1964) and other novels by the now little-read novelist and polyamory 
advocate, Robert Rimmer (1917-2001). The hero of Stranger in a Strange Land, 
Valentine Michael Smith (Mike), a human raised on Mars, founds a radical sex- 
ually liberated religion, the Church of All Worlds when he returns to Earth. 
Zell and Christie established: water-sharing rituals; salutations (phrases such 
as "Thou Art God/dess” and “Never Thirst” are used as greetings by Mike and 


1 The Wiccan Wheel of the Year consists of the four “quarter days" (the Summer and Winter 
Solstices and Spring and Autumn Equinoxes) and the four “cross quarter days,” the putatively 
"Celtic festivals of Samhain, Imbolc, Beltane and Lughnasa" (Cusack 2007, 29). 

2 Feraferia was one of the earliest Pagan organisations in the United States. It emerged in 
1967 from an earlier group led by Fred Adams, the Fellowship of the Hesperides (Cusack 
2010a, 62). 
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his followers in Stranger); non-monogamy as the norm; and the organisation 
of members into “Nests”; all are taken from Heinlein’s Stranger and are core to 
CAW to the present (Kraemer 2011, 59). 

When caw formally became a religion, Christie's ecological fraternity Atl 
(named for an Aztec word for “water”) separated from it and became the secu- 
lar arm of the water-sharing community, while Zell became Primate of the reli- 
gious arm. The fictions that members of CAW were reading at that time shifted 
to Frank Herbert's Dune (1965) and its sequels. This science fiction series was 
concerned with the precious nature of water on a desert planet, Arrakis. The 
decision to go public as a Pagan church and the split with Atl was controver- 
sial, because Paganism was not a socially acceptable religious position and the 
environmental arm wanted to discourage the attendant negative publicity. 
Zell has stated that "those [...] who gravitated to a vision of a public cAw had 
read Frank Herbert's Dune novels, and considered that a certain amount of 
persecution may be necessary to consolidate a group identity" (Sulak 2014, 49). 
CAW's involvement with fiction takes a specific form and is ongoing through- 
out its history. Fictions are read and engaged with by leaders and members, 
with a view to finding ideas and institutions that can be instantiated in the 
‘real’ world (Cusack 2016, 582). Tim Zell (later Otter G’Zell, now Oberon Zell- 
Ravenheart), with his second wife Morning Glory (b. Diana Moore, 1948-2014), 
pursued a number of quests in the 1970s and 1980s that reflected their reading 
of mythology and legends. These quests sought to recreate mythology, which 
they read enthusiastically, in modernity. They bred unicorn goats, named for 
the knights of the Round Table (Galahad, Lancelot, and Bedivere), and exhib- 
ited them in Ringling Brothers Circus (Yourd 2017), and later voyaged to find 
mermaids in the Pacific Ocean (Sulak 2014, 201-214). 

In 2004, Zell-Ravenheart's inclination towards applying fiction-based nar- 
ratives to reality and materializing fiction in the real world shifted from Pagan 
religion to magic as a separate field of study. He took as his inspiration the most- 
read novels on magic of the past century, if not of all time, J. K. Rowling's Harry 
Potter series of young adult novels. Zell-Ravenheart was a trained teacher, and 
the emergence of a younger generation in alternative spiritual communities 
had brought education into the spotlight (Cusack 2010a, 73). With Hogwarts as 
a model, Zell-Ravenheart took the unusual step of founding the Grey School of 
Wizardry, an online magickal school (Grey School of Wizardry 2018). The Grey 
School has a seven-year programme like Hogwarts (though six or seven years 
of high school is common to many education systems). The four Hogwarts 
Houses of Slytherin, Gryffindor, Hufflepuff, and Ravenclaw are paralleled in 
the Grey School by four Houses named for the Elementals and linked to the 
Four Quarters; Sylphs, Salamanders, Undines, and Gnomes (air, fire, water, and 
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earth). The Grey School website features “Magick Alley" (like “Diagon Alley" in 
the Potterverse) from which textbooks and school equipment can be bought, 
and Zell-Ravenheart as Headmaster in his wizard robes presents as a real-life 
Albus Dumbledore (Maysh 2011). Robert Ellwood has argued that the figure of 
the wizard became culturally significant in the 1960s, when fictional wizards 
like Gandalf from J. R. R. Tolkien's Lord of the Rings (1954-1955) and Merlin 
from the Arthurian legends attracted readers as they were depicted as lead- 
ing authentic lives, free from modern constraints, and possessing gravitas and 
power (Ellwood 1974, 349). Zell, aware of the magnetism of the literary and 
popular cultural images of wizards and witches, founded the Grey School as a 
non-religious institution. It is true that historically magic has been associated 
with religious or at least metaphysical systems, but Zell-Ravenheart embraced 
the Rowling model of magic as primarily about education and development. 
The Grey School's curriculum is not explicitly Pagan; it teaches wizardry and 
magic independent of religion to pupils aged eleven and above (Cusack 2010a, 
78), though Pagan leaders are among the faculty. 

This chapter examines the appeal of the Grey School, comparing its aesthet- 
ics and content to Rowling's successful Harry Potter book and film franchise, 
and analysing its website, staff, and curriculum. The contribution of Zell- 
Ravenheart as charismatic leader, religious innovator and educational radical 
is evaluated, and the fictional origins and real-world impact of the Grey School 
are described. The chapter is in three parts. The first part discusses the rela- 
tionships between humans, fictions, and religions, drawing on literary theory, 
cognitive narratology, and the social scientific study of hyper-real, invented, or 
fiction-based religions (Possamai 2005; Cusack 2010a; Davidsen 2013). Religion 
isa type of culture that contributes to personal and social identity and emerges 
from both human minds and embodiment (Bloch 2008). Readers and viewers 
transform fictions through imagination and experience non-ordinary realities 
as a result. In a community like caw, fictions are made real in everyday life 
through conversation and repetitive actions (including rituals), an example 
of "the social construction of reality" (Berger and Luckmann 1966). The sec- 
ond section is focused on caw and the fictions that influenced its foundation 
and development (Sulak 2014; Vale and Sulak 2001). It is argued that caw is 
deeply engaged with popular culture and that novels, television series, comics, 
and films all contributed to its lifestyle, doctrines, and practices. The final part 
examines the Grey School of Wizardry as an example of fictional practice, in 
that the idea of a magical school is taken from Rowling's Harry Potter novels, 
and also a ‘real world’ phenomenon that extends and consolidates caw, an 
invented religion that is now more than fifty years old. 
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Religion has traditionally been conceptualised as originating long ago, as 
the result of divine revelation or the ecstatic experiences of a prophetic fig- 
ure, which were written down in texts that became revered scriptures. The 
truths contained in these scriptures were perpetuated by an institution that 
controlled and regulated the communication of the faith to the community 
of adherents and to potential converts. Olav Hammer and James R. Lewis 
argue that many religious traditions contain elements of invention; an exam- 
ple is anonymous texts that "are misattributed to well-known writers by later 
commentators [...] [or] attributed to people who never existed" (Hammer 
and Lewis 2007, 3). In the West the authority of traditional religion, generally 
understood to be Christianity, has declined since the mid-twentieth century 
and new religions and spiritualities have emerged, albeit with fairly small 
membership numbers. Most of these religions claimed ancient lineages and 
continuity with existing religions, either directly in the sense of various neo- 
Hindu movements introduced to the West in the 1960s by Srila Pradhupada 
(International Society for Krishna Consciousness) and Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 
(Transcendental Meditation), or indirectly like the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, founded by Joseph Smith in 1830. Mormons believe LDs is 
"a restoration of the original Christian church" and its scriptures are "faithful 
translations of originals composed many centuries earlier by Mormon [...] or 
by biblical figures such as Moses and Abraham" (Hammer and Lewis 2007, 5). 

The 1950s and 1960s also saw the birth of religions that were inspired by 
fictions and popular culture, such as Discordianism, the Reformed Druids of 
North America, and the Church of All Worlds. The first two began as satires or 
parodies of religion: Kerry Thornley and Greg Hill, who founded Discordianism, 
thought it was amusing to worship Eris (Latin Discordia) the goddess of chaos; 
and the Reformed Druids began as a protest against students being mandated 
to attend Christian services at Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota (Adler 
1986, 323-325). Zell and Christie began caw in a different spirit; they recog- 
nised that Stranger in a Strange Land spoke directly to their understanding 
of life and their place in the universe, and also to their hopes for the future, 
both personal and planetary (Sulak 2014, 31). This type of response to fiction 
is unusual but not unprecedented, because human cognitive capacities are 
designed to make people able to relate emotionally and participate in the lives 
of (real and fictional) others. Anthropologist Maurice Bloch coined the term 
"transcendental social" for the interactions that humans have with religious 
agents such as angels and djinn (Bloch 2008, 2058). The transcendental social 
extends humanlike relationships to paranormal figures (ghosts and vampires) 
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but also to fictional characters, as all of these beings "are not empirically ver- 
ifiable members of living human communities” (Cusack 2016, 578). Thus, fic- 
tional worlds (especially those of speculative genres) can become sites of non- 
ordinary (supra-empirical) reality for immersive readers. 

Cognitive models are used to clarify both human responses to fiction and 
the benefits of religion. Scholars have proposed factors that locate religion in 
human cognitive evolution: Pascal Boyer's notion that religion contains “min- 
imally counter-intuitive" concepts, concepts that capture attention in that 
they violate some universal ontological intuitions (like bodiless beings or talk- 
ing stones); Justin Barrett's assumption of a pan-human cognitive tendency 
towards a “hyper-sensitive agency detection" which means humans identify 
agents as the cause of events, even when there are none; and David Sloan 
Wilson's idea that religion is "prosocial" and builds community (Stausberg 
2009, 23, 247) are three examples. Literary scholars note that fictions are 
"unreal" in a certain sense, but not more so than “marriages, mortgages [...] 
and other cultural artifacts" (Thomasson 2003, 222). Throughout history, 
humans have constantly produced, consumed, and accorded aesthetic value 
to fictions (which, according to some, would include religious texts) (Zunshine 
2006). This seems a parallel process to the constant human production of new 
religious forms; as Gordon Melton has noted, “the emergence of new religions 
seems to be one sign of a healthy and free society, and we can now see [...] 
that the slowing of the process of the formation of new religions occurs only 
where the suppressive powers of the state are called to bear" (Melton 2007, 
109). Religion and fiction both overlap with aesthetics and art-making, and 
in the secular, multi-faith modern West individuals may seek aesthetic and 
entertaining experiences, and religious and spiritual meaning, wherever they 
choose (Cusack 2013). It is likely that meaning is derived from repeated activ- 
ities, for pleasure or out of duty; doing actions as if they are meaningful will 
probably result in actors deeming the particular activity to be actually mean- 
ingful (Luhrmann 1989). 

It remains to address why in the twentieth century fictions began to appeal 
to spiritual seekers in ways that prompted religious responses, at a time when 
the Christian religion was losing popularity as a personal and social force in the 
West? The paired historical and sociological processes of disenchantment and 
re-enchantment are often invoked to explain both the retreat of institutional 
religion and the burgeoning growth of new religions and spiritualities. In 1917 
Max Weber spoke of the "disenchantment of the world" (die Entzauberung der 
Welt), as a consequence of loss of “overarching meanings, animistic connec- 
tions, magical expectations, and spiritual explanations" due to the “processes 
of rationalization, secularization and bureaucratization" (Saler 2006, 695). 
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Yet these Enlightenment phenomena were challenged by the Romantic reac- 
tion to rationalism and scientism, including the occult, the subjective turn to 
self-made meaning, and the rise of new religions, rather than the slow and 
inevitable death of religion in the face of science; all of these phenomena fall 
under the category of “enchantment” and are opposed to a certain version of 
"rational" modernity (Saler 2006, 716). Charles W. Harvey argues that perva- 
sive and immersive popular cultural media like film and television have the 
capacity to make appearance reality, and as a consequence "[e]ntertainment, 
via ourselves, has become the primary producer of meanings via which con- 
sciousness constitutes the world" (Harvey 2004, 261). This is a large claim, 
which draws on the near inescapability of film, television, and internet medi- 
ated other worlds and alternative realities in the contemporary world. People 
are immersed in these fictional environments, and this immersion makes it 
possible for ultimate realities and profound emotional relationships to be 
identified and developed within the popular cultural sphere. 


3 The Church of All Worlds and Fictional Practice 


Zell and Christie were profoundly influenced by Heinlein's Stranger, a novel 
about Valentine Michael Smith, who was raised on Mars and brought back to 
Earth, rescued by Jill Boardman and Ben Caxton, and taken to Jubal Harshaw's 
mansion to be educated in human ways (Heinlein 1987 [1961], 75-84). Mike 
learns about sex with the women of Jubal's household and about religion 
through the late Bishop Foster's Church of the New Revelation. He gets a 
doctorate in divinity and founds the Church of All Worlds. At the book's end, 
Mike is martyred by Christians enraged by the religious and sexual openness 
of his Church, and his remains are eaten by his followers. In the afterlife he is 
an Archangel put in charge of the Fosterite leader Digby, the Martians cancel 
an invasion of Earth, and Jubal starts a novel called A Martian Named Smith 
(Heinlein 1987 [1961], 399-400). Stranger had widespread appeal; it departed 
from Heinlein's military-oriented fictions to present a possible manifesto for 
the 1960s counterculture. Zell and Christie were psychology Majors, and both 
continued to postgraduate study. They were compulsive readers, like their 
friends in the environmental collective Atl and CAW. CAW never treated the 
characters in Stranger as ‘real, but Zell told his biographer that he “followed 
the prescription that Heinlein gave in Stranger in a Strange Land, where he had 
Valentine Michael Smith enrol in a small divinity school" (Sulak 2014, 51). Over 
time, other narratives took on importance for Zell and Christie's new church. 
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The incorporation of the Celtic Wheel of the Year into CAW practice in the 
late 1960s after Zell met Fred Adams was another kind of fictional practice. It 
is now accepted that modern Paganism began with Wicca, an invented tradi- 
tion promoted by the retired British civil servant Gerald Gardner (1884-1964). 
Wicca developed in the 1940s and spread rapidly after the Witchcraft Act was 
repealed in 1951. Wicca is an invented tradition; its posited continuity with 
the pre-Christian religions of Europe is pseudo-history rather than historical 
fact (York 1999, 135-36). The folklorist and linguist Charles Godfrey Leland 
had published Aradia: or The Gospel of the Witches (1899), in which he claimed 
worship of the goddess Diana and her daughter Aradia (from Herodias) was 
the old religion of Europe and had survived in modern Italy (Hutton 1999, 141). 
Egyptologist Margaret Murray contributed to popular interest in witchcraft 
in The Witch Cult in Western Europe: A Study in Anthropology (1921), in which 
she claimed that witchcraft was ancient and had survived underground dur- 
ing the Christian Middle Ages and into modernity, and introduced the horned 
god (not Satan, as Christians claimed) as their object of worship (Hutton 
1999, 198-201). The Goddess and the Horned God became a duotheism in 
Gardnerian Wicca; but before Gardner went public about Wicca by publishing 
Witchcraft Today (1954) he wrote a novel, High Magic's Aid (1949), which was 
published pseudonymously by “Scire.” Set in 1205, the novel tells of a wizard, 
Thur Peterson, and two Saxon brothers Olaf and Jan Bonder, who are initiated 
into an ancient witch-cult by a young and beautiful witch, Morven, who later 
marries Jan (Hutton 1999, 287). Thus, Gardner publicised information about 
Wicca through both his fiction and pseudo-historical writings. 

On 6 November 1970 the theology of caw was further developed when Zell 
had a vision he termed "Theagenesis" which he published in the caw news- 
letter Green Egg in 1971. Green Egg was mailed to a broad range of Pagan and 
alternative religious and spiritual groups, and was therefore very influential in 
the pre-online world. Zell called the deity he encountered Terrabia (from the 
Latin for ‘earth’ and ‘life’), but in 1972 the English biologist James Lovelock (b. 
1919) published an article in Atmospheric Environment, using the term “Gaia” for 
the sentient Earth. CAw adopted Lovelock's term for the divine Earth (though 
Zell usually spelt it "Gaea"). In a piece on Neo-Paganism for Green Egg in 1972, 
Christie located belief in the earth Goddess in an evolutionary schema, which 
he posited was scientific rather than traditionally religious. He argued that 
CAW believed that over billions of years evolutionary processes had brought 
to maturity “a single vast living entity [...] We perceive the human race to be 
[...] [what] Teilhard de Chardin termed the Noosphere. And further, we equate 
the identity of our great living Biosphere ([...] ‘Terrabia’) with [...] the Great 
Goddess: Mother Earth; Mother Nature" (Christie 2009, 120-21). The Earth as 
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Goddess became a central pillar of caw’s beliefs and practices, and Oberon 
and Morning Glory, with Alison Harlow, funded the *Holy Order of Mother 
Earth (HOME) [...] a monastic order of stewardship and ritual" at Coeden Brith 
(Welsh for ‘speckled forest’) on Greenfield Ranch in California (Sulak 2014, 
144—45). This grew into a CAW commune, living close on the land in an eco- 
logically responsible way and pursuing spiritual goals like ritual development, 
composition of hymns and songs, and art-making. 

The ongoing importance of Heinlein to caw was confirmed in 1971, when 
Zell began a correspondence with him. Heinlein was not religious, but he sub- 
scribed to the CAw newsletter Green Egg, and wrote to Zell explaining his inten- 
tions in Stranger. He distinguished himself from other authors Zell admired, 
like Robert Rimmer and Ayn Rand, saying “I think they give answers, rather 
than asking questions" (Cusack 2009, 87).? Heinlein was personally commit- 
ted to sexual freedom and nudism, values that Zell shared, and his intention 
in Stranger was "asking questions [...] trying to shake the reader loose from 
some preconceptions [...]" (Sulak 2014, 260). Zell met Morning Glory in 1973, 
and they were married on 14 April 1974 at Gnosticon in Minneapolis, by Isaac 
Bonewits of the Reformed Druids of America (Cusack 2010a, 67). Morning 
Glory was herself a keen reader, who came to Paganism after reading Sybil 
Leek's Diary of a Witch (1968). Leek (1917-1982) was an early example of the 
‘celebrity witch’ who moved to America from her native England in 1964 and 
had a substantial amount of media coverage in newspapers, and on radio and 
television. Morning Glory told biographer John Sulak about her reading: Little 
Golden Books as a child; later, the novels of Tolkien and William Morris’ The 
Wood Beyond the World (1894); the Welsh legends of The Mabinogion and Greek 
and Roman mythology; works on Sufism, Buddhism, Yoga; and other spiritual 
classics (Sulak 2014, 104-109). She also enjoyed historical fiction; the fenc- 
ing club that CAw members began in the early 1990s was named "The Iron 
Pyrates" in homage to George MacDonald Fraser's novel The Pyrates (1984), 
which Morning Glory loved (Zell-Ravenheart and Zell-Ravenheart 2009). This 
fencing club was not a spiritual activity, but rather a fun diversion and exercise 
program derived from fiction that Caw members loved. 

One major contribution Morning Glory made to caw was in the theory 
and practice of multiple sexual relationships. She popularised the term “poly- 
amory” in a 1990 essay, “A Bouquet of Lovers,” and proposed ground rules that 
should be established, so that open relationships would be viable. She placed 


3 Thanks are due to Oberon Zell-Ravenheart who shared both the correspondence with 
Heinlein and the longer unpublished version of his and Morning Glory's autobiography, 
which formed the basis of John Sulak's (2014) joint biography. 
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importance on the distinction between primary and secondary partnerships, 
argued for honesty and safe sex precautions (for example, use of condoms), 
and recommends terminating any secondary partnership that threatens the 
primary couple (M. G. Zell in Zell-Ravenheart 2009, 228—231). CAW was not 
the only intentional community in California at that time to advocate open 
sexual relationships and non-traditional family structures. Kerista, founded in 
mid-1950s New York by John (Brother Jud) Presmont (possible birth name Jake 
Peltz, 1923-2009), admired Heinlein's Stranger and practised "polyfidelity-" 
Kerista's "New Tribe" commune in San Francisco's Haight Ashbury started in 
1971, co-founded by Jud and Even Eve (Susan Furchgott). Even Eve described 
"polyfidelity" as a non-monogamous family structure using a "balanced rota- 
tional sleeping schedule" in which each member slept with a different member 
every night. This prevented particular couples (“dyads”) from developing more 
intense erotic or love relationships, as "relating to all their partners without a 
hierarchy of preference" was a core value, as was not being jealous [comper- 
sion], and not having sex with anyone who was not part of the group (Even Eve, 
“Polyfidelity,” Kerista 2002-2015). 

On 2 September 1991, the Labor Day holiday, CAw was invited to create 
the opening and closing ceremonies for an event run by the Polyfidelitous 
Educational Programs (PEP) and Inti-Net founders Deborah Anapol and Ryam 
Nearing (Sulak 2014, 273). This was the first time that a Pagan group had been 
part of PEPCon. Yet again, a novel provided the inspiration: Donald Kingsbury's 
science fiction Courtship Rite (1982). In this book, two women and three men in 
a group marriage are seeking a sixth member to fulfil the relationship: 


One man alone is like a cripple bound to his pillow, ennobled/humbled 
by the daily discipline of conquering trivial detail, even the lacing of 
boots a major challenge. When does the One achieve more? 

Two may live serenely, with occasional storms of high happiness, if the 
weather and the times are with them, and chance smiles on them, and 
Death does not halve them. The man of such a union must take vows of 
poverty; his one woman will never be as rich as his dreams. The woman 
of such a union must learn to cherish weaknesses and lacks; her one man 
will have to work too hard to be the best of lovers. When expectations are 
small, and life benevolent, a Two works well enough. 

Three restlessly seeks another mate like water seeks the sea, but a tri- 
umvirate is the freest of all marriages from conflict. A chair with three 
legs does not wobble. 

Four is the threshold of emotional wisdom. Only masters of the four 
phases of love and the four nodes of loyalty can juggle a marriage of Four 
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without losing a ball. The Four is a game for the players of the game of 
love who have won. 

Five, like Three, is sensually unstable but transmutes more opulently 
in the harmonies of its shiftings. The Five is an energy amplifier of great 
power based on loyalty, love, experience, communication, and flexibility. 
Mates of a Five are adepts at conflict resolution. It is said that a clan is in 
safe hands whose leader has achieved a Five. 

Six is the marriage of completion. The children of the Sixes shall 
inherit the stars, for the symbol of six is the star. 


KINGSBURY 1983 [1982], 171 


One by one, led by Oberon Zell-Ravenheart, the group entered the stage; each 
recited a section of the poem and then joined hands. When the six was com- 
plete (Oberon, Morning Glory, Diane Darling, Richard Ely, Anodea Judith, and 
Andy Conn) they held out their hands to the audience, who rushed forward to 
join them. For caw, monogamy denies the interconnectedness of all things; 
polyamory mirrors the cosmic interconnectedness of all in Gaia in human rela- 
tions. Polyamory also is the real-world version of the sexual freedoms mem- 
bers originally found in fictions.* 


4 The Grey School of Wizardry and Fictional Practice 


J. K. Rowling published Harry Potter and the Philosopher's Stone in 1997 and the 
seventh and final Potter novel, Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows appeared 
ten years later in 2007. The series became a global publishing success and film 
versions appeared from 2001-20n. Rowling's Potterverse is a version of England 


4 Members of Kerista (but not Jud) were present at PEPCon, and Oberon recalls that the Kerista 
and cAw tables were opposite to each other in the open area, across from the hall. Interested 
attendees spoke to both groups and were seemingly amazed that while Kerista "had eighty- 
seven rules and 111 standards" cAw had only one: “Be excellent to each other" (Sulak 2014, 
273). Oberon says that after the PEPCon ceremony the Keristans in the audience were the 
only ones not to come forward when invited (Zell-Ravenheart and Zell-Ravenheart 2009). He 
thinks that CAw indirectly had an effect on Kerista, as two months later, in November 1991, 
the New Tribe expelled Jud and peacefully disbanded after twenty years, and some members 
joined caw, as CAW's simple emphasis on ethical excellence in “poly” relationships trumped 
the rigid rules by which Kerista was organised (Cusack 2010a, 70, n. 63). It is clear that pol- 
yamory in CAW involves hierarchical partnerships and differs radically from the egalitarian 
sexual schedule mandated by Kerista, though Morning Glory approved of and used the 
Keristan term "compersion" to refer to the positive feelings arising from your lover's other 
lovers’ involvement with him or her (Vale and Sulak 2001, 134). 
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in which the majority of people are "Muggles" without magical powers, but 
there are also Wizards whose children are educated at Hogwarts, a magical 
high school where Potions, Spells, and Defence Against the Dark Arts are 
studied, among other subjects (Schafer 2000, 72—78). Oberon Zell-Ravenheart 
is deeply aware of the power of the Potter story. He has said: "humans are 
storytellers—that is our greatest magick, and one of our first [...] we created 
humanity by telling stories [...] The stories in turn create us [...] When a story 
attains a level of popularity like the Harry Potter books, millions of people have 
read this common story and therefore share this common mythos" (Sulak 2014, 
353). He read the Potter novels and they presented an opportunity to develop 
a new role, that of a curriculum developer and headmaster. Zell-Ravenheart 
had worked as a teacher, social worker, and school counsellor, and was an 
experienced educator. In 2002 he approached a range of people to join the 
Grey Council, an advisory board for the proposed school. The original mem- 
bers were: Oberon and Morning Glory, Raymond Buckland, Raven Grimassi, 
Jesse Wolf Hardin, Jeff ‘Magnus’ McBride, Frederick Lamond, Katlyn Breene, 
Patricia Telesco, Donald Michael Kraig, Abby Willowroot, Nelson White, 
Ellen Evert Hopman, Todd Karr, Luc Sala, Nybor, Ian ‘Lurking Bear’ Anderson, 
Amber K, and Lady Pythia (Zell-Ravenheart 2004, 341-44). More recent mem- 
bers include Ronald Hutton, Donata Ahern, Andras Corben Arthen, and Lady 
Amythyst (Grey School of Wizardry 2018). 

Though a prolific writer of rituals, sermons and short articles for Green Egg, 
Zell-Ravenheart had not authored a book. New Page, a publisher based in 
Franklin Lakes, New Jersey, offered him a contract to produce “a book of appren- 
tice Wizardry, sort of a Boy Scout Handbook for young Wizards" (Sulak 2014, 354), 
and the result was the first Grey School textbook, Grimoire for the Apprentice 
Wizard (2004), featuring contributions from the Grey Council. Raymond 
Buckland supplied the "Foreword" and the curriculum for the beginner stu- 
dent is divided into seven courses; Wizardry, Nature, Practice, Rites, Spectrum 
Part 1, Spectrum Part 2, and Lore (Zell-Ravenheart 2004, vii). Each course is 
divided into six or seven classes, and each class into four to eight lessons. The 
book is lavishly illustrated by line drawings. The opening course, Wizardry, has 
classes on: Concerning Wizards; Becoming a Wizard; Foundations of Magick; 
Magickal Arts; Magickal Talents; Perchance to Dream; and Patterns of Magick 
(Zell-Ravenheart 2004, 1-50). These modules contain material on magickal 
arts, conducting rituals, cosmology, wizards of history (such as Eliphas Levi, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, Aleister Crowley, and Gerald Gardner), and a multi- 
tude of other topics. The two “Spectrum” courses are detailed investigations 
of colour-related magic. Part 1 introduces Meditation (Aqua), Healing (Blue), 
Wortcunning (or Herbalism, Green), Divination (Yellow), Conjury (Orange), 
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and Alchemy (Red), and Part 2 covers Beast Mastery (Brown), Cosmology 
(Violet), Mathemagicks (Clear) Ceremonial Magick (White), Lore Mastery 
(Grey) and the Dark Arts (Black) (Zell-Ravenheart 2004, 205-301). 

The influence of Harry Potter is apparent, in multiple ways. The four 
Houses, Magick Alley, and Zell-Ravenheart's resemblance to Dumbledore as 
Headmasters have already been mentioned. These similarities are visible in 
the curriculum; for example, in Lesson 6, titled “Defense Against the Dark 
Arts." At Hogwarts that subject was marked by a permanent revolving door of 
troubled teachers; Death Eater Professor Quirrell, vain Gilderoy Lockhart, hon- 
ourable Remus Lupin, Death Eater Barty Crouch (playing the role of Mad Eye 
Moody), sadistic Dolores Umbridge, heroic Severus Snape, and Death Eater 
Amycus Carrow sequentially throughout the seven novels (Cohen 2016, 62, 57— 
59, 60, 63, and 58-59). The Hogwarts link is apparent in the media reception 
of Zell-Ravenheart, too, as journalists realised that his mode of presentation 
referenced Dumbledore (Hay 2014). 

The Grey School was opened on 1 August 2004, the Celtic festival of 
Lughnasad. The school's motto is a quotation from the Roman man of letters 
and rhetorician Cicero (106-43 BCE), Omnia vivunt; omnia inter se conexa 
(everything is alive; everything is connected). It is likely the school's name is 
derived from the colours of the wizards in Tolkien's The Lord of the Rings: the 
protagonist Gandalf is "the Grey" (although he later acquires the title held by 
Saruman, “the White"). Radagast “the Brown" is the only other designated “col- 
our wizard" in Tolkien (Cusack 2010a, 74-76). The Grey School became a focal 
point for established esoteric teachers and innovations in magical education. 
In 2009 Isaac Bonewits (b. Philip Emmons 1949-2010), Archdruid of A Druid 
Fellowship and celebrant at the Zell-Ravenhearts' wedding, and his fifth wife 
Phaedra, closed their online educational institution, the Real Magick School, 
which had been struggling, and joined the Grey School a year before he died in 
2010 (Pitzl-Waters 2008; Bonewits n.d.). 

Students from eleven years of age upwards may enrol in the Grey School 
(recalling the high school structure of Hogwarts), though most students are 
older. For the first eleven years educational delivery was online, and the Grey 
School had more than a thousand students from around fifty countries (Grey 
School of Wizardry 2018). CAW's egalitarian intention was to keep fees low, 
and “in 2007, the School received a 501(c)(3) tax exemption from the Internal 
Revenue Service for charitable and educational purposes" (Academy of Arcana 
2015-2018). In 2015, the fees were set at: children aged 11-17 $60 per annum, 
adults $120 per annum, and the advanced “Magister” program (that includes 
courses at all levels), $240 per annum (Ibarra 2015). There were approximately 
400 students and 30 faculties in 2015 (Grey School of Wizardry 2018). The Grey 
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School also produces a newsletter, Grey Matters: Campus E-Zine for Grey School 
of Wizardry, and has Heads of Houses and Lodges, prefects, and other phe- 
nomena found in ‘real world’ educational institutions. 

In 2015 CAW acquired premises at 428-A Front Street, Santa Cruz in 
California. The building was intended as a physical campus, with a library, 
for Grey School students, and also as a museum and gallery for displaying the 
“Goddess collection” of artworks belonging to Morning Glory, who had died 
of cancer the previous year. Activities at the Academy included salons, film 
nights, classes, and workshops (Ibarra 2015). The Academy of Arcana was a 
partial realization of Zell-Ravenheart’s ambitious plans for the expansion of 
the Grey School: 


[T]he role of Wizards has [...] been about fostering the next generation 
[...] Wizards are the teachers and mentors of the young heroes, whose 
job it will be to go out into the world and make a difference. This is what 
Merlin was trying to do with Arthur [...] Gandalf with Frodo, and Obi- 
Wan Kenobi with Luke Skywalker. So, much of our Vision is to send forth 
[...] graduates of this School who really will have the kind of tools—wis- 
dom as well as knowledge—that they need to help people. But we're 
not limiting it, of course, just to the kids [...] You can still pick it up here 
at the Grey School [...] If you never got to take that class in classical 
Latin, speculative physics or herbal chemistry [...] Future plans [...] are 
to expand [...] into three sub-schools. [They] would be [...] the Arcane 
Academy, offering a full seven-level Apprenticeship program covering 
middle school through high school levels, culminating in a Journeyman 
Certificate [...] the Invisible College, offering a four-year Journeyman pro- 
gram at college level, and culminating in a Master's Degree [...] [and] 
the Unseen University, offering a Master-level program culminating in a 
Degree of Adept (equivalent to a Ph.D.) 


ZELL-RAVENHEART and ZELL-RAVENHEART 2009 


The references to the fictional wizards Merlin from the Arthurian legend, 
Gandalf from the fantasy novel Lord of the Rings, and Obi-Wan Kenobi from 
the Star Wars films, underscores the value caw places on fictions in various 
genres and formats. Unfortunately, caw has long struggled with issues of fund- 
ing, and the Academy of Arcana closed on 31 October 2017, the Celtic and mod- 
ern Pagan feast of Samhain, due to financial strictures. 

The Grey School continues to operate online, and a range of textbooks and 
other resources have been produced since 2004. The Grey School of Wizardry's 
content is generally of a high quality, and the literary style and presentation 
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is accessible. Some books are of the dictionary or compendium type; these 
include studies of gargoyles, dragon lore, and a bestiary that recalls the Potter 
novels, and the subject “Care of Magical Creatures,” which is taught by the 
half-giant Hagrid (Peznecker 2007; Zell-Ravenheart and DeKirk 2007; DeKirk 
2006). Zell-Ravenheart's Companion for the Apprentice Wizard (2006) exem- 
plifies the style of the Grey School textbooks. It was written to be accessible to 
children and young adults. The "Preface" exhibits rapport with his audience, 
and willingness to speak to teenagers on an equal footing. He notes the lack of 
wizarding websites aimed at young adults, and gives a summary of Stranger, 
explaining to students how he and Lance Christie shared water and had a bond 
"deeper than blood or marriage" (Zell-Ravenheart 2004, ix). He explains that 
he wanted to appeal to fans of Harry Potter as potential students of the Grey 
School. The Grey School is clearly positioned as non-religious: "Paganism and 
Wicca are religious orientations, whereas Magick and Wizardry are studies 
and practices that are independent of any particular religion. And I felt this 
was an important distinction that I wanted to keep" (Zell-Ravenheart 2004, 
ix). The Companion has a "Foreword" by Jesse Wolf Hardin and is divided 
into what became the Grey School's standard structure of sixteen topics, 
each linked to a colour. These are: Wizardry (indigo), Nature (silver), Practice 
(gold), Metaphysics (aqua), Healing (blue), Wortcunning (green), Divination 
(yellow), Performance Magics (orange), Alchemy and Magickal Science (red), 
Lifeways (pink), Beast Mastery (brown), Cosmology and Metaphysics (violet), 
Mathemagicks (clear), Ceremonial Magick (white), Lore (grey), and Dark Arts 
(black) (Zell-Ravenheart 2006, vii). The Companion covered films and litera- 
ture, woodcraft and camping skills, astronomy, calligraphy, symbolism, myths, 
and a vast range of other topics that student wizards may be interested in. 
Media coverage of the Grey School almost always links it with the Harry 
Potter phenomenon. The aesthetic of the textbooks is not like *Àmodern' books 
in standard typefaces, but rather conveys the impression of medieval or early 
modern spell books and handwritten grimoires. Oberon Zell-Ravenheart 
deliberately draws attention to the similarities that exist between himself and 
Albus Dumbledore: both are powerful, wise, and benevolent, both charismatic 
headmasters of wizarding schools. Yet Zell-Ravenheart has gone further than 
the fictional Dumbledore, in that his school exists in the real world (Beuker 
2016). The similarity of the four houses of Sylphs, Salamanders, Undines, 
and Gnomes to Hogwarts' Gryffindor, Slytherin, Hufflepuff, and Ravenclaw is 
always noted, and in 2016 journalist Jessica Beuker reported that "students over 
the age of 18 are sorted into one of four ‘lodges’: Society of the Four Winds, 
Order of the Dancing Flames, Coterie of the Flowing Waters or Circle of the 
Standing Stones" (Beuker 2016). While Hogwarts students are allocated a 
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house by Rowling's Sorting Hat, the Grey School allocates according to the 
element (earth, air, fire, water) that is in the student's 'sun sign' astrologically. 
Zell-Ravenheart affirms the caw practice of making fictions manifest in the 
real world. In the 1980s he and Morning Glory bred unicorn goats, which they 
exhibited with Ringling Brothers Circus (Cusack 2010a, 68). Later, a journalist 
asked him if the creation of unicorns had contributed to the return of magic in 
the modern world? Zell-Ravenheart responded: 


Well, there has certainly been a significant rise in all things magickal, 
and an enormous popular interest in Myth, Magick and Mysterie (sic)! 
Dropping real live Unicorns into the pool of the mundane world has 
definitely started ripples that have become waves—and hopefully will 
continue to grow into an enormous tsunami! Think of the Harry Potter 
phenomenon, the revival of interest in (and movies of) Lord of the Rings 
and Narnia—to say nothing of fantasy literature and films in general. I 
believe strongly that our returning Unicorns to the world was a harbin- 
ger of all this renaissance of classical fantasy. What we heard time after 
time when people encountered our Unicorns was: 'If a real live Unicorn 
can exist, then anything is possible" And I believe that this widespread 
acceptance and popularity of fantasy literature and film has now laid a 
solid foundation for the return of real magick and true Wizardry, which 
is where I continue to direct my primary energies, via my books and the 
Grey School of Wizardry. 


HYPOCRITICAL ROSS 2006 


Itis clear that Zell-Ravenheart's position on fiction is opposed to that of many, 
for example, the Greek philosopher Plato. Plato was suspicious of art as it was 
not 'real' but could be mistaken for reality by ordinary people, and he ban- 
ished artists from his imagined Republic. Zell-Ravenheart, by contrast, thinks 
the 'unreal' (unicorns and magical creatures from legends, speculative fictions, 
and films) prefigure, inspire and guide the real. Some fictions are so good that 
they ought to exist, and humans have a duty to make those fictions reality. This 
reasoning led Tim Zell and Lance Christie to found the Church of All Worlds, 
over five decades ago. Heinlein's Stranger was powerful, liberating, and true 
despite its obviously fictional status. In the twenty-first century the Harry 
Potter novels inspired the foundation of the Grey School of Wizardry, and con- 
tinue to influence its curriculum, image, and marketing. 
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This chapter situates the Grey School of Wizardry in the context of the ongoing 
commitment of the Church of All Worlds to instantiating fictional institutions 
and ideas drawn from fictions in the ‘real’ world. The aesthetics of the Grey 
School draw upon the Harry Potter phenomenon, and parallels include: the 
sorting of students into houses; Zell-Ravenheart's presentation of himself in 
wizard's robes as a Dumbledore figure; Magick Alley where students shop for 
textbooks and magical materials for their studies; and 'real world' parallels 
to Rowling's magical beasts in the unicorns that Zell-Ravenheart bred with 
Morning Glory (Cusack 2010b). Human beings have used stories as a means 
of organising knowledge and making meaning in the world since the emer- 
gence of language. In the contemporary West the dominant institutional 
religion, Christianity, is in decline and subcultural religions like CAw and per- 
sonal spiritualities are on the rise; furthermore, the sources of both religion 
and spirituality have broadened to include fictions since the mid-twentieth 
century. 

Tim Zell and Lance Christie founded caw, a church based on Stranger in a 
Strange Land, in 1962 because they wanted to realise Heinlein's fictional vision 
in their lives. caw has drawn upon various fictions throughout its more than 
fifty-year existence, including J. K. Rowling's successful Harry Potter book and 
film franchise, which inspired the foundation, structure, and curriculum of the 
Grey School of Wizardry. Oberon Zell-Ravenheart has functioned as a charis- 
matic leader in the religion since 1962, and since 2004 as a wise ‘Dumbledore’ 
figure in his role as Headmaster of the Grey School. In caw, fictions are made 
real in everyday life, and influence social and sexual norms and ritual and 
educational practices. This foregrounding of the "social construction of real- 
ity" (Berger and Luckmann 1966) as an overt and visible process marks CAw 
and other religious groups that resemble it as different to older traditional reli- 
gions, because it acknowledges fictions as inspiration and reveals the origins of 
beliefs and practices to be human rather than divine, and reconstructs magic 
as energy while allying itself with science. This new form of religion has been 
called “hyper-real” (Possamai 2005), "invented" (Cusack 2010a), and “fiction 
based" (Davidsen 2013). Such religions are still unusual, and rarely have large 
numbers of members, but are nevertheless important because their fictional 
practices pose a challenge to traditional models of religion and religious origi- 
nation. CAW has been the most prominent and best documented of the "fiction 
based" religions (Sulak 2014; Vale and Sulak 2001) and is profoundly imbricated 
with popular cultural forms and committed to the practice of making fictions 
‘real’ The Grey School of Wizardry is merely the latest instalment of a long 
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program of fictional practice that develops and consolidates caw as well as 
making it attractive to younger audiences who were entranced by Rowling's 
Potterverse and desire to inhabit that reality through studying ‘real’ magic.” 
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CHAPTER 14 
Fictional Practice from Antiquity to Today 


Bernd-Christian Otto 


The purpose of this concluding essay is to summarise and synthesise the find- 
ings of this book, to weave some red threads through the material discussed 
therein, and to identify different types and developments in the history of 
Western learned magic with regard to the relationship between fiction and 
practice. On the basis of the conceptual framework set forth in the introduc- 
tion to this volume—which understands fiction as “literature comprising nov- 
els and short stories based on imagined scenes or characters,” and practice as 
the “performance of rituals by people who have labelled these practices as 
‘magic’ and/or who have adopted the title ‘magician’ while referring to them- 
selves"—this essay will look at the relationship between fiction and practice 
from three different angles. In Section 1, I will discuss cases in which fiction 
has informed practice; in Section 2, I will reverse the perspective and assemble 
cases in which practice has informed fiction; finally, in Section 3, I will focus on 
cases in which the boundaries between fiction and practice are significantly 
blurred, concluding with some unique types of ‘fictional practice’ that seem to 
have emerged as a culmination of this phenomenon. Assuming that the case 
studies assembled in this book are somewhat representative of the history of 
Western learned magic at large, I will finally argue that we can trace a historical 
development, with the nineteenth century as a significant watershed (see also 
the introduction to this volume), which may have led to a heightened degree 
of fiction-practice entanglements from the nineteenth century onwards, and 
provide some arguments for why this development may have occurred. 


1 From Fiction to Practice 


I shall begin with the most obvious type of relation between fiction and prac- 
tice in the history of Western learned magic, namely the influence of fictional 
ideas, stereotypes, clichés, legendary tropes, and 'book-length' stories on the 
self-understanding and ritual designs of practitioners of magic. The first sub- 
section will focus on smaller narrative bits and pieces, such as stereotypic 
tropes and clichés or legendary motifs; the second subsection will deal with 
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works of popular or imaginative fiction (presupposing the existence of such 
literary genres) which have inspired the practice of learned magic. 


1.1 Stereotypes, Clichés, Legendary Tropes, and Other Fictional Patterns 
Ever since the emergence of the concept of magic in ancient Greece, fictional 
motifs, tropes, stereotypes, and imaginaries have shaped the perception of magic 
in Western cultural history. Tellingly, the first authors to shape the semantic con- 
tours of magic were poets: Aesop (Fabulae 56), Aischylos (Persae), Sophocles 
(Oedipus Rex), Euripides (Orestes; Iphigenia in Tauris), and Gorgias (Encomium of 
Helen) 'graecisised' the concept after it was detached from its Persian origins, thus 
imbuing it with a new set of stereotypical meanings (see Otto 2011, 156—165 for fur- 
ther details). These poets, to be sure, did not provide accurate, value-free descrip- 
tions of the activities of private ritual entrepreneurs who wandered around the 
Greek city-states of the time; they might not even have known any of these practi- 
tioners, nor been familiar with any of their practices. Nonetheless, with their sto- 
ries, they crafted a fascinating yet at the same time provocative and often repulsive 
image of magic. Essentially, three polemical stereotypes were implanted into the 
concept’s semantic field over the course of this process. Magic, so these poets— 
and other contemporary authors, such as philosophers and historians—seemed 
to suggest, was in essence, (1) anti-religious and hence illegitimate; (2) ineffica- 
cious and hence fraudulent; and/or (3) anti-social and hence immoral (see also 
Otto 2019, 199-202). 

These three stereotypes had a fundamental impact on the history of Western 
magic from antiquity through to today, particularly with regard to the 'dis- 
course of exclusion’ (a formulation I have coined to refer to “an interreligious 
and transcultural tradition of long duration based on polemical perspectives, 
attacks, and devaluations of ‘magicians’ and their practices": Otto 2019, 200). 
However, they also had a significant influence on the 'discourse of inclusion; 
that is, on the textual-ritual tradition of Western learned magic (on which see 
Otto 2016). Many textual sources that belong to this tradition display a funda- 
mental reversal of these three stereotypes: the authors and practitioners of the 
Greek Magical Papyri (henceforth pGM), for instance, tended to perceive their 
ritual art—in stark contrast to the aforementioned anti-magical stereotypes— 
as (1) spiritually valuable, indeed even the peak of all religious aspiration;! 


1 See, for instance, PGM 1.127 where mageía is called holy (à ua (xápi)e udsta ths lepac uayetac) 
and PGM IV.2245 where it where it is called divine/godly (émtdeixvipevoc 19v ðúvauıv cfe 9&(ag 
avtod uayeíag). 
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(2) absolutely powerful and efficacious;? and (3) morally legitimate, even God- 
ordained.? Adopting David Frankfurter's notion of 'stereotype appropriation' 
("the Egyptian priests, who authored the magical papyri, reconceptualised tra- 
ditional rites to satisfy Greco-Roman expectations": see Fraser in this volume; 
and Frankfurter 1998, 224-233), we might also speak of a fundamental reversal 
of prevailing negative stereotypes about magic. 

Kyle Fraser in this volume furthermore demonstrates that, apart from these 
two strategies—stereotype adoption and stereotype reversal —, the authors 
and practitioners of the PGM also engaged in what he calls a "strategic response" 
to polemical stereotypes. For instance, some practices in the PGM did, at least 
in parts, confirm the stereotype that magicians went against widespread 
notions of ‘cultural pollution’ by instrumentalising human remains and excre- 
ment in their rituals (according to this stereotype, "Filth becomes the essence 
of magic": Fraser in this volume). However, Fraser also demonstrates that "they 
manipulated the images and made them work to their own advantage": in one 
rite (PGM IV.2441-2621), the practitioner uses gruesome Decknamen for—in 
reality much less obnoxious—ritual ingredients, thus deluding the invoked 
Goddess Selene into anger towards the female target of the ritual. In another 
ritual (PGM Iv.2622—2707), a human skull is employed for necromantic pur- 
poses, but its nature is verbally concealed from the invoked sun God Helios by 
referring to it as a 'cup' (skyphos). In these cases, the "polluting associations of 
the rite are defused through a strategic deployment of symbolic redefinition" 
(Fraser in this volume). In other words, the authors and practitioners of the 
Greek Magical Papyri did not only appropriate and invert prevailing cultural 
stereotypes about magic in order to, at least partially, do what their customers 
might have expected from them (appropriation, e.g., perform necromancy with 
a human skull), but on the grounds of significantly heightened self-valorisation 
(reversal). Rather, they creatively re-interpreted these stereotypes in the very 
designs of their practices, thus doing justice to their own interpretations of 
divine causalities and coherencies. 

We might read Owen Davies’s article in this volume along similar lines. 
While Fraser relies on Frankfurter’s notion of ‘stereotype appropriation, 
Davies brings into play the folkloristic concept of ‘ostension’, that is, “the pro- 
cess of enactment that brings legends to life" (Davies in this volume). His chap- 
ter focuses on the early modern grimoire tradition (on which see also Davies 


2 See, e.g., PGM IV. 3172, which ascribes to magic an unsurpassable, divine power (&vunépßàntov 
lepaty ğúvapv). 

3 See, e.g., PGM I, 96ff, where the author claims that the Gods will be agreeable in all respects. 
In PGM IV, 679-88 the practitioner claims to be devout and God-fearing (edceBet xoi 0coceget). 
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2009), and on two aspects of this tradition in particular, which are both tied 
to the legendary biography of Johann Georg Faust that spread all over Europe 
during the mid- and late sixteenth century, particularly in the wake of Johann 
Spies' Historia von D. Johann Fausten (first publ. 1587). This legendary narra- 
tive sparked the emergence of an entire genre of German-language grimoires, 
namely the so-called Hóllenzwünge (which are mostly German adaptations of 
the Clavicula Salomonis: see Bellingradt and Otto 2017, 12f). These ritual man- 
uals usually figure 'Dr Faustus' (and/or one of his legendary disciples) as their 
fictitious and hence pseudepigraphic author and often begin with an introduc- 
tory narrative in which Faust outlines his magical path from an alleged first- 
person perspective. In some instances, Faust even made it into the ritual script 
(and hence the practice): in a Swedish Black Book entitled Rademin that is the 
practice of science and arts, which includes a spell to prevent a shotgun from 
firing, Faust is invoked and commanded like a demonic spirit: ^I order you, doc- 
tor Faust, as the Blackest Powerful Sorcerer [...] to dull the powder for NN: then 
you can name them by name" (Johnson 2010, 247). The invocation of the leg- 
endary Faust here obviously goes beyond providing a pseudepigraph and nar- 
rative framing for the learned magic book: he becomes a locus of ritual power. 
Davies also demonstrates that "the experience of the witch trials informed 
and changed the grimoire tradition and the narratives that shaped their con- 
tent" (Davies in this volume), particularly by means of the early modern notion 
of the witches' pact. From the perspective of learned magic scripts authored 
roughly before 1500, this notion indeed appears as a purely fictional trope or 
theological cliché: the medieval practitioner, who was theologically versed 
and ultimately concerned with binding and controlling spirits in the name of 
God, would never have subdued himself and his ritual agency to the devil— 
at least no manuals giving any indication of such willingness survive. Yet, as 
soon as the early modern witch persecutions began to gather pace, and par- 
ticularly from the late sixteenth century onwards—when different versions of 
the Faust narrative were circulating widely—we find more and more accounts 
of practitioners who have actually engaged in a devil's pact (Davies provides a 
few examples in his article). Some later Hóllenzwang versions, as well as some 
French grimoires from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (such as the 
Grand Grimoire or the Dragon Rouge), include detailed instructions on calling 
up the Devil and performing a pact. Davies thus points out that, at least in 
certain textual branches of Western learned magic, a significant transforma- 
tion occurred in the relationship between practitioners and the devil over the 
course of the early modern period, sparked by a conceptual radicalisation of 
what had originally begun as a fear-driven and ultimately fictional construct 
of Christian theologians (beginning with Augustine: see Otto 201, 309-336). 
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With 'Dr Faustus' we find ourselves in the realm of legendary practitioners 
and of pseudepigraphic authorship—patterns that have been commonplace 
in the history of Western learned magic from the late ancient Greek Magical 
Papyri onwards (consider the self-proclaimed 'eighth book of Moses' in PGM 
XIII). A list of legendary, biblical, or otherwise fictional (and often pseudep- 
igraphic) practitioners of magic—which would include such illustrious figures 
as Zoroaster, Solomon, Moses, Aristotle, Plato, Democritus, Jesus Christ, Saint 
Peter, Apollonius, Plotinus, Honorius, Raziel, and many others—has yet to 
be compiled and would be very long indeed. The chapters by Claire Fanger 
and Ane Ohrvik in this volume point to two further fictional practitioners 
who had a significant impact on real practitioners of learned magic, namely 
Theophilus of Adana and Cyprianus of Antioch. Both are protagonists in well- 
known Christian legends: Cyprianus was a magician in third-century Antioch 
who attempted but failed to bewitch the utterly pious Justina of Antioch, sub- 
sequently confessed his sins, converted to Christianity, became bishop, and 
was later beheaded as a Christian martyr during the Diocletianic persecution. 
Theophilus was a sixth-century deacon who, having been unfairly deprived 
of his office, assigned a necromancer to solve the issue and thereby sold his 
soul to the devil; he repented and submitted himself to the virgin Mary, who 
ultimately granted forgiveness and saved his soul. In both narratives, magic is 
presented as the diabolic and despicable other of Christianity, whereas both 
legendary practitioners serve as pious role models who managed to overcome 
their magical sins through repentance and penance, thereby (re-) entering the 
bosom of the church. 

Somewhat surprisingly, given the strong anti-magical impetus of these leg- 
ends, both have made it into the minds and manuals of medieval and early 
modern practitioners of learned magic. As Ane Ohrvik's chapter demonstrates, 
Cyprianus became the preferred 'author' of the most common Scandinavian 
genre of books of learned magic, the Svartebok (black book). We will proba- 
bly never find out why this protagonist of a decidedly Catholic anti-magical 
legend became so popular in the predominantly Protestant Northern regions 
of Europe from the seventeenth century onwards. Since many Cyprian books, 
as they are often called, also contain narrative patterns from the German 
Hóllenzwang genre (e.g., the Wittenberg trope or the pact narrative), we might 
conclude that Cyprianus simply replaced Faust on the title pages during the 
early phases of a peculiar reception and translation process, and thereafter 
became a knowledgeable and powerful figure in his own right in the introduc- 
tory narratives of many a Scandinavian Svartebok. Did, in particular, Norwegian 
practitioners (in contrast to those from Sweden and Denmark, who also even- 
tually used Solomon, St Peter, Faust, and Albertus Magnus as pseudepigraphs) 
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employ Cyprianus as a magical figurehead, because he seemed to grant 
heightened self-esteem and -legitimisation due to his being a Christian saint 
and martyr? This we do not know, but it seems plausible to assume that the 
appropriation of legendary practitioners as alleged authors of books of learned 
magic—pseudepigraphy can also be interpreted as a type of ‘stereotype 
appropriation'—points to two distinct yet related historical processes. It can 
be a conscious, strategic decision of some copyist, translator, or practitioner 
at a particular point in time, thus influencing others and sparking an entire 
‘genre’; or it may be nothing more than the result of an arbitrary transmission 
and reception process. As already mentioned, in some Scandinavian manu- 
scripts Faust seems to have merely replaced Cyprianus on the title page, with 
Wittenberg still being mentioned as the preferred location of magical learning 
in the introductory narrative, thus resulting in a weird intermingling of differ- 
ent fictional tropes (see Ohrvik's article for further details). 

Claire Fanger's case study of the medieval Christian monk John of Morigny 
and his Liber florum celestis doctrine ox Flowers of Heavenly Teaching (on which 
see Fanger/Watson 2015) reveals similar dynamics but also adds some further 
complexity to the matter. Apparently, John was influenced by medieval man- 
uals of learned magic, foremost the ars notoria but also some ‘nigromantic’ 
works such as de quattuor annulis, and he even authored a book of his own 
on ‘nigromancy’ (John's own conceptual framing), as he admits in his Book of 
Visions. However, he was also inspired by medieval tales about ‘nigromancers’ 
which are often surprisingly ambivalent (e.g., by Caesarius of Heisterbach's 
Dialogue on Miracles and Don Juan Manuel's E/ Conde Lucanor), given that "the 
character of the demon summoning magician in medieval tales was far from 
uniformly evil" (Fanger in this volume). Of course, we do not know whether 
the primary purpose of John's autobiographical narrative was historical accu- 
racy or rather self-legitimisation in the sight of ecclesiastic authorities, given 
his previous magical dabbling. Yet it is interesting to note that his narrative 
includes common tropes from the aforementioned medieval ‘nigromancer’ 
tales and, even more importantly, conspicuously resembles the narrative 
framework of the Theophilus legend. In fact, the latter seems to have func- 
tioned as the inspiring model for John's re-interpretation and re-narration 
of his own magical biography (outlined in his Book of visions), in which he 
reflects upon his year-long involvement in 'nigromantic' practices, his alleged 
redemption through the virgin Mary, and his subsequent invention of his own, 
spiritually ‘rectified’, series of rituals aimed at the acquisition of knowledge, 
which is outlined in his Book of Thirty Prayers. In other words, John re-narrates 
his own magical biography along the lines of fictional narratives about leg- 
endary practitioners (with the Theophilus legend foremost). He uses this 
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‘self-fictionalising’ account as a strategic tool to launch and advocate his own, 
allegedly 'purified series of ritual practices. However, his new practice is still 
based on the original ars notoria, only now ascribed to other fictional ‘authors’, 
namely God and the virgin Mary herself (according to Fanger, John refers to 
himself as its “first composer after God and the Glorious Virgin"). John is, thus, 
a complex and ambivalent case: he was inspired by both fiction and practice, 
but he also created both, developing a self-fictionalising narrative as well as 
novel practices of his own. We will encounter similarly multi-layered develop- 
ments (from fiction to practice and back to fiction) again below. 


1.2 Popular Fiction 

I have only discussed premodern cases so far as these lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to the reconstruction of the more subtle influences from fiction 
to practice that have been the topic of the previous subsection (which dealt 
with stereotypes and clichés, legends and narrative tropes). Such influences 
are, of course, also manifest in more recent cases, but the closer we get to con- 
temporary times, the more it is possible to identify works of popular fiction 
(understood as a distinct genre) as the inspiring sources of magical practice. 
In fact, it seems that during the nineteenth century the relationship between 
fiction and practice underwent some fundamental transformations, in both 
quantitative and qualitative terms. Before discussing this transformation from 
a more systematic perspective (see below, conclusions), let us first consider 
some examples. 

Marco Frenschkowski's contribution nicely illustrates some of the main 
implications of this transformation. He points to a wealth of books of 
nineteenth-century popular fiction that had a significant influence on Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky's biography, her worldview, and her thinking about magic, 
as well as her conceptualisation of theosophy more broadly (fictional liter- 
ature being part of a “complex network of sources she uses, religious, philo- 
sophical, occult and others": Frenschkowski in this volume): he mentions, 
among other examples, R. L. Stevenson's Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde 
(first publ. 1886), Mary Shelley's Frankenstein (first publ. 1818), Victor Hugo's 
La fin de Satan (first publ. 1886), Jules Verne's Autour de la lune (first publ. 
1870), Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward, 2000—1887 (first publ. 1888), E. T. 
A. Hoffmann’s Contes fantastiques (first publ. 1814/15), Edward George Bulwer- 
Lytton's Zanoni (first publ. 1842), The Haunted and the Haunters (first publ. 
1859) and A Strange Story (first publ. 1862; the latter work significantly influ- 
enced Blavatksy's conceptualisation of the 'Mahatmas' as well as her under- 
standing of ‘magical power’ [vril]). According to Frenschkowski, Blavatsky 
was completely immersed in the genres of imaginative fiction and never lost 
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her hunger for it, even when she was herself “producing occult literature en 
masse" (Frenschkowski in this volume). Two things are particularly interesting 
in the way she approached fictional literature. On the one hand, she was well 
aware of the genre's main implication, namely that it anticipates the reader's 
apprehension that the story is purely fictional while simultaneously invoking 
a 'suspension of disbelief' for the story as such (Coleridge 1817; see also the 
introduction to this volume). On the other hand, she often— consciously and 
strategically—suspended the boundaries between fiction and fact, and she 
was surprisingly self-reflective about it: ^what is thought fiction is still more 
often truth. No wonder then that occult literature is growing with every day. 
[...] "Works of fiction' the various novels and romances are called. 'Fiction' in 
the arrangement of their characters and the adventures of their heroes and 
heroines—admitted. Not so, as to the facts presented. These are no fictions, 
but true presentations of what lies in the bosom of the future [...] the Spirit of 
the Occult is awakening in the blood of the new generations" (Blavatsky 1966— 
1991: vol. 8, 107—see Frenschkowski in this volume for further details). 

This tendency to blur the boundaries between fiction and reality—or, in 
other words, to read occult fiction as a window on occult realities—is mirrored 
in Blavatsky's own writings. Her decidedly fictional works, such as Unsolved 
Mystery (first publ. 1875), A Bewitched Life (first publ. 1885), From the Polar 
Lands, and other tales published in the posthumous collection Nightmare 
Tales (first publ. 1892), and in particular her From the Caves and Jungles of 
Hindostan (published 1879-1886 in Russian magazines)—a semi-fictional 
travel tale in which she, Henry Steel Olcott, and others pursue a miraculous 
quest across India, in the form of highly self-ironic alter egos—all employ 
imaginative fiction as a narrative medium to postulate and discuss occult 
phenomena and realities. Even in her major works—lIsis Unveiled (first publ. 
1877) and The Secret Doctrine (first publ. 1888)—facts, fiction, and the occult 
are fundamentally intertwined in such a way that the reader is “confronted 
with enigmatic, often autobiographical hints that lead deeply into the worlds 
of fantastic literature—or are they derived from it?" (Frenschkowski in this 
volume). We read therein about terrible watermen, satyrs, goat people, giants, 
vampires, ghosts, life on other planets, comets as cosmic aliens, evil powers 
and secret societies, survivors of the first root race living at the North pole, 
and many similarly fantastic motifs: "There is hardly a subject in fantastic, 
weird and supernatural fiction that does not turn up in Isis Unveiled and Secret 
Doctrine" (Frenschkowski in this volume). The world thereby becomes a "fan- 
tastic place," "full of magic in every sense of the word,' and consequently, to 
quote Frenschkowski again, "Theosophy makes the whole planet a sacred 
place again.” Even though Blavatsky’s standpoint towards magical practices 
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remained highly ambivalent throughout her life, her systematic blurring of the 
boundaries between fiction and fact, between distinct genres and discourses, 
had a huge impact on subsequent practitioners and thus on the history of 
Western learned magic as a whole. 

The tendency to read popular or imaginative fiction not as mere entertain- 
ment but as a potential window onto occult phenomena and realities (for 
some of the underlying 'veracity mechanisms' see Davidsen 2016), can, in fact, 
be found in all of the chapters of this volume that deal with case studies and 
developments from the nineteenth century onwards. Dirk Johannsen, in his 
chapter on William Butler Yeats' role in the Hermetic Order of the Golden 
Dawn, points out that the latter's back-story was "modelled after Bulwer- 
Lytton's Zanoni (1856)" and that its membership consisted "to a considera- 
ble degree of writers, artists, and bibliophiles" (Johannsen in this volume). 
Johannsen also demonstrates that the emerging markets of imaginative and 
occult fiction played a pivotal role in the Golden Dawn of the 1890s and goes as 
farasto classify the group as an "esoteric literary circle providing a considerable 
infrastructure that would cater to the expectations and needs of upcoming art- 
ists" (Johannsen in this volume). In fact, literary theory—as it was developed 
especially in the works of early French symbolists such as Charles Baudelaire, 
Paul Verlaine, or Auguste Villiers de l'Isle-Adam, with their pronounced under- 
standing of imagination as "the queen of all faculties" (Baudelaire [1859] 1961, 
181)— strongly inspired William Butler Yeats and, thereby, the order at large. 
In a similar vein, Hugh Urban holds that “the modern imagining of Tantra and 
Tantric magic was not simply the product of missionaries, Orientalist schol- 
ars, and colonial administrators," but that "it was also very much a product of 
novelists and authors of imaginative fiction" (Urban in this volume). He goes 
through the story lines of Flora Annie Steel's The Law of the Threshold (first 
publ. 1924), Marian Dockerill's (pseudonym of Alma Hirsig) My Life in a Love 
Cult: A Warning to All Young Girls (first publ. 1928), and Elizabeth Sharpe's The 
Secrets of the Kaula Circle (first publ. 1936), and concludes that "this mixture, 
mingling, and (con-)fusion of Tantra with Western sexual magic is clearly a 
theme in these fictional accounts, but it has now become a standard trope 
for virtually all contemporary advocates of the Left-Hand Path" (Urban in this 
volume). 

Ethan Doyle White's chapter, which deals with Gardnerian Wicca and 
its core ritual of ‘drawing down the moon, likewise reveals a large num- 
ber of literary influences, among them Margaret Murray's The Witch-Cult in 
Western Europe (first publ. 1921) and The God of the Witches (first publ. 1931), 
Charles Leland's Aradia, or the Gospel of the Witches (first publ. 1899), Aleister 
Crowley's Moonchild (first publ. 1929), Dion Fortune's The Sea Priestess (first 
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publ. 1938), and Robert Graves' The White Goddess (first publ. 1948). As we 
will see further below, Gardner was also inspired by ancient narrative tropes 
and clichés attached to the figure of the Thessalian witch. Christian Giudice 
and Justin Woodman both point to the great (yet all the more puzzling) 
influence of Lovecraft's fiction, especially his ‘Cthulhu Mythos’, on twentieth 
century practitioners such as Kenneth Grant (the topic of Giudice's article) 
or the London-based Chaos magicians of ‘The Haunters of the Dark’ (the 
topic of Woodman’s article). Kenneth Grant readily concedes that “Rimbaud, 
Baudelaire, Mallarmé, each contributed to the magical current. Rimbaud with 
his systematic derangement of the senses [...]; Baudelaire, with his theory 
of Synaesthesia and his System of Correspondences; and Mallarmé's subtle 
evocations of Presence through Absence" (Grant 1994b, 17). Justin Woodman 
points to another interesting case, namely the publication of the Necronomicon 
in 1977 (edited by a mysterious ‘Simon’), more than five decades after it was 
first mentioned by Howard P. Lovecraft in his fictional horror tale The Hound 
(first publ. 1922). Kateryna Zorya, in her chapter on post-Soviet practitioners, 
demonstrates that translations of a few well-known titles of Western fantasy 
literature—such as Richard Zelazny's Chronicles of Amber (e.g., Nine Princes 
in Amber, first publ. 1970), Richard Bach's Jonathan Livingston Seagull (first 
publ. 1970), Michael Moorcok’s Elric of Melniboné series (e.g., The Stealer of 
Souls, first publ. 1960) and Ursula LeGuin's Earthsea series (e.g., A Wizard of 
Earthsea, first publ. 1968)—sparked and inspired an emerging community 
of post-Soviet practitioners from the 1990s onwards, with Carlos Castafieda's 
semi-autobiographical (?) book series on his alleged Shaman teacher Don Juan 
(e.g., The teachings of Don Juan, first publ. 1968) as their magical figurehead. 
Finally, Carole Cusack's article discusses one of the most striking contempo- 
rary cases of practice inspired by fiction, namely the Grey School of Wizardry, 
a California-based online school for adolescent magicians founded in 2002 
by Oberon Zell-Ravenheart. Largely inspired by Joanne K. Rowling's Harry 
Potter novels, many aspects of this school have been crafted in the image 
of Hogwarts: The Grey School of Wizardry has a seven-year curriculum, four 
houses (named after the elementals and the four quarters), an online 'Magick 
alley' that sells ritual tools and textbooks, and a headmaster who apparently 
enjoys dressing up like Albus Dumbledore.* Oberon Zell-Ravenheart is also 
one the most self-reflexive practitioners when it comes to conceding the fic- 
tional roots of his endeavours, while at the same time being convinced that 


4 See, for instance, his Youtube video “Headmaster Welcome": https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=nZ4zL_oUtUw (accessed May 1, 2020). 
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these are neither less efficacious nor less 'real' compared to other types of mag- 
ical practice. For Zell-Ravenheart “humans are storytellers—that is our great- 
est magick, and one of our first [...] When a story attains a level of popularity 
like the Harry Potter books, millions of people have read this common story 
and therefore share this common mythos" (Sulak 2014, 353). Apparently, he fol- 
lowed his desire to turn the mythos into reality, assuming that "this widespread 
acceptance and popularity of fantasy literature and film has now laid a solid 
foundation for the return of real magick and true Wizardry" (Hypocritical Ross 
2006). If we apply the concept of 'fiction-based' (Davidsen 2013) or 'hyper- 
real' religion (Possamai 2005) to this case—that is, a concept of religion that 
deliberately and self-reflexively acknowledges fiction as its main inspiration, 
hence conceding that the origins of its beliefs and practices are human rather 
than divine, but nonetheless perceiving these to be fully valuable, truthful, and 
‘authentic’—then we might consider Zell-Ravenheart's Grey School of Wizardry 
as a genuine example of ‘fiction-based magic’. In contrast to other magical sys- 
tems and practices that had been partially inspired by fictional narratives, leg- 
ends, tropes, clichés, stereotypes, or stories, Zell-Ravenheart disguises neither 
his literary influences nor their obvious fictionality. For him, fiction and real- 
ity seem to be only two different aggregate phases of human creativity. Carole 
Cusack condenses Zell-Ravenheart's perspective nicely: "Some fictions are so 
good that they ought to exist, and humans have a duty to make those fictions 
reality" (Cusack in his volume). 


2 From Practice to Fiction 


Let us now turn to the opposite pole in the relation between fiction and prac- 
tice, namely the influence of magical practices and practitioners on fictional 
narratives about magic. At first glance, we might presume that this influence 
must have been legion throughout Western cultural history. After all, haven't 
these countless literary, poetic, prosaic, or legendary narratives about magic, 
let alone the imaginative constructions underpinning the early modern 
European witch persecutions, all been based on, or at least loosely inspired by, 
real-world practices and practitioners?» As I have already implied above, I think 
this is not the case. To me it seems that the vast majority of fictional narratives 
about magic evolved more or less independent from real-world practices: most 
literary writers neither knew practitioners nor did they witness—let alone 


5 Auseful reader on such ‘magical narratives’ from antiquity to the 20th century is Zipes 2017. 
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understand—their practices (there are exceptions, of course). Instead, I pre- 
sume that most literary accounts— especially those of a polemical sort—were 
inspired by other literary accounts and polemics, with large parts of this narra- 
tive corpus thus living off fear- and fascination-driven stereotypes and clichés 
rather than first-hand observations or descriptions of magical practices. 

Consequently, and following the agenda of this volume (which focuses on 
Western learned magic and its relation to literary fiction), in the following two 
subsections I will only discuss cases—mostly taken from the chapters in this 
volume—in which real-world practices or practitioners have indeed inspired 
fictional accounts about magic. The first subsection deals with fictional litera- 
ture written by non-practitioners who were inspired by real-world practition- 
ers or their practices. The second subsection will shed light on a more specific 
corpus of texts, namely popular fiction written by practitioners—a genre that 
likewise gathered pace from the nineteenth century onwards. 


24 Fictional Literature Inspired by Real-world Practices or Practitioners 
Reading Aðalheiður Gudmundsdottir’s article in this volume, one might ini- 
tially get the impression that she is merely dealing with narrative patterns 
within two specific genres of Icelandic legendary literature, namely the late 
medieval sagas (primarily the fornaldarsógur and riddarasógur) as well as 
folk and wonder tales that were written down during the nineteenth century 
but relied on much older oral traditions. In this corpus, she identifies often- 
repeated narrative patterns that revolve around the utterance of a spell (álóg), 
the motivations of the spell-caster (alagavaldur)—typically a step-mother— 
and the spell's impact on the target. This impact may include changes in 
his or her outer appearance, in basic personality traits, in the range of bio- 
graphical choices, in behavioural conduct, and, ultimately, in the target's fate 
(an Icelandic synonym of spell is indeed fate/destiny: skóop/órlóg [forlög: see 
Gudmundsdottir in this volume). Even though these patterns seem to follow 
similar logics across a large number of texts—hence representing standard- 
ised or even formulaic narrative patterns—Gudmundsdottir is convinced that 
these legends “may embody remnants of folk belief and/or ritual practices, and 
the spells may reflect some actual forms of magic.” To be sure, there are no 
surviving Icelandic manuals from the late Middle Ages that could verify this 
hypothesis, but such spell-practices are indeed alluded to (and prohibited) in 
legislative texts of that time. 

If her claim is true (which is the mainstream assumption in Nordic stud- 
ies: see, e.g., Nássstróm 2013), then we have here a case in which real-world 
practices have inspired fictional narratives about magic, a case which could 
then function as a historical window onto medieval and early modern Icelandic 
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conceptions—and practices—of spell-casting. Interestingly, in these Icelandic 
narratives “it is primarily the state of excitement—more specifically, anger— 
that sets off the train of events that follows. It is by releasing the mental power 
created by the excitement, and harnessing it with their power, that spell-casters 
channel it into the direction they choose, i.e., at the victim" (Gudmundsdottir 
in this volume). In other words, the legends testify to a purely ‘psychological’ 
(to use an anachronistic term) understanding of spell-casting that requires 
neither Gods nor spiritual beings as the addressées of the spells, as agents of 
ritual efficacy, or as administrators of destiny. These ‘words of power’ are, to 
quote Gudmundsdottir again, “a direct pronounciation of the individual wish 
and will.” It is true that the Icelandic legends also mention plenty of Gods and 
spirits, and even ritual series for acquiring transcendent helpers— such as the 
seidr-ritual. Yet, in this genre the spell is by far the most dominant tool (or plot 
device, to use the technical term) for changing the fate of a protagonist (or the 
storyline), and this may raise the interesting question of whether in different 
parts of medieval Europe fundamentally different conceptions of magic were 
in circulation (see on this question also Johannsen 2013). At least when com- 
paring the contributions of Claire Fanger and Adalheidur Gudmundsdottir 
in this volume, it seems that the Icelanders resorted to a largely ‘psycholog- 
ical' interpretation of spell-casting, whereas medieval Spanish, French, and 
German legends about magic (the 'nigromancer tales outlined by Fanger in 
this volume) were all about spiritual beings (often demons, or the devil him- 
self) “who give the words efficacy and then do the trick" (Guðmundsdóttir in 
this volume). 

Be this as it may, another type of influence from practice to fiction is of 
course manifest in the narrative construction of legendary practitioners of 
magic. We have already discussed the role of Theophilus and Cyprianus above, 
who began as legendary practitioners and went on to inspire real practitioners, 
or were appropriated as pseudepigraphs in manuals of learned magic. We can 
now pick up the thread of the Faust legend again while looking in the opposite 
direction. Whether or not Johann Georg Faust (ca. 1480-ca. 1541) was a prac- 
titioner we do not know: from 1507 onwards, we have only polemical descrip- 
tions from outsiders, and no self-testimonies have survived. He may have 
earned his living as an astrologer, alchemist, diviner, and healer (see Ruickbie 
2011, Baron 2019), but the alleged contract with the devil that lay the ground for 
his posthumous ‘legendarisation’ is nowhere to be found in the Faust museum 
in Knittlingen, his purported place of birth. The legend was obviously inspired 
by some sort of biographical raw material (e.g., by the polemical remarks of 
Trithemius, Mutianus Rufus, or Philipp Begardi, which mostly point out his 
fraudulence), but when Faust was transformed into the prototypical image of 
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the misguided demon-conjuror who forfeits his soul, the real-world persona 
was more or less fully alienated, vanishing behind the legendary alternative. 

The same applies to Agrippa of Nettesheim, whose ‘legendarisation’ is like- 
wise touched upon briefly in Owen Davies' contribution. Agrippa, to be sure, 
wrote De Occulta Philosophia, the opus magnum of Renaissance magic, in his 
earlier years (first printed 1531/1533). However, he did so as an open-minded 
humanist scholar and theologian, and maintained a critical standpoint 
towards the practice of learned magic until the end of his life, as his De incer- 
titudine et vanitate scientiarum (first publ. 1530) clearly demonstrates. In fact, 
De occulta philosophia is in many chapters not much more than a neutral sum- 
mary of what Agrippa had read in multitudinous other sources, and the entire 
work nowhere provides detailed recipes or scripts for engaging in the actual 
practice. Whether he himself ever did so thus remains unclear. Nonetheless, 
De occulta philosophia was banned by the church from 1546 onwards, “helping 
give to it a mystique for magic and conjurations that it did not actually con- 
tain" (Davies in this volume). As in the case of 'Dr Faustus, oral legends began 
circulating shortly after Agrippa's death (1533), from which a "fictional Agrippa 
emerged" (Davies in this volume; see also Hanegraaff 2017, 136f.). He became 
the alleged author of the Fourth Book of Occult Philosophy, a ritual manual that 
was first published in Marburg in 1559 and finally delivered what De occulta 
philosophia was missing all along: detailed prescriptions for the conjuring of 
spirits—including demons—largely inspired by ritual techniques taken from 
Solomonic grimoires. Agrippa also became the target of countless polemical 
tropes and attacks, and continued to function as a much-used pseudepigraph 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (e.g., in the French grimoire 
Agrippa Noir: see Davies 2009, 113). 

Even though we might consider these fictionalisations of Faust and Agrippa 
to be driven by misleading stereotypes rather than historical facts, there are 
other fictional accounts of real-life practitioners that may be somewhat closer 
to the real picture. As already mentioned, Hugh Urban in this volume deals 
with female novelists writing about Tantra and magic in England and the 
United States during the early twentieth century. All of the novels that Urban 
discusses are inspired by real-world practitioners: Flora Annie Steel's The Law 
of the Threshold (first publ. 1924) is “modelled directly on the notorious Pierre 
Bernard, founder of the Tantrik Order in America" (Urban in this volume) and 
the order's doctrine is indeed rendered more or less truthfully. However, Steel's 
novel also “plays upon and exaggerates many deeper fears in the British colo- 
nial imagination" (Urban in this volume), and as a result her narrative mostly 
processes negative stereotypes about Tantra and sexuality; the alter ego of 
Pierre Bernard—named ‘Nigel’ in the book—is often portrayed in ridiculous 
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terms. The same semi-fictional yet polemical perspective underlies Elizabeth 
Sharpe's The Secrets of the Kaula Circle (first publ. 1936), which narrates the 
story of a young French woman (named Mary de la Monte) who is seduced 
by a Tibetan tantric lama and thus drawn into transgressive ‘left-hand’ (vam- 
achara: see Urban) rites, among them the myth-enshrouded ‘Kaula Circle’. For 
the purposes of our topic, the most interesting narrative part of the novel is the 
protagonist’s encounter with a handsome Englishman who calls himself by the 
“number 666” and who wears “a pentacle, a wand, a sword, and a cup” (Sharpe 
1936, 48-49) during his magical ceremonies. Tellingly, said Englishman ends in 
"utter self-destruction" (Urban in this volume) in the novel and the female pro- 
tagonist finally finds piece by returning to the superior faith of the Christian 
church (this narrative 'solution' reminds us of the self-perception of John of 
Morigny: see above). 

However, the third novel discussed by Hugh Urban—Alma Hirsig's My Life 
in a Love Cult: A Warning to all Young Girls (published 1928 under the pseudo- 
nym Marian Dockerill)—treats the topic somewhat differently in comparison 
to the stories told by Steel and Sharpe. Hirsig "narrates the rise of Tantra to the 
highest echelons of American aristocratic society and ends with a surprisingly 
sex-positive message at the end of her tale" (Urban in this volume), and as 
Hirsig had in fact been a part-time follower of Pierre Bernard, while her sister, 
Lea Hirsig, had been a part-time lover of Aleister Crowley, both Bernard and 
Crowley are portrayed at great length throughout the book. As a consequence, 
Hirsig's narrative is inspired by substantial insider knowledge and hence is 
much more nuanced. Yet it was, according to Urban, at least partly responsible 
for "the creation of Crowley's sensational reputation as both a Satanist (which 
he was not) and a sex-fiend (which he may have been, though perhaps on not 
so dramatic a scale), while also equating Tantra and sex magic as a path of awe- 
some but terrible, corrupting power" (Urban in this volume; it might be added 
that, around 1928, Crowley had already acquired this reputation through the 
sensationalist boulevard press alongside his fictional 'appearances' in other 
novels, such as William Somerset Maughan's The Magician, first publ. 1908). 
Even more interestingly, Hirsig identified sexual fulfilment— particularly 
female desire and the female right to sexual pleasure—as a positive thing, thus 
foreshadowing by a few decades the doctrines of various Western 'neo-tantric' 
movements that emerged from the 1960s onwards. 

Of course, the selection of cases in this volume is limited, and we could have 
included an entire set of articles that discuss the practical inspirations of mod- 
ern fantasy literature. In the end, it was the great success of novels such as John 
R. R. Tolkien's Lord of the Rings (first publ. 1954) or Joanne K. Rowling's Harry 
Potter heptalogy (e.g., Harry Potter and the Sorcerer's Stone, first publ. 1997) that, 
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in the latter half of the twentieth century, led to a fundamental revaluation of 
the figure of the magician in popular discourse—the Harry Potter novels were 
clearly a global game changer in this regard. To name just one of the many 
effects of Pottermania, ‘magic’ became by far the most-used trigger word in 
advertisements from the late 1990s onwards.® This development, which points 
to nothing less than a 'stereotype reversal' in everyday language and, thus, the 
public imagination, is striking indeed, given that it significantly loosened the 
grip of 2,500 years of anti-magical polemics, and is still not thoroughly under- 
stood. Even though literary scholars have poured considerable efforts into con- 
sidering the literary and mythological influences on Tolkien and Rowling, to 
mention only the two authors at the forefront of the genre,’ the extent to which 
they were inspired by practical texts of learned magic remains unclear (this 
research desideratum may also be due to the fact that most literary scholars 
are rather unfamiliar with such texts). As mentioned above already, Western 
learned magic has advocated a similar ‘stereotype reversal’ from late antiquity 
onwards, yet when combing through the narratives of Tolkien and Rowling, the 
potential influences from this discourse seem rather marginal. The same goes 
for the vast majority of depictions of magic in contemporary fantasy literature, 
which are hardly ever ‘realistic’ (in the sense of coming close to real-world prac- 
tices of learned magic as they are attested in the historical sources). In recent 
decades, some novels have emerged that attest to a somewhat greater depth 
and understanding of learned magic, among them Susanna Clarke’s Jonathan 
Strange and Mister Norrell (first publ. 2004), Jonathan Stroud’s Bartimaeus tril- 
ogy (publ. 2003-2005), and Phil Rockman’s The Heresy of Dr Dee (first publ. 
2012). However, even though these authors have obviously carried out some 
thorough research into the topic, their narratives still contain a great number 
of fantastic elements. A fully-fledged genre of decidedly historical novels about 
real-world magicians that would, finally, refrain from sliding into well-trodden 
fantasy patterns, is yet to emerge (for an exception in the German-speaking 
literary world, see the novels of Michael Siefener, e.g. Die Sóhne Satans, first 
publ. 2002). 


2.2 Practitioners Producing Popular Fiction 
Let us turn towards a more specific type of fiction inspired by practice, namely 
fictional literature written by practitioners. Again, the nineteenth century 


6 To give an example: on May 4, 2020, the ‘computers’ section on www.amazon.com lists over 
50,000 electronic products that include the word "magic" in the product title. 

7 See, exemplarily the extensive survey in https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Harry Potter - 
influences and analogues (last accessed May 12, 2020). 
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seems to have functioned as a watershed with regards to this type of practice- 
inspired fiction. Given the apparent rise in literary genres during the nine- 
teenth century, particularly that of popular fiction, it comes as no surprise that 
practitioners of learned magic also began to engage in fictional writing during 
this period. In doing so, they eventually contributed to two distinct genres— 
practical manuals that outline procedures and theories of learned magic, on 
the one hand, and fictional literature, on the other (especially imaginative 
fiction, but often also poetry). One of the first authors who assumed both 
roles was Alphonse Louis Constant, alias Éliphas Lévi Zahed, who, besides his 
Dogme et Rituel de la Haute Magie (first publ. 1854—6) and other occult works, 
also published a large oeuvre of poetry and other types of literature (see Strube 
2016), including the novel Le Sorcier de Meudon (first publ. 1861). Many 'big 
names' in the more recent history of learned magic followed in these footsteps, 
among them Paschal Beverly Randolph (The Wonderful Story of Ravalette, first 
publ. 1863), William Butler Yeats (see Johannsen in this volume for further 
details), Arthur Edward Waite (e.g., The Quest of the Golden Stairs, first publ. 
1891), John William Brodie-Innes (e.g., For the Soul of a Witch. A Romance of 
Badenoch, first publ. 1910), Aleister Crowley (see, apart from his large oeuvre of 
poetry, or his Simon Iff short detective stories, especially his novel Moonchild, 
first publ. 1929), Dion Fortune (e.g., The Sea Priestess, first publ. 1938; Moon 
Magic, first publ. 1956), Gerald B. Gardner (High Magic’s Aid, first publ. 1949), 
Franz Bardon (Frabato. Ein okkulter Roman, first publ. 1958), Eugen Grosche 
alias Gregor A. Gregorius (e.g., Exorial, first publ. 1960), Kenneth Grant (e.g., 
Against the Light, first publ. 1999), and Starhawk (e.g., The Fifth Sacred Thing, 
first publ. 1992). Frenschkowski even speaks of a “biographic rule" that “seems 
to say that occult authors in their younger days have written fantastic litera- 
ture, often with magic as a central subject" (Frenschkowski in this volume; see 
on this tendency also Ferguson 2019). 

For Dirk Johannsen, fictionalliterature written by practitioners fully took off 
with the formation of the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn. This comes as 
no surprise given that the Golden Dawn attracted a large number of artists and 
particularly writers (many of them forgotten today), such as Emily Katherine 
Bates, Anna de Bremont, Violet Tweedale, Isabel de Steiger, Constance Lloyd, 
Joseph Fitzgerald Molloy, Evelyn Underhill, Charles Williams, John W. Brodie- 
Innes, Arthur Machen, Algernon Blackwood, and, of course, William Butler 
Yeats. Several literary circles had been founded or hosted by Golden Dawn 
members, for example William Butler Yeats’ Rhymers’ Club, John W. Brodie- 
Innes' Sette of Odd Volumes, and John Maurice Watkins' Fellowship of the Three 
Kings. The sheer literary productivity of Golden Dawn members was hence 
quite remarkable, and the order even sparked entire literary genres revolving 
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around occult doctors or detectives who solved mysterious cases through their 
knowledge of occult symbols and correspondences, astral vision, and ritual 
practices (consider Arthur Machen's Dr. Raymond, Algernon Blackwood's Dr 
John Silence, Riccardo Stephen's Dr. Armiston, or Aleister Crowley's Simon 
Iff). Johannsen also demonstrates in detail how William Butler Yeats directly 
'translated' his ritual experiences in the Golden Dawn into his poetic writing, 
up to the degree of fully coalescing his ritual and literary work, as we will see 
further below. 

Ethan Doyle White touches upon one of the most interesting cases of 
practitioner-produced fiction, namely Aleister Crowley's novel Moonchild. 
This text, written around 1917 but only published in 1929, revolves around a 
‘war’ between two hostile magical orders, the cause being a young woman 
(named Lisa la Giuffria) and her unborn child. The *white order, essentially 
a group of Thelemic magicians led by an extraordinarily wise and powerful 
magician named Cyril Grey, attempts with her aid to create a ‘moonchild’—a 
being “of infinite knowledge and power, who would be able to bring the whole 
world in to Light and Truth" (Crowley 2010 [1929], 108—109)—through lengthy 
ritual series that include invocations of the ancient lunar goddesses Artemis 
and Diana. What is interesting in relation to this novel is not only that Crowley 
self-hctionalises through the grandiloquent figure of Cyril Grey but that he 
also provides strikingly negative portrayals of other real-life magicians (the evil 
and alcoholic leader of the 'black order' named Douglas is obviously meant to 
portray Samuel M. MacGregor Mathers; yet other opponents reflect William 
Butler Yeats and Arthur Edward Waite). Even more interestingly, Crowley's 
idea of creating a ‘moonchild’ through complex invocation procedures (which 
may for him have been a literary reminiscence of the early modern homun- 
culus motif; see his De homunculo epistola = Liber CCCLXVI1) was picked up 
by several subsequent practitioners who—in contrast to Crowley—actually 
attempted to put the idea into practice. The so-called 'Babalon working' of Jack 
Parsons and L. Ron Hubbard in 1946 is the most prominent example, with the 
revelatory Book of Babalon as its main outcome (see Bogdan 2016; Otto 2018, 
98-101). After Parson’s unexpected death in 1952, his alleged ‘scarlet woman; 
Marjorie Elizabeth Cameron (1922-1995), likewise pursued the task of creating 
a magical child with several subsequent lovers (see Hedenborg-White 2020, 
58). Ethan Doyle White also points in the present volume to Alex and Maxine 
Sanders, the founders of the Alexandrian tradition of Wicca, who claim to have 
carried out such a rite during the late 1960s (Sanders 2008, 124—125). Moonchild 
hence illustrates a multi-layered development from practice to fiction and 
back to practice, which somewhat resembles the case of John of Morigny. 
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Kateryna Zorya provides further examples of such multi-layered develop- 
ments in her discussion of post-Soviet practitioners. As already mentioned, 
many of these practitioners were initially inspired by Western fantasy liter- 
ature (such as Richard Zelazny's The Chronicles of Amber or Richard Bach's 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull), but they subsequently also adopted the role of 
authors—of both fictional as well as practical literature. To give an example, 
she refers to the book Ogon' i Vremya: Shamanskii opyt poznaniya mira (Fire 
and Time: A Shamanic Experience of Understanding the World, 2008) by Andrei 
Kainarov and Rita Vetrova, which is *a mix of theory, practice, practitioner 
diaries and photographs" (Zorya in this volume) and also includes short sto- 
ries about revelatory conversations with an owlet. Another influential post- 
Soviet writer is Max Frei (pseudonym of Svetlana Martynchik), who is largely 
inspired by Castafieda and also perceives the "process of writing as a magical 
act in itself" (Zorya in this volume), an important idea that shall be discussed 
further below. Yet the most interesting example discussed in this chapter is 
an anonymous group that calls itself ‘dream hackers) the members of which 
continue to run a number of websites and publishing houses devoted to prac- 
tical and fictional literature on magic, as well as mixed formats. Apparently, the 
'dream hackers' became so myth-enshrouded that they also assumed the role 
of an awe-inspiring narrative trope of their own in post-Soviet practitioner- 
produced fiction (see, e.g., the works of Andrey Reutov [pseudonym of Anton 
Medvedev] or Ravenna Lea). Again, we can observe a two-fold development 
here from fiction to practice and then back to fiction. 


3 Blurring the Boundaries 


So far, we have looked at fiction-practice relations as if fiction and practice 
were two sides of a coin: we have traced fictional influences on magical prac- 
tices (Section 1), and we have observed how real-world practices or practition- 
ers found their way into fictional narratives (Section 2). In this final section, 
I will turn towards cases in which the boundaries between fiction and practice 
are blurred. The first subsection (Section 3.1) will focus on what I call ‘fiction- 
practice entanglements, whereas the second (Section 3.2) will outline fully- 
fledged ‘fictional practices’. 


3.1 Fiction-Practice Entanglements 

I have already alluded to a few types of ‘fiction-practice entanglements’ above. 
In premodern times such entanglements seem to have been rather rare, but 
we have seen a few examples above. Faust, for instance, not only functioned as 
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a pseudepigraph in the Hóllenzwang genre but also as a 'spirit' to be conjured 
in the practical parts of the script, thus acquiring ritual efficacy and agency. 
Another premodern example that attests to a certain degree of entanglement 
is the case of John of Morigny, who, as discussed above, intertwined the anti- 
magical Theophilus legend with his year-long practice of the ars notoria and 
other ‘nigromantic’ works. In both cases, fiction and practice seemed to have 
somewhat converged, thus resulting in a certain degree of 'fiction-practice 
entanglement’. 

Despite these early examples, as the reader moves through the chapters 
of the present volume, it seems that such entanglements can be observed 
much more frequently from the nineteenth century onwards, or even that 
they become the rule rather than the exception. A good example of this 
development—an increasing blurring of the boundaries between fiction and 
practice—is the Wiccan ritual of ‘drawing down the moon’, as discussed by 
Ethan Doyle White in this volume. During this ritual, which is one of the main 
pillars of Gardnerian Wicca, the female leader of a coven (the ‘high priest- 
ess’) invokes ‘the Goddess’ into her own body, while her male counterpart (the 
‘high priest’) supports her divine embodiment through conjuration formulae 
and acts of worship. At first sight, the rite seems to be inspired primarily by an 
ancient literary trope, namely the stereotypical figure of the Thessalian witch 
who, for whatever reason, has the miraculous ability to literally ‘draw down the 
moon’. Doyle White demonstrates that Gerald B. Gardner consulted Apuleius 
of Madaura’s The Golden Ass and other ancient accounts in which this narra- 
tive trope had been taken up, and Gardner indeed seems to have perceived 
these sources as a window onto a fascinating world of ‘real’ ancient witch- 
craft. However, on closer inspection this fictional influence only pertains to 
the name of the Wiccan rite. From a more practical perspective, Gardner was, 
in all likelihood, inspired by ritual scripts that outline the art of conjuring the 
seven planetary spirits. In the history of Western learned magic, one the most 
important texts describing such ritual techniques is the Arbatel, an early mod- 
ern grimoire (first publ. 1575; see Otto forthcoming) that influenced impor- 
tant nineteenth- and twentieth-century practitioners such as Arthur Edward 
Waite (see his Book of Black Magic: Waite 1971 [1898], 31-34) and Aleister 
Crowley (see his seven ‘Rites of Eleusis’ in vol. 1/6 of The Equinox: Crowley 
1911; they were also publicly performed in London in 1910). Through Crowley, 
not only the practice of invoking a lunar spirit into a human medium, but also 
wording drawn from the ‘Gnostic Mass’, made it into Gardner’s choreography 
of the ‘Drawing Down the Moon’ ritual (see Doyle White for further details). 
This apparent amalgamation of a fictional trope—the Thessalian witch who 
literally ‘draws down the moon’—with practical literature from the tradition 
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of Western learned magic—in this case scripts for invoking planetary spir- 
its, such as the Arbatel—was further complicated by Gardner's reception of 
Margaret Murray's witch-cult theory and other works now considered to be 
fictional, as well as by his well-known duo-theistic framework, nature and fer- 
tility rites and a general appraisal of human sexuality. The end result of the 
Wiccan 'Drawing down the moon' ritual is thus a striking case of multiple 
'fiction-practice entanglements’. 

There is another subtype of 'fiction-practice entanglements' that seems 
to have played a more significant role from the nineteenth century onwards, 
namely the use of fictional literature within ritual practices. This some- 
what resembles the aforementioned strategy to transform Faust into a to- 
be-conjured spirit in the course of an early-modern invulnerability spell, 
although in the twentieth century strategies of this kind tended to be applied 
much more explicitly, as Christian Giudice and Justin Woodman demon- 
strate in their chapters. Giudice points out that Kenneth Grant and his disci- 
ples of the New Isis Lodge (the predecessor of the Typhonian OTO, operating 
from the mid-1950s to the early-1960s) read Richard Marsh's novel The Beetle 
(first publ. 1897), as well as Sax Rohmer's A Tale of Chinatown (first publ. 
1922) and Dope (first publ. 1919) during their rituals. In The Ninth Arch (2002) 
Grant deliberately explains that they made use of these novels in order to 
"affect perichoresis [sic.] and astral encounters" and they did so "for no other 
reason than because the chief skryer had recently read these writings, and 
because other Lodge members also were acquainted with them" (Grant 
2002, 61). Justin Woodman demonstrates that for practitioners of the 'The 
Haunters of the Dark'—a London-based Chaos Magick group with whom he 
carried out fieldwork in the late 1990s and early 2000s— reading the works of 
Howard P. Lovecraft ^was itself deemed a magical act" (Woodman in this vol- 
ume). They read "key stories and passages each night before sleep," assuming 
that “Lovecraft’s nightmarish images would produce relevant dream expe- 
riences"; they would *immerse themselves in key stories which dealt with 
specific Great Old Ones in preparation for possession rituals involving those 
entities"; and, finally, in order to achieve what they called ‘Cthulhu gnosis’, 
they wrote ritual liturgies and invocations that included narrative elements 
as well as 'barbarous words' taken directly from Lovecraft's novels, such 
as: "Let the Old Ones come forth from the nighted abyss! Through primal 
interstices, we call upon Yog Sothoth, that which guards the threshold to wit- 
ness our rite! Halla-el-la. Ygnaiih, ygnaiih thflthk'ngha Yog Sothoth y'bthnk 
hehye ngrkdllh Eh-y-ya-ya-yahagh-e-yayayaa ngh'aa ngh'aa h'yuh h'yuh" 
(Woodman in this volume). 
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3.2 Fictional Practice 

The cases discussed in the previous section already attest to a certain degree 
of ‘fiction-practice entanglement. In this final section, I will turn towards cases 
in which the boundaries between fiction and practice appear to be so fuzzy 
that the two become more or less indistinguishable, thus forming what Dirk 
Johannsen and I decided to call, for the purpose of this volume, ‘fictional prac- 
tice’. In our view, fictional practices’ emerge—and thus go even a step further 
than 'fiction-practice entanglements'—when the two components, fiction 
and practice, are fully coalesced or equated. This is the case when the writing 
of fiction itself turns into a magical practice, or when in the (performative or 
perceptual) experiences of practitioners the boundaries between fiction and 
practice are completely resolved. In the present book, there are several studies 
in which merging of this sort can be observed. 

Let us first turn towards the idea that the writing of fiction is itself a magical 
practice. Dirk Johannsen makes a strong case for the emergence of this idea 
in the artistic milieu of the Golden Dawn, particularly in the work of William 
Butler Yeats. Yeats, inspired by the vivid literary discourse of his time, came to 
believe that the imaginative faculty used by the poetic writer and the ritual 
magician must essentially be of the same nature, that they function on the 
same theoretical grounds, and that the writer and the magician ultimately 
also share the same goal, for instance, "to spread imaginative forces and evoke 
moods to transform people and inspire them to enter a new age" (Johannsen 
in this volume). Accordingly, in most of his poems and plays of the 1890s, Yeats 
relied on Golden Dawn symbolism in order to induce certain ‘moods’ in his 
readers, believing that these symbols tapped into a pan-human imaginative 
reality—a collective memory, as it were (to use a concept later advanced by 
C. G. Jung)—which has the power to affect and literally enchant its recipients. 
In his ambition to found a Celtic Mystical Order in the late 1890s, Yeats there- 
fore tested, in an almost experimental manner, whether the symbols he had 
received in dreams and astral traveling belonged to this collective imagina- 
tion and hence possessed an enchanting power, instead of being the arbitrary 
and powerless product of mere fantasy. He did so by presenting these symbols 
to friends, documenting their reported effects, and then using in his poetic 
writings those symbols that were evidentially established as ‘powerful’. These 
thereby became— quite literally—"talismans." Yeats in fact assumed that his 
"talismanic poetry" (Johannsen's phrasing) would enchant recipients by pro- 
viding literary forms to "indefinable and yet precise emotions" and "call down 
among us certain dis-embodied powers" (Yeats 1961, 156—157). In the words of 
Florence Farr, who had also developed a unique technique for chanting Yeats' 
poetry, his symbolism “imposes itself upon all listeners and each word invokes 
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a special mode of beauty" (Florence Farr in Yeats 1924, 36). Yeats went as far 
as to assume that trivial rhymes, if based on the eternal symbols of the col- 
lective imagination, might lead to "the devastation of peoples and the over- 
whelming of cities" because the evoked *moods' would spread as if reflected 
"in multiplying mirrors" (Yeats 1961, 158). In a theoretical essay entitled Magic 
(first presented to the Golden Dawn "Fellowship of the Three Kings" in May 
1901 and published in the same year in The Monthly Review: Yeats 1961, 28—52), 
Yeats formulated a theoretical foundation for his ‘fictional practice’ which con- 
sisted of three main doctrines (minds can “flow into one another" and create “a 
single mind, a single energy"; different memories are all part of the one mem- 
ory of nature; and this "great mind and great memory can be evoked by sym- 
bols": Yeats 1961, 28), thereby making "art the medium of all magic" (Johannsen 
in this volume). Following Johannsen's careful analysis, we might conclude 
that Yeats was the first practitioner in the history of Western learned magic to 
fully amalgamate ritual practice and fictional writing and to provide a coher- 
ent and self-reflective theory of this amalgamation. 

From Yeats we may build a bridge to Kenneth Grant, for whom art produc- 
tion was likewise a magical process. Grant was convinced that "the more an 
artist's ego is absent while art is being created, the more significant the art 
will be that is manifested through the medium of the artist" (Giudice in this 
volume). For Grant, interpreting art production as magical practice opened up 
two different avenues. On the one hand, through art one may gain contact with 
superior levels of consciousness, enter other dimensions or extra-terrestrial 
planes, receive visions, and channel messages. Grant claims that not only was 
Crowley's Liber AL vel Legis a channelled book in this sense, but so too were the 
works of other magicians: "Dion Fortune's The Cosmic Doctrine claims to be 
another such body of non-human transmission. Among contemporary Adepts, 
Michael Bertiaux [...] has transmitted and earthed a transmundane current 
[...] and Soror Nema in Ohio is a focus of the Forces of Maat" (Grant 1977, 107). 
The second magical function of art, and particularly of writing, is the influence 
it may yield over its recipients. As Grant writes: "Words must be used so as to 
create an elaborate symphony of reverberations in the inner consciousness of 
the reader, in order to elevate the state of consciousness to levels previously 
unattainable" (Grant 1980, 13). As in the case of Yeats, all of this has to do with 
the human imagination, which, as *an image-making faculty, is the supreme 
instrument of both magician and artist" (Giudice in this volume). 

Accordingly, Grant conceived of his own practical works as “an exercise 
in fiction" and a “powerful employment of imagination" (Giudice in this vol- 
ume, quoting Mike Magee). In the words of Alan Moore, Grant's books are a 
"deliberate attempt at blurring of the line between describing Separate Reality 
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and writing Magical Fiction; if there ever really were a line to blur" (Moore 
2002). Hence, fiction and practice for Grant become thoroughly indistin- 
guishable: “what can be obtained by magic through ceremonial practices and 
astral travels may be obtained by creating and using art for a similar purpose" 
(Giudice in this volume). Grant systematically instrumentalised fictional 
works during ritual practice, another example being his self-developed divi- 
natory technique based on Crowley's drawing of LAM (interpreted by Grant 
as an extra-terrestrial entity; see Giudice for further details). However, when 
reading the explanations and re-narrations of ritual practices in his Typhonian 
Trilogies, another level of fiction-practice amalgamations emerges when the 
descriptions of alleged visions (of practitioners during the rituals) suddenly 
begin to include Lovecraftian motifs: "It resembled a mobile divane, and upon 
it a woman—dazzlingly white—reclined on cheetah pelts [...]. The white 
woman on the trolley seemed to change colour as a fungoidal tentacle reached 
out from the wall and explored her body" (Grant 1991, 2-3). For Giudice this 
“sudden twist in the narration" clearly goes beyond an “impartial record of mag- 
ical proceedings"; he concludes: “in Grant's work, extraterrestrial intelligences, 
Lovecraftian nightmares, Rohmerian visions, Thelemic magic and oriental 
sex magic live side by side and coexist in a system that Grant is very happy to 
describe in great detail" (Giudice in this volume). If Yeats accomplished a thor- 
ough amalgamation of fiction and practice on the level of literary theory, Grant 
apparently expanded this amalgamation in various performative directions. 
Kateryna Zorya points out that the same idea—that of interpreting fictional 
writing as a magical process—was also present among post-Soviet practition- 
ers, yet with some additional nuances. Authors such as Vladimir Dolokhov 
and Vadim Gurangov (Feerverk volshebstva. Energeticheskiy roman, razhigay- 
uschiy vnutrenniy ogon' |A Fireworks of Magic: An Energy Novel That Lights the 
Inner Fire], 2004) outline in great detail why writing is, for them, a thoroughly 
magical experience: they call it an initiation or 'transmission' (peredacha: see 
Zorya). In a similar vein, the aforementioned 'dream hackers' group often 
calls writing a “pract” (slang for ‘practice’: Zorya), whereby the written results 
assume magical agency, thus functioning "more like a magical artifact than a 
literary text" (Zorya in this volume). Accordingly, the purpose of these texts is 
to “change reality or to act as a spell being cast,” and some alleged accounts of 
past life experiences—a common genre in post-Soviet practitioner milieus— 
were even "written as a means of putting out a beacon for kindred spirits" 
(Zorya in this volume). For the author Max Frei (Svetlana Martynchik), well- 
written fictional characters also assume magical agency because "the universe 
reacts by treating them as if they were alive and sends them power in accord- 
ance to their needs" (Zorya in this volume). Through reading their fictional 
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descriptions, the sensitive reader may "connect to that power and draw upon it 
in times of need” (Zorya in this volume). In all these cases, both the reading and 
writing of fiction is interpreted as magical practice, and the fictional text itself 
assumes magical properties that the practitioner is likely to instrumentalise. 
While the boundaries between practice and fiction are already completely 
blurred in the examples provided by Zorya and Giudice, Justin Woodman 
demonstrates that the Lovecraftian Chaos magick group ‘The Haunters of the 
Dark’ may have gone even one step further. As already discussed above, these 
practitioners interpreted the reading of Lovecraftian fiction as magical prac- 
tice, and they have systematically implemented Lovecraftian fictional narra- 
tives, including some of his ‘barbarous words, into their ritual practice. The 
goal of their ‘Cthulhu gnosis’ is nothing less than to become possessed by one of 
the ‘Great Old Ones’—which obviously implies perceiving these Lovecraftian 
‘Gods’ as being ‘real’ rather than fictional, or both at the same time (see, for a 
similar idea, Kenneth Grant’s concept of ‘Necronomicon Gnosis’: Grant 1991, 
39-45). According to Woodman, the aim of this practice is a disruption “of the 
egoic self, and facilitating an expanded awareness of reality beyond that of the 
bounded individual” (Woodman in this volume). However, reading through 
Woodman’s description even gives the impression that these practitioners 
have applied Lovecraftian themes and motifs to all aspects of their daily lives, 
and this tendency becomes most striking in their projective re-imaginations of 
Lovecraftian themes within the urban cityscapes of London. This had already 
been a common topic in Kenneth Grant’s writings—with the interpretation 
of certain spots in London as Lovecraftian “Portals of Inbetweenness" (Grant 
19948, 126) or "zones of Non-Being" (Grant 1994a, 129)—but members of the 
"Haunters of the Dark" integrated such interpretations into their ritualised 
explorations of urban spaces. For instance, "a derelict hospital [...] formed the 
focal point of the group's rituals for several months prior to the building's even- 
tual demolition" (Woodman in this volume). They also constructed “a complex 
narrative involving the existence of a monstrous Lovecraftian entity lurking 
within the crypts beneath Freemason's Hall near Covent Garden (and not far 
from the Centre Point building)" (Woodman in this volume). Hence, not only 
basic parts of their daily routines and practices (including dreaming) as well as 
their self-perception and self-understanding were inspired by Lovecraftian fic- 
tion, but also their very 'perception' of their urban surroundings. In Woodman's 
words, they interpreted "the everyday world as a thin facade overlaying a more 
terrifying and ‘carnivorous’ one—in which human activity was revealed as 
mindless and insignificant, and in which humanity itself was rendered mon- 
strous" (Woodman in this volume). It seems that we here have a case where 
fiction and practice have converged not only on the level of literary theory and 
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"talismanic" writing (as in the case of Yeats) or on the level of performative 
ritual and extra-terrestrial channelling (as in the case of Grant), but now even 
within everyday sensual ‘perception’. 


4 Conclusions 


In this concluding essay I have attempted to draw some red threads through 
the contributions of this volume and to summarise and structure its findings 
based on a three-fold typology of ‘fiction-practice relationships’. In Section 1 
I discussed cases in which there has been a significant influence from fictional 
and narrative tropes, stereotypes, and clichés, and from popular literature onto 
the practice of learned magic. Section 2 discussed cases in which practices or 
practitioners of learned magic have inspired or authored fictional narratives. 
Eventually, both directions of influence were manifest in some of the exam- 
ples, as in the case of the complex autobiography of John of Morigny (see 
Fanger in this volume) or Aleister Crowley’s Moonchild novel (see Doyle White 
in this volume). Finally, in Section 3 I discussed cases in which the boundaries 
between fiction and practice became increasingly blurred, and in which they 
were finally resolved. 

The material gathered in this book seems to suggest that, from the nine- 
teenth century onwards, fictional literature was used more and more within 
the practice of learned magic, thus eventually becoming part of the ritual lit- 
urgy itself. Inspired by the conceptual blending of literary and magical theories 
in the late nineteenth century (see Johannsen in this volume), more and more 
practitioners began to consider the process of writing or reading fiction as a 
magical act. This also led to a rethinking of the processes that underlie the phe- 
nomena of inspiration, imagination, and ‘prophecy’ (or channelling, to use the 
modern esoteric term), and to pondering the ‘magical’ efficacy of literature, 
which obviously has the power to influence a large number of minds across 
distance. These different aspects of ‘blurring the boundaries’ between fiction 
and practice finally led to unique and fully coalesced types of ‘fictional prac- 
tice’, as we have seen in the cases of Yeats “talismanic poetry” (Johannsen in this 
volume), Kenneth Grant's multiple fiction-practice amalgamations (Giudice in 
this volume), and contemporary Lovecraftian Chaos Magick (Woodman in this 
volume). 

It goes without saying that this book only provides a small selection of pos- 
sible cases and that we could have discussed a plethora of further examples 
that illustrate the aforementioned types and developments, particularly from 
the nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first centuries. Nonetheless, I believe 
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that the chosen examples are telling and, at least to a certain degree, repre- 
sentative of the history of Western learned magic at large. That said, one of 
the most important results of this volume is that it shows that the strong co- 
dependency of fiction and practice is deeply entrenched in Western learned 
magic from antiquity through to today, and that mutual influences—from 
fiction to practice and from practice to fiction—are attested widely across 
the sources and centuries. It seems that magic has always been a particularly 
attractive topic for fictionalisation in Western cultural history, and practition- 
ers have always themselves tended to lean on fictionalisations, whether for the 
purposes of self-protection (e.g., through pseudepigraphy), self-legitimisation, 
self-traditionalisation, or heightening the perceived efficacy of their practices. 

The present chapter also aims to shed light on the question of whether this 
intimate relationship between fiction and practice in the history of Western 
learned magic changed over time, whether it involved different subtypes and 
nuances, and, most importantly, whether said conjunction became stronger 
over the course of Western cultural history. With regard to the latter question, 
I have already argued that the nineteenth century functions as a significant 
watershed, and that the relationship between fiction and practice hence 
became much more intimate over the last one and a half centuries. Let me 
conclude this chapter with a few further thoughts—tying in with the argu- 
ments already suggested in the introduction to this volume— concerning why 
this development may have occurred. 

To begin with, we have to acknowledge the increased emergence of author- 
magicians from the late eighteenth century onwards—a phenomenon that 
was a direct consequence of the gradual omission of anti-magical legislation 
in most European countries throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies (beginning with the French witchcraft edict in 1682: see Levack 2004, 
181f.). The broader intellectual background is, of course, that of the ‘Age of 
Enlightenment’ in the context of which the notion of magic remained folly but 
lost its heretical, and thus life-threatening, character in public discourse: “The 
charge of blasphemy (a crime against God) turned, as it were, into a charge of 
delusion (a crime against reason)” (Otto 2019, 200; see also Styers 2004). As a 
consequence, practitioners felt more and more encouraged to publish works 
on learned magic under their real names, even when they dealt with its more 
contested branches, such as the art of conjuring spirits. Of course, author- 
magicians have been around at least since the late Middle Ages, and they were 
particularly numerous during the heyday of the early modern ‘magia naturalis’ 
discourse (on which see Otto 20n, 413-504), but the vast majority of premod- 
ern author-magicians condemned conjuration techniques across-the-board. 
Between roughly 1200 and 1800, texts outlining such techniques circulated 
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almost exclusively in manuscript form, and their authors felt the need to 
conceal themselves behind pseudepigraphic 'fictional practitioners' such as 
Hermes, Solomon, Raziel, Cyprianus, Albertus Magnus, Agrippa, or Faust. 
Ebenezer Sibly (A Key to Physic, and the Occult Sciences, first publ. 1792) and 
Francis Barret (The Magus, first publ. 1801) were among the first practitioners 
to outline such techniques in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
without having to face severe legislative consequences, thus overcoming the 
need to use pseudepigraphy when writing about these hitherto disputed fac- 
ets of learned magic. This overall development is reflected in the decreasing 
power of literary censorship and particularly the ecclesiastic charge of blas- 
phemy against printed works, which continued to lose its disciplinary power 
all throughout the nineteenth century (Nash 2007). 

At the same time, we see a significant surge of literacy in the nineteenth 
century, the professionalisation and institutionalisation of schools and uni- 
versities, and the liberalisation and commercialisation of book markets (see, 
e.g., Adams 2009). The latter development implied an ever-increasing Euro- 
American readership, unprecedentedly large print-runs of works of fiction, the 
emergence of a great number of literary circles and societies (see Johannsen 
in this volume), and cultural innovations such as 'bestseller lists' (see Ferguson 
2019), as well as the formation of a vast range of novel literary genres, such as 
imaginative, exotic, fantastic, occult, supernatural, gothic, horror, or science 
fiction (including ghost and vampire stories, past lives narratives, historical fic- 
tion dealing with fantastic motifs such as Atlantis, etc.: see Frenschkowski in 
this volume and further Ferguson/Radford 2018). Fictional writing thus became 
a new option by means of which one might earn a livelihood: “Publishers would 
now provide promising writers with advance payments, allowing a new social 
class to enter the literary scene and make a living from creating or translating 
fiction on a regular basis" (Johannsen in this volume). 

Quite expectedly, this overall development rubbed off on the growing 
milieus of learned magic. Practitioners were now much more likely to immerse 
themselves in fictional literature, on the understanding that the reading of fic- 
tion could eventually advance to an initiatory experience that stimulated read- 
ers to engage in the ‘real thing’: "Supernatural and fantastic fiction becomes 
a trailblazer for occultism” (Frenschkowski in this volume)—an important 
socio-biographical factor that is still observable today (see, e.g., the bio- 
graphical reports in Mayer 2008; see also Zorya and Cusack in this volume). 
Practitioners were now also more likely to author fictional literature them- 
selves, which not only reflects newly-available options for creating revenue, 
but also touches upon a deeper connection between fiction and magic, in that 
it reflects "the epistemological and ontological agenda of both discourses" 
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(Frenschkowski in this volume). As we have seen throughout this volume, both 
fiction and magic frequently draw upon alternative vistas onto reality and they 
"constantly challenge what is perceived to be possible, legitimate, desirable, 
or real" (Johannsen in this volume). We have furthermore seen a heightened 
degree of self-reflexivity when it comes to distinguishing not only between dif- 
ferent literary genres, but also between fiction and fact in more general terms 
from the nineteenth century onwards, including the deliberate and playful 
re-blurring of their boundaries (see, in particular, Frenschkowski's analysis of 
Blavatsky's work in this volume). Most importantly, from the mid-nineteenth 
century onwards, literary theory (sparked in the English-speaking world by the 
work of Samuel Taylor Coleridge) seemed to provide a thorough explanation 
for the intimate relationship between fiction and magic: literary creation mir- 
rors magical creation in that they both rely on human imagination. 

As a consequence, a novel theoretical-practical approach— "fictional prac- 
tice'—emerged in the learned magic discourse which apparently had a great 
impact onto its subsequent history. The very writing and reading of fiction 
could now be interpreted as magical practice, and fictional texts could become 
magical artefacts, 'talismans' in a literal sense. Most importantly, the creative 
faculty of imagination, which had hitherto been a rather theoretical aspect of 
the Renaissance notion of ‘magia naturalis' (and which had hardly ever played 
a practical role in the premodern grimoire tradition), advanced to become a 
much-acclaimed practical tool in practitioner discourses from the late nine- 
teenth century onwards. Just as the writer creates an imaginary universe by the 
power of her or his mind (and pen), practitioners now thought to create their 
individual destinies by the sheer power of their imagination. Consequentially, 
novel concepts emerged in the practitioner discourse, such as the theosophi- 
cal notions of 'astral plane' or 'astral projection' (see the introduction to this 
volume), which posited a fundamental connection between the imagined and 
the physical world. 

The rise of imaginative techniques in Western learned magic from the late 
nineteenth century onwards has sometimes been ascribed to the emergence 
of professional psychology (including psychoanalysis) which clearly acted as 
a powerful cultural factor all throughout the twentieth century (see on this 
debate, among others, Luhrmann 1989; Hanegraaff 2003; Asprem 2008; Pasi 
2011; Plaisance 2015). Wouter Hanegraaf, for instance, explains the survival 
of magic in the modern 'disenchanted world' by pointing to a psychological 
escape mechanism: the "dissipation of mystery in this world is compensated 
for by a separate magical world of the reified imagination, where the everyday 
rules of science and rationality do not apply" (Hanegraaff 2003, 370; see also 
Asprem 2008, 141-142). Even if this diagnosis were true, it may overlook the 
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broader historical trajectory. Tellingly, Austin Osman Spare, an early-mid twen- 
tieth century practitioner and artist who is well-known for his invention of 
'sigil magic' (and who, coincidentally, also illustrated one of Yeats' works: Yeats 
1916), considered Sigmund Freud and Carl G. Jung to be nothing but "Fraud 
and Junk" (Baker 201, 95). In the light of the material gathered in this volume, 
it may be tempting to ask whether it was not the emerging psychological dis- 
course, but rather the emerging literary discourse, that sparked the so-called 
‘psychologisation of magic’ of the twentieth century. 
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